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It has been truly said, that Histort 
IS PhiiiOsopht, teaching by examples- 
Nothing is a greater incentiye to the 
practice of Yirtve than the applause 
of mankind. Fam^ is the goai< to 
which ail press forward. To attain ce* 
lebrity, Erostratus fired the Tbmpub 
of Kphbsus I Crce&ua^ King of LtdiA) 
sought to become the richest of the 
HbMAN RACE ; and Alexandbr, son of 
Fkilip, of Maeedon^ the Conquer er of 

ttU5 WORLB/ 



The effect of example on the 
ment of society has been properly re- 
garded^ in its progressive stages : to 
profit by which, tndch of the labours of 
Philosophy have been directed. In re- 

Biote antaqjiily, the yirtues of good, andv 

1* 
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the actions of great men, were only re^ 
fleeted by the imperfect mirror of oral 
tradition, and, hence, the early pat-» 
terns of Yirtub and Greatkess be- 
came the deities of ancient, heathen 
worship. In after times, the chisel and 
the pencil were employed, in vain, to 
perpetuate the renown of warriors, phi- 
losophers, and statesmen, because the 
labours of the artist perished in the 
corroding gra&p of Time, and Oblition 
would have triumphed over Memory, 
were it not for the genius of a Cadmus^ 
and a FAusTt- - 

A more splen^d monument of na* 
tional gratitude, for sendees rendered, 
in honour of the brave, the wise,^ or the 
great, is a faithful recital of their a-; 
chieyements* It seryes as a stimulus 
to the practice of yirtue, when the 
Sculptor's and the Painter^s works are 
lost in the yortex of ages. 

* A Phcenician, the inventor of letters, 
t The inventor oC the art o£ Printing* 
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BioGEAPHY is that portion of His- 
tory, which is usuaiiy paid by surviv- 
ing friendship or affection to departed 
worth. It is often the agent of post- 
hunions vindication, to futurity, of the 
errors of men, while living, whose emi- 
nence have variously affected the hap- 
piness or produced the afflictions of i»a« 
tions. It is seldom the medium of au- 
thentic and dispassionate information, 
being apt to be discoloured, or over-co- 
loured, by conflicting passions, tlie dis- 
torted panegyric, or the overstrained sa- 
tire, oi\ the favourites or enemies of 
party/ It is only after ages have passed 
away, that we can read in Plutarch^ the 
biography of great and good men. The 
picture becomes, by age, much relieved 
of the back ground, which throws char- 
acters too far forward on the eyes of the 
observer, by giving them too much of 
light and too little of &hade. The lives 
of Plutarch are divested of the charac- 
ter of compound pictures^-^they arent^ 
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diYidual, and unique. The exhibitions 
of contemporary charaeters eannot be 
separated from the time§, in which they 
have liyed| and especially in those 
great eyents, from which they hare 
been produced to the world, and with^ 
out which they might, like the fragrant 
shrub of the untrodden desert*. 

'« Waste their fragrance in the desert air.'*^ 

The difficulty of faithfully delineat- 
ing the actions and characters of the 
Commanders, whose military prowess 
achieyed the American JSteyolution, is 
partially remoyed, as the sera, in^which 
they figured recedes in the disc of anti- > 
quity. The hand of time seyers the 
partisans, relatiyes, or friends, from the- 
objects of adulation, and the biogra* 
phers of after ages are enabled, like 
the assayer of metals, to present dis^. 
tinctly to the world the good and bad 
qualities^ which ehefuered. their eaa^- 
tince. 
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At present, the means of obtaining 
correct biography are greatly impeded 
by the temper of those, mrhose situa- 
tions in life hare enabled them to per- 
form so important services to posterity. 
The age of adulation and detraction yet 
exists. Each Commander is yet Hying 
in the affection of surriying relatires 
and friends, whose propensities are a- 
lire to blazon the virtues and talents of 
some, and the blemishes and vices of 
others, which they never possessed— 
who will quarrel to pluck the laureled 
wreath from tht? brows of some, and 
plant ihem on the temples of others. 

A sage^ of the Bevolution, in whom, 
above all others, centred the means of 
exhibiting the characters, who figured 
during that period, in their true light ; 
to the astonishment of the world, has 
thought proper to commit his invalua- 

* Charles Thompson, Esq. Secretary of Congress, 
from the commencement of the Revolution to the 
adoption of the New Constitution* 
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ble deposit to the flames, ussigning as I 
a reason, that they would make men 

APPARENTIiY UTTLB, beCOme REAI^IiT 
GREAT, and MEN APPARBNTLT GREAT, 

REALLY LITTLE. Alas ! that he should 
h'&ye blighted so much sendee, and «t> 
many virtues, by such a nipping frost. 
Should this example be generally fol- 
lowed, the authenticity of biography 
would be effectually concealed behind 
the mirror of deception. 

The present work is presented to tW 
public, such„aaitiv"'«dth all its im- 
perfections on its head," arising from. "^ 
causes already explained ; but the com- 
piler hopes, that however the work may 
affect the feelings of some, he may be 
awarded the meed of sincerity by ally ] 
iu his endeavours to present to public | 
view, a faithful mirror of the origin als^ ^ 

from the limited means before him. < 

i 

Philadelphia^ Aprils 1817. 
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OF 

American MiHtarj and Naval Heroes. 

MAJOR-OEVERAL 

JOSEPH WABKEN 

Was the first officer of distinctioa who immo- 
lated himself on the altar of freedom, at the dawn 
of the revolution, which ended in the recognition 
of the Independence of the thirteen United States 
of America by Gr^at Britain. 

His father was a respectable physician in the 
town of Roxbury, in the then province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, where the General was bom in the 
year 1739. It was in this town where he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education. At the 
age of fourteen he entered Harvard College, 
Cambridge, in which he finished his classical 
studies and received the honours of that seminary 
in the years 1759 and 1763. He selected for his 
future pursuit in life the science of Medicine, 
- w|uch be studied with his father, and commenced 
its practice in the town of Boston, where he ra- 
pidly rose to eminence in that profession. When 
the small pox raged iu that place, in 1764, he was 
I eminently useful in ameliorating its direful ra« 
i vages by inoculation and successful treatment. . 
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Having become a member of a Masonic insti- 
tution, be received from the Earl of Dalboasie^ 
Grand Master, of the Masonic order in Scotland, 
in 1769, a commission appointing him Grand' 
Master of all the lodges in Boston and with|o 1 OO- 
miles thereof. In 1773 he received anothercom- 
mission from the Earl of Dumfries, then Grand 
Master^of the Grand lodge of Scotland, appoint- 
ing him Grand Master of all the Masons in North 
America. 

The pasisage of the celebrated Stamp Act, in 
1765, caused a lively sensation throughout the 
colonies in regard to the ulterior views of the 
British government. Dr. Warreu, among others, 
from that period regarded every movement of the 
mother country with a steady eye. His active 
mind embraced a wider range than the limited 
pursuits of his profession, hence we find him fore- 
most on every occasion to arrest the progress of ' 
usurpation, which had made such strides as to in- 
duce a number of influential characters to begin a 
secret caucus in 176S^M each x>Uiers habitations, 
for the discussion of political affairs. The ill- 
judged measures of the British cabinet served only 
to blow into a flame the embers of discontent which 
a too early developement of sinister objects had 
engendered. The discharge of musquetry on an 
unarmed assemblage of citizens on the 5tfa of 
March 1770, by a regular soldiery, which caused 
the death of five Bostonians, was a deplorable 
event, that while it reflected in more glaring re- 
fulgence the abuse of power, served only to goad 
the multitude to a determined resistance to such ' 
encroachments. 

While the crown found but few adherents, except 
its immediate dependants, the colonists were dl- ^ 
vided into two parties; The Doctor was among 
that class of dcfcided and bold politician;, who ' 
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ntemned the sending of reiterated petitions to^the 
urt of St. James, and who dreaded not the par- 
I evils of war, while its anticipated success would 

Kentuate in lasting benefits to future generations^, 
je other party was composed o( moderate whigs 
!»rho depended more upon the efficacy of their pe- 
titions, than upon an early and efficacious use of 
^e physical powers which God and nature gave 
Ihem. They dreaded temporary evi! more than 
|hey prized lasting good. Hence, the greatest cau- 
tion and policy became necessary to be observed 
by the members of the caucus, whose objects were 
to unite the temporary murrourings of the mode- 
rates with their own measures of a general opposi- 
tion. The Doctor was opposed to every kind of 
taxation which was not laid dn the governed by 
the consent of their immediate representatives, 
and was always of opinion that, if the ill-fated 
policy of Britain should lead to acts of open hos- 
tility, the colonies were capable of fighting their 
6wn battles. It was his constant declaration that 
we ought to make any sacrifice rather than submit 
to arbitrary power, or be so mean and pusillani- 
mous as to tremble at the rods which would always 
be shaken over us- 

The secret caucus was partly composed of men 
in public office. Its meetings had a silent influ- 
ence on public opinion. In 1772 it was judged 
advisable to increase its number, to invite a num- 
ber of mechanics to joia them, and hold a kind of 
contlave for the public good. Thus constituted, 
they held tbeir first meeting in Boston, in a house 
near the North Battery, at which more than 60 
persons were present. Their regulations wei^ 
drawn up by Dr. Warren and another gentleman. 
The Doctor and his select friends were consulted 
on al) occasions, such was the estimation and defer- 
ence shewn their opinions. Their policy led them 
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to get many of the most respectable mechanics 
together, and always place for Moderator o»e of 
the most infittential of that class of citizens over a 
number of the most respectable wbigs who were 
generally present 

In this body, the selection of town officers, mem*' 
bers of the general court, and the members of the 
provincial Congress from Boston were decided 
tipon— the committees for public service were 
here formed, and all necessary means of defence 
matured. A number of men who ^ured on the 
grand arena, were never admitted into this delibe- 
rative body. Inflated with the idea of their o^i-a 
consequence, they never knew that they were 
mere autonbata in the passing scene, put into mo- 
tion by this invisible body, who, as it were, rocked 
*' the cradle of the Revolution."* 

In the years 1772 and 1775, Doctor Warren was 
chosen town orator to commemorate the massacre 
of the 5th of March, .1770/ His power of elo- 
quence on these occasions were particularly con- 
spicuous, while their publication eviaoedfais sufne** 
rior talenjts in fine composition. 

In 1774, be Was chosen a representative (t<m 
the town of Boston to the first provincial Congress 
of that province ; aiid that august body evinced 
the e^imation in which they held bim^Jby electing 
him to preside in their councils. 

After the destruction of the tea, the place where- 
at the secret coiiimiitee had. met steadily for the ' 
two years preceding, becoming known, and deem- 
ing their measures no longer necessary to be kept 
secret, they changed their sittings in the spring of 
1775, to the sign of the Green Dragon, where 
they wera met by an equal number from the south , 

* Boston has been alwtfys csJled <Hhe cradle of the 
Kcvolution*'* 
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end of the town. In this place, it is said, their 
proceedings are still preserved. 

Doctor Warren was present at the conflict at 
Lexington, and was saftd to be the most active 
n^a on that field, animating every where, by his 
{Hresence and example, his eountrymen to avenge 
their wrongs on thai memorable occasion. From 
this p^iod he appears to have takeo a most active 
part in embodying troops, and assisting to bring 
the new raised army into discipline. Thus his 
labors were divided between the cabinet and the 
field, to the material injury of his private afiatrs* 

The affair at Lexington having brought things 
to the crisis, the provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts chose Dr. Warren, their preudent, on the 
14lh of June, 1775, the seeood mi^or-geaeral in 
'their own forces, two days prior to the electioa of 
General Washington by the general Congressi as 
commander-in-chi^. 

He went from Cambridge to assist as a volun^ 
leer in throwing up entrenchments, by a detach- 
ment of 1000 men under Col. Preston, in the vici- 
nity of Boston. These were directed to be done 
on Bunker's hill, which from its very eligible situa* 
tionVowld most annoy the British shipping, the 
more eflectu^Uy to block up the British troops in 
that town. Tfai« hill is high and large, and situ* 
ated at the entrance of the peninsula of Charles- 
town, the possession of which was of the utmost im- 
portance to either of the contending parties. The 
orders for its occupancy were issued by the pro- 
vincial Congress on the 16th June. By some 
mistake Breed's bill was chosen, which was high 
and large like the other, but situated on the far- 
ther part of the peninsula next to Boston. The 
hour of midnight was witness to the commence- 
ment of the American entrenchments, and the 
dawn of the I7tb, presented to the view of the 
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astonished British a redoubt of 80 rods square. 
The works were thrown up in the most profound 
silence. The Captain of the Lively man-of-v«rar, 
was the first who saw, and by the firing of his 
guns about four in the morning, called the Brit- 
ish fleet and camp to behold the Herculean labors 
of those they esteemed their pigmy foes. The oc- 
cupancy of this post was judged of such impor- 
tance by General Gage, as to attempt tp dislodge 
the Americans therefrom. This he effected by a 
dear bought victory, a victory which in its conse- 
qences was worse to him than a defeat. The re- 
serve of the American fire, until the near approach 
of the British, carried such slaughter through their 
ranks as thrice to repel them, and tlirice they re- 
turned to the work of death ;- and, had not the am- 
munition of the Americans been expended, of 
this engagement the bloodiest tale in British his- 
tory would have been told. This honor wias, how- 
ever, reserved for Jackson and*his gallant troops 
at New Orleans, after a lapse of more than thirty 
years. 

The particulars of this engagement, is thus cir- 
cumstantially narrated by a late historian :* 

*' General Gage detached major-general Howe 
and. brigadier-general Pigot, with the flower of 
his army, consisting of four battalions, ten com- 
panies of the grenadiers, and ten of light infantry , 
with a proportion of field artillery, to effect a dis- 
lodgementrf These troops landed at Morton's 
point, and formed after landing, but remained in 
that position, till they were joined by a second 
detachment of light infantry and grenadier com- 
panies, a battalion of land forces and a battalion 
of marines, making in the whole about three thou- 
sand men. While the troops who first landed 
were waiting for this reinforcement, the Ameri- 

' ' *Hublev. * "" 
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cans for their farther* security, puReif up some ad» 
JoiDiDg post aod rail fences, and set them down in 
two parallel lines at a smaJi distance from each 
other, and filled the space with some newly mowed 
grass, which formed a slight defence. General 
Warren joined the Massachusetts forces in one 
place, and General Pomeroy in another, whilst 
General Putnam was busily engaged in aiding and 
encouraging, here and there, as required. Gene- 
rals Clinton and Burgoyne, took their stand upon 
Copp's hill, to observe and contemplate the bloody 
and destructive operations that were then com- 
mencing. The regulars formed into two lines, and 
advanced slowly to give their artillery time to 
demolish the American works. While the British 
were advancing to the attack, General Gage sent 
orders to Copp's hill to burn Charlestown ; soon 
after a carcass was discharged, which fired an old 
bouse near the forry way ; the fire spread, and 
most of the place was instantly in flames. The 
houses at the eastern end of Charlestown was fired 
by men who landed from the boats. The British 
derived no advantage from the smoke of the' con- 
flagration^ for the wind suddenly shifting carried 
it another way, so that they had not the cover of 
it in their approach. In a short time this ancient 
town, consisting of about 500 buildings^ chiefly of 
ivood, was in one great blaze . The only place of 
worship, a large commodious meeting house, by i 

its lofty steeple, formed a pyramid of fire above j 
the rest, and struck the astonished eyes of nu- | 
merous beholders with a magnificent, bat awful 
spectacle. In Boston the heights of every kind 
were covered with the citizens, and such of the Bri- 
tish troops as were not on duty. The hills around 
the adjacent country, which afibrded a safe and 
distinct view, were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the country. Thousands, both within and without 

2}^ 
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Boston, were anxious spectators of the bloody 
bcene. The regulars moved on but slowly, wliicki 
gave the provincials a better opportunity for tak- 
ing aim, who were almost all marksmen, though 
there was not a rifle gun amongst them ; they had 
only common muskets, and many of them had no 
bayonets. The Americans reserved themselves 
till the regulars were within ten or twelve rods, bat 
then began a furious discharge of small arms*— - 
The stream of the American fire was«o incessant, 
and did so great execution, that the royal troops 
retreated in disorder and precipitation. Their 
officers rallied them and pushed them forward 
with their swords, but they returned to the attack 
with great reluctance. The provincials again re- 
served their fire till their adversaries were within 
five or six rods, then discharging their well-di- 
rected pieces, put them a second time to the 
flight. General Howe and the British officers re- 
doubled their exertions. General Clinton, per- 
ceiving4iow their army was staggered, passed over 
without waiting for orders, and joined them. By 
this time the powder of the provindals began so 
far to fail they sent for a supply, but could procure 
none ; for there was but a barrel and a half in the 
magazine The British also brought some cannon 
to bear which raked the inside of the breast* work 
from end to end. The fire from the ships, batte- 
ries^ and field artillery, was redoubled ; the regu* 
lars, in the rear, were goaded on by their officers. 
The redoubt was attacked on three sides at once. 
Under these circumstances a retreat from it was 
ordered, but the Americans delayed, and kept the 
enemy at bay for a considerable time with the 
butt end of their muskets, till the redoubt was half 
filled with the king's troops. 

" While these operationfi were going on at the 

breast-work Aod redoubt, the British light infantry 
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^ere atteitftptin^ to force the left point of the for- 
mer, that they might take the Aiuerican Udp in 
flank. Though they esLhibited the most undaunted 
courage, they met with an opposition, which called 
fov its greatest exertions. The Americans here, 
JO like manner, reserved their fire till the enemy 
were near, and then poured in their shot upon 
the light infantry, with such a true direction and 
amazing success as mowed down their ranks.-— 
The engagement was kept up on both sides with 
great resolution The persevering exertions of the 
British forces could not compel the provincials 
to retreat, till they observed that their main body 
had left the hill: when they gave way, and which 
was conducted with more re^^ularity than could 
be expected from troops who had been no longer 
under discipline, and in geaeial never before saw 
an engagement. The retreat exposed them to 
new danger, for it could not be effected but by 
marching over Charlestown neck, every part of 
which was raked by the shot of the Glasgow man^ 
of-war and of two floatiag batteries. The inces- 
sant fire kept up across the neck from the begin- 
ning of the engagement prevented any consider 
rable reinforcements getting to the hill ; but the 
few who fell on their retreat over the same ground 
proved, that the apprehensions of those provin- 
cial officers who declined passing over to aid their 
countrymen, were without any solid foundation. 
" The number of Americans engaged, amounted 
only to fifteen hundred. It was apprehended that 
the British would push the advantage they had 
gained, and march immediately to American 
bead quarters at Cambridge, about two miles 
distant, and which was in no state of defence ; but 
they advanced no farther than Bunker's hill — 
There they threw up works for their own security. 

The Am«ric(m5 did th^ same upou Prospect hilli 
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in front of them, about half way to Canibri<i^«. 
Both were guarding against an attack; neither 
of them were in a condition to receive one, Th« 
loss of the peninsula depressed the spirits of the 
provincials, and the loss of men damped the coB'- 
rage of the regulars. There was a continued 
blaze of fire from the provincials for near half an 
hour, and the action was hot for about double that 
period. In this short space the loss of the British 
amounted to 1054. Nineteen commissioned oC~ 
ficers were killed, and 70 more were wounded. 
The light infantry and grenadiers lost three- 
fourths of their men. Of one company not more 
than five, and of another, not more than fourteen 
escaped. A number of tories served as volunteers^ 
several of whom were killed. That the officers 
suffered so much must be imputed to their beings 
aimed at : from their fall much confusion was ex- 
pected. They were therefore particularly singled 
out. Most of those who were near the person of 
•General Howe, were eithfer killed or wounded. — 
It was a wonder that the General himself escaped. 
The unexpected resistance of the Americans must 
wipe away the reproaches of cowardice, which 
has been cast on them by their enemies. In fu- 
ture, let them no more pronounce the Americans 
cowards, who will fly at the very sight of a gre- 
nadier'^s cap. The spirited conduct of the British 
officers merited great applause, but the Americans 
were justly entitled to a large portion of the same, 
for having made the utmost exertions of their ad- 
versaries necessary to dislodge them from linei^, 
which were the work only of a few hours. The 
Americans lost five pieces of cannon out of six« 
Their killed amounted to 139» Their wounded 
and missing to 314. Among the slain was Major* 
general Warren, he was shot in the back part of 

bis bead ; upoa receiving the shot he dropt down 
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dead in the trenclies, scarcely four days after hi9 
appointment to so distinguished a military com- 
mand. His death was universally regretted, and 
would have veiled with cypress the most brilliant 
victory. In the spring of 1776, after the evacu- 
ation of Boston by the British, his body was 
brought from Breed's hill where it had laid un- 
distinguished from his fellow soldiers, to be en- 
tombed in a Boston burial ground. He was there 
interred with masonic and civic honours, and an 
eulogium on his merits was delivered in the Ston« 
Chapel, by one of the craflt." 

Ramsay in his elegant history of the American 
Revolution, sums up his character, by observing 
'^ that to the purest patriotism and most undaunted 
bravery, be added the virtues of domestic life, 
the eloquence of an accomplished orator, and the 
wisdom of an able statesman. Nothing but a re- 
gard to the liberty of his country induced him to 
oppose the measures of government. He aimed 
not at a separation from, but a coalition with, the 
mother country. He took an active part in de- 
fence of his country, not that he mi^j^ht be applaud- 
ed and rewarded for a patriotie spirit, but because 
he was, in the best sense of the word, a real patriot. 
Having no interested or personal views to answer, 
the friends of liberty confided in his integrity.—- 
The soundness of his judgment and his abilities as 
a public speaker, enabled him to make a distin- 
guished figure in public councils, but his intrepi- 
dity and zeal induced his countrymen to place him 
in the military line. Within four days after he had 
been appointed a Major-general, he fell a noble 
sacrifice to a cause he had espoused from the pur- 
est principles. Like Hampden he lived, and like 
Hampden he died, universally beloved and uni- 
versally regretted. His many virtues were cele- 
brated in an elegant eulogium written by Dr. Rush, 
?n languaece equal to the illustrious subject." 
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A monumeni has been erected to bis memory 
oa Breed's bill, in Charlestowiiy on tbe spot, as* 
nearly as co«|ld he ascertained, where tbe brave 
Warren, fell. It is a pillar of tbe Tuscan order, 
the top of which is twenty-eight feet from the 
ground ; and is surmounted with a gilt urn, on 
which are sundiy masonic devices, and the letters 
J. W. M. XXXVI. The inscription is on the 
south side of the pedestal, in the fottowing w<»rds : 

EBECTED A. D» 1794, 

By King Solomon's Lodge of Freemasons, 
Constituted at Charlestown, 1783, in memory of 

JOSEPH WARREN, 

And his associates, who were slain on this memo- 
rable spot, 17th June, 1775. 

'^ None but they who set a just value oii tbe bJes* 
sings of liberty, are worthy to ejijov her. In vain 
we toiled, in vain we Tougbt, — we bled in vain, if 
you, our offspring, want valor to repel the assaidts 
of her invaders." 

Charlestown settled, 162&; burnt, 1775; re^ 
buik, 1776« Tbe enclosed land given by Ham 
James RusseL 



HAJOB-OENUUL 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 

RicHARo MoNTGOAfEBT was «born in the north 
of Ireland, in tbe year 1 737. His family were 
ancient and honourable. Gifted with an excellent 
genius, he received a classical education, after 
whicb be embraced tbe profession of arms. OC 
the early part of his military life, not much is 
known. He was, however, under General Wolfe, 
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* in Canada, and commanded a regiment at the 
\ siege of Quebec, when that gallant officer (ell in 
I the arms of victory in 1759, near the spot where 
f he afterwards consecrated with his blood glorious- 
. ty contencting for freedom in behalf of the United 
' Colonies. After the conclusion or the war of 
: 1756, at the commencement of which he was a 
' tlaptain in the 17th regiment, under General 
\ Mockton, he retiumed with his regiment to Eng« 
land, and resigned hi^ command in 1772, although 
the briehtest prospects of preferment were before 
him. in that year he retired to America, pur- 
chased an estate on the east banks of the river 
Hudson, about 100 miles north of the city of New- 
York, and married a Miss Livingston, daughter of 
Judge Livingston, one of the oldest and most re- 
spectable families in that province. His retire- 
ment was of short duration, for embracing the 
cause of the colonies in their contest with the mo- 
ther country, he w&s appointed a Major-general, 
the second in^ rank of eight «ho were chosen by 
the provincial Congress in 1775 ; and in the fall 
of that year the command of the continental forces 
were entrusted to his charge, in conjunction with 
General Schuyler : but the latter falling sick he 
succeeded to the chief command in the month of 
October. He captured Fort Chamblee, distant 
about six miles from St. John's, by which he ob- 
tained six tons of gunpowder, which enabled him 
toproseeute the siege of the latter place with vigor. 
In consequence oTthe defeat of Governor Carl- 
ton who was expected to assist the besieged, St* 
John's surrendered and the garrison marched out 
with the honors of war. General Montgomery 
pushed on to Montreal, which he entered on the 
day -SQcceeding that, on which the Governor of 
the province had left it. The inhabitants of this 
city applied to tha General for a capitulation ; 
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which, as it was considered in a defenceless statf. 
could not be granted ; but they were ihfomied 
that their individual and religious liberties would 
be protected. With the most flattering prospects 
in favor of the cause of the provinces, General 
Montgomery projected and caused to be raised 
a regiment of Canadians to be paid by Congress, 
who were put under the command of James Li- 
vingston, a native of New-York, who had resided 
for a long time in Canada. They were raised for 
twelve months. The friendly dispositions of the 
inhabitants on both sides of the river St. Law- 
rence was so manifest, that expresses from the 
provincials in Montreal passed and re-passed be- 
tween that city and Quebec uninterrupted ; and 
moreover most eminent services were rendered 
them by individuals in the advancement of specie 
«nd furnishing of supplies. Notwithstjanding his 
success, he found his situation embarrassing, on 
account of the character of the troops he had to 
command ; want of discipline and a licentious spi- 
rit were too prevalent. Montgomery, however, 
encountered every hardship and difficulty. Leav- 
ing a few troops in Montreal, he despatched 
several detachments into the province, encourag- 
ing the Canadians to forward on provisions, 
and proceeded with expedition to Quebec. He 
formed a junction at Point- Aux-Trembles with 
Colonel Arnold, who had been despatched through 
the wilderness with a body of troops from the 
American army at Cambridge. The combined 
forces commenced the siege of the capital on the 
Xst of December, prior to which General Mont- 
gomery sent in a summons to Governor Carlton, 
to surrender, in order to avoid the horrors of a 
storm. The flag was fired upon and returned. 
Means, however, were devised by which the sum- 
mons was conveyed to the inhabitants, but Carl- 
ton evinced astonishing inflexibility<«nd firmnes;} 
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iifmind on this try ng occasion. The bombard- 
ment was soon after begun from "five small mor- 
tars, but with very little effect. In a few days 
General Montgomery opened a six gun battery, 
about 700 yards distant from the walls, but his 
pieces were of too smuU calibre to make any im- 
pression. Convinced that the siege must soon be 
raised, or the place be stormed, the General de- 
cided on the latter, although he esteemed success 
but barely within the grasp of possibility. He 
was induced to adopt tins measure in order to 
meet the expectations of the whole colonies, who 
looked up to him for the speedy reduction of that 
province, which would be completely accom- 
plished by the capture of the capital. The upper 
town was strongly fortified, the access to which 
from Ihe lower town was very difficult, on account 
of its almost perpendicular steepness. His confi- 
dence in the ardor of his troops, and a thirst for 
glory, induced him to make the assault, or perish 
in the attempt. The garrison of Quebec, con- 
sisted of about 1520 men, viz. 800 militia, 450 
seamen, and the remainder marines, and regulars 
of Colonel McLean's new raised regiment of emt* 
grants. The Americans only 800. 

The siege having been for some time ineflec- 
tually carried on,' the last day of the year was 
determined for the assauk. The morn was ush- 
ered in with a fall of sndw. The General divided 
his little force into four detachments. Colonel 
Livingston, at the head of his Canadians, was di- 
rected to make a feint against St. John^s Gate; 
and Major Brown, another against Cape Diamond, 
in the uppertown, while himself and Arnold should 
advance against the lower town, the first object of 
real attack. Having passed the first barrier, he 
was on the point of attacking the second, at the 
head of the New-York troops, along the St Law- 
r^nce^ when the only gun thai was fired from the 
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battery of the astonisbed enemy, killed him an4 
bis two aids. The spot where they fell was ud- ] 
der Cape Diamond, a little above Fraser's Wharf, 
on a little rising ground from whence they rolled 
into the river on the ice formed along its sides. 
A party was sent out the next morning to bury 
the dead, when his body was found and taken to 
the prison where the Americans were confined. 
They had ere this denied his death from motives 
of policy. They now acknowledged him and gav« 
vent to their sorrows by bursting into tears. — 
He was buried that night by a few soldiers, pri- 
vately, at the corner of the Powder-house, near 
Port Louis. Mr. Gramche, Lieutenant-governor 
of Quebec, had served with him in the British 
army, and was persuaded by his future consort^ 
to order him a coffin, which was done in the 
roughest manner. In consequence of the frost, 
ihe graves were very shallow, into which the 
officers and men were indiscriminately thrown. — 
During the thaw in the spring, some of their bo- 
dies began to appear. Governor Carlton caused 
them to be re-buried, but no stone is placed on the 
spot, and the grave of the heroic Montgomery 
is liow unknown. However, while the leetiog, 
pageantry of funeral pomp fallowed him not to 
the tomb, nor the splendid monuments of art/ 
which are lost fn the oblivious grasp of tiiae, point 
not out the sod which covers his hallowed remains,* 
be has left a character, the remembrance of whicb, 
will be eneraven on thb hearts of those for whose 
cause he drew his sword, to their latest posterity. 
' Arnold's party had pushed on with success until: 
after the General's fall, when a retreat was imme- 
diately ordered by Colonel Campbell, on whom the 
conftiand devolved, which enabled the besieged 
Xo direct their undivided force aeainst that division, 
which, by this ill-judged act of Campbell, against 
whom much censure ifeH^ivere copapelled to si^rren-: 
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tier to superior force. Had the assault been contin^ 
tied, instead of a retreat, every human probability 
was in favour of the success ot the American arms. 

The newM of Montgomery's death produced uni* 
versal regret. In pursuance of a resolve of Con- 
gress to do justice to his memory, the late Dr. Wm. 
Smith, for many years provost of the college of 
Philadelphia, delivered a funeral eulogium before 
that honourable body, in Philadelphia, on the 19th 
February, 1776. To abler hands it could not 
have been committed.' — It was executed in a 
style of truly classic elegance. Even the British 
prime minister himself inadvertently paid the de- 
ceased hero a handsome panegyric, in exclaiming 
^ Curse on his inrtues^ they have undone his country F 

By direction of Congress, an elegant marble 
Monument., with appropriate emblematical devices, 
executed by a Mr. Caffieri, at Paris, was erected 
in front of St. Paul's Church, in New-Yoik, in 
1785, on which is the following inscription : 

THIS MONUMENT 

IS ERECTED 

i BY THB ORDER OF CONGRESS) 

25th January, 1776, 

%o tmiimt to fomtits 

A OBATEFUL REMEMBRANCE OF THE PATRIOTISJl^ 

Conduct, Enterprise, and Perseverance of 

MAJOR-GBNERAL 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY 5 

Who, after a series of successes, amidat the most 
discouraging difficulties, fell, in the attack oa 

qUEBEC, 

3 1st DECEMBER, 1775, 

Aged 38 years. 

The state of New-York caused the remains of 
Major-General Richard Montgomeky to be con- 
veyed from Quebec, and deposited beneath thrs 
Monument the 8th day of. July, 1818. 
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The retreat of Montgomery's army from €!aii% 
fla was efTected in good order under General Sul- 
livan, who made a stand at Crown Point. 

One of Montgomery's Aids-dercamp, who fell 
with him^ was a young gentleman of Philadelphia^ 
of the name of MThersou, who had a brother an 
officer in the British army, who had written to bim 
a strong, remonstrance against tlie part he was 
taking in behalf of the Colonies, in which was 
mingled considerable acrimony. . To this brothers 
Major MTberson left all his property, notwith- 
standing the invective contained in the letter he 
had received from him but a few days before his 
death, when viewing in company with his General 
the spot where Wolfe fell, and to w^hich he had 
returned a suitable answer, reasoning in his ow^n 
defence, without casting a shade of censure on 
bis brother's conduct. This answer was dated 
" from the spot where Wolfe lost his life, in fight- 
ing in the cause of England, in friendship with 
America.^^ The. news of his brother's death reached 
him in New- York nearly as soon as this letter. 
The effect that these circumstances produced was, 
that his brother instantaneously resigned his com- 
mission in the British and entered the Amerkaa 
service, and distinguished himself on every oppor? 
tuoit^ during the remainder of the contest, 



BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

DANIEL MORGAN. 

This gentleman's father was a native of Wales, 
who emigrated to this country and settled in NeW 
Jersey, where the General was born; whence, ta 
early life he removed to Virginia and pursued the 
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i evocation of a wagoner for fais subsistence. *Be- 
i . tween the ages of twenty and thirty he was much 
I addicted to gaming and drinking, which involved 
I him in many combats wherein he evinced that 
daring and adventurous spirit, which marked the 
career of his future life. 

By a rigid economy he was enabled to pur- 

'tbase a team for himself, which he continued to 

drive until 1755, when he entered the army, m 

the expedition under the unfortunate General 

I Braddock, in what capacity* is now unknown. — 

Daring this period he was charged by a British 

[ officer with contumacy towards him, for which he 

[ wa^ tried, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 

I £00 lashes, which was put in execution. Some 

I time afterwards^ the officer discovered Morgan's 

iDttocence, begged his pardon, and obtained bis 

forgiveness. 

After Braddock's defeat, he left the army, re- 

;. turned home and resumed his former business^ 

with the fruits of which he purchased a lot of 

; ground hi Frederfck county, whereon he subse- 

L quently built an elegant mansion house, which ha 

i called Saratoga, in honor of the capture of Bur- 

goyne in 1777, in which he bore a distinguished 

part. 

During the Revolution he used frequently to 
laugh at the zfhit of his being flogged, and tell 
the British officers, whom the fortune of war had 
thrown in his way, that his Britannic Majesty wasi 
indebted to him one lash, for the drumifler having 
miscounted, he received 49& only, instead of 500, 
the number which be bad been sentenced to re-^ 
teive. 

In the commencement of the Revolutionary con- 
test i)etween Great Britain and her colonies, he 
was appointed to command a troop of cavalry, 

laised in ddfente of tb« rights of the Isttter, against 

*3 
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the uittrpfttion of the mother country. In tfiSs 
corps were men who afterwards rose to distin^ 
guisbed honors. With it he joined the American 
army at Boston, whence be was detached bj 
General Washington, to the expedition of GenersJ 
Arnold against Quebec, to co-operate with Gene- 
ral Montgomery in the reduction of that capital. 

Tbe difficulties and hardships which the army 
l^ad to encounter in a long and perilous march 
through the wilderness, was borne with cheerful- 
ness and composure. 

The combined operations against that city were 
Wgun under the angry auspices of a December 
sky. In. the early part of the attack on that city, 
Arnold was wounded in the arm and carried off 
the field, when his command devolved on Morgan, 
who, with his little Spartan band, passed the first 
barrier and had mounted the second, when the 
fall of the lamented Montgomery checked bis ca- 
reer of expected glory. Colonel Campbell, se» 
cond in command to that General, after his fall, 
made no farther efibrt at conquest but drew of 
}iis troops, which left the enemy undisturbed to 
direct his whole attention towards the troops un- 
der Morgan who was compelled to surrender to 
superior force. While a prisoner he was oflered 
the rank and emolument of a Colonel in tbe Bri* 
tisb service.. He begged the officer who made 
liiffl the offer, never again to insult his misfortunes 
in so degrading a manner. 

Soon afterwards he was exchanged, when he 
repaired to the American standard and received 
Hhe command of a select rilSe corps, by General 
Washington's recommendation, who, although in 
ivant of his services, judged it prudent to detach 
bim to the assistance of General Gates. That 
Creneral having after tbe fall of Ticonderoga, suc- 
ceeded Geaeral St. Clair^ appeared unable t;^ 
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check the career of Burgoyne, io whose subsequent 
capture Morgan pi^ticuiarlj distingutshed himself, 
notwithstanding which, Gates in his official comoiu* 
location of that event to the American government, 
passed bis services over unnoticed. The cause was 
this : Gates was connected with a party who wish^ 
e<l to itake away the chief command from Wash* 
iftgton, and sounded Morgan on the subject. Mor- 
gan treated the attempt with disdain, and declared 
he would serve under no other commander. Hence 
intimacies ceased to exist between them, and Gates 
treated him with studied neglect. The latter, 
after Burgoyne's capture, having invited several 
British and American officers to dine with him, 
purposely neglected Morgan. Having, however, 
some business to transact with him, he called on 
the General at his dining-room in the evening ; 
but upon his entrance was not announced to the 
guests. His business finished, he witlidrew, and 
the British officers having learnt his name, fol- 
lowed him out of Gates's presence and paid him 
individually their respects. 

On, the northern frontiers of New-Jersey his 
brother resided, whom he had not seen for many 
years, and who he learnt was in extreme indigencei* 
On his return from Saratoga he left his troops a 
few days, and went twenty miles- out of his way 
to see him. During this visit he slept on the bare 
floor, his brother hai^ng but one bed in the house, 
which the General refused to occupy on account 
of the indisposition of his sister-inJavv. He of- 
fered hi& brother a good farm if he would remove 
with him into Virginia, which from strong local 
atjtacbments his brother declined. 

He returned to his corps and proceeded on to 
the main army, where the most hazardous enteiv 
prizes were committed to him for execution. 

Jbte was placed with a command, in ihe wiotifj* 
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of 1777, on the we$t side of Scbujikill, to preveot 
the country people from supplying the British* 
vho were then in possession oi Philadelphia, ^^itb 
provisions. 

The eclat which Gates gained by the capture of 
Burgoyne, induced Congress to invest him with 
the command of the armies in the southern state^^ 
in order, if possible, *to retrieve the American 
afiiaurs in that quarter. Notwithstanding the dis* 
pleasure he manifested towards Morgan at Sara- 
toga, on account of his failure in detaching the 
confidence of that officer from the Commander-in- 
chief, he strongly solicited Morgan to accompany 
him to bis southern command, which was as strongs 
ly resisted, until Morgan's resentment was some- 
what blunted by the reception of a brevet Briga- 
dier-General's commission. He, however, did 
not join the southern army until after Gate's dis- 
comfiture at Cambden, which caused Congress to 
transfer the command of the south to Generat 
Greene, who fully retrieved the American affairs 
iii that quarter. 

When the British army lay at Winnsborough, 
Morgan having the command of the van of Gene*^ 
ral Smallwood, attempted to cut off a foraging 
partj of the British, who were ravaging the country 
between the two armies. His vigilant adversary, 
however, escaped safe to the British camp at 
Cambdtn. 

To bis command was committed a division com- 
posed of several corps destined for operations iit 
the western quarter. They were, on their march, 
to be strengthened with mountain militia from 
Carolina and Georgia. Bis orders were to pass 
the Catawba and take post in the countiy between 
Broad and Pacolet rivers^ whieh with correspond- 
ing dispositions, was to secure provisions for Gre« 

Imnl Creeae's arin;jr, During this mArclt be re^ 
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^tifred a part of tbe expected «uccour, and, after 
Iiaviog passed Broad river, took a pesiiion near 
its conflaence with the Pacolet. At tbe time 
Cornvrallis learnt the dispositions of Morgan, 
General Greene was seveatj miles on his rights 
mod Morgan fifty miles on his left. Alarmed for 
the safety of Augusta and Ninety-six, Cornwallis 
despatched Tarleton with a body of troops, either 
to force Moi^n to battle, or to drive nim back 
into North Carolina. Aware of Tarleton's ad- 
vance, Morgan took his measures accordingly. 
The former gave his troops but little repose until 
be came up with tbe latter, at the Cowpens, where 
be intended to give his adversary battle, which be 
wrongfully si^posed to be the intention of Moi> 
gan to avoid, who halted bis troops for repose, and 
determined to give battle when offerjcd. 

Tarleton's judgment being overruled by irri- 
tation of temper, advanced at the dawn of day*; 
(January 17, 1781.) Apprised of his movements 
Morgan was duly prepared for action. The en^ 
viracis of Cowpens were covered with open wood^ 
which permitted the cavalry to manoeuvre with 
fadiity, and Tarleton's trebled Morgan's. Tbe 
flanks of the latter had no resting place, and could 
be easily turned. Broad river was parallel in his 
rear, which prevented a safe retreat in case of a 
discomfiture. Although Morgan might have cho- 
sen a more eligible situation, in the opinion of 
others, for bis forces to act advantaseously, had 
he crossed the river, where he might have had 
ground suited to his species of troops and inferi- 
ority of numbers. As it was, bis disposition for 
action evinced his gr«eat capacity. Majors McDow- 
ell of North Carolina, and Cunningham of Geor- 
gia, were sent forward with two light bodies of 
militia to amuse the foe as he advanced, by keep- 
ing up ^ slow but well-directed fire, and he kll 
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back f upon tke front line with wliicfa he was lo 
nnge and renew the fight. General Pickens com* 
manded the main body of the militia of which this 
line was composed. Lieutenant Colonel Howard 
commanded the second line, composed of two 
companies of militia who had mostly been CoQti;- 
' nental soldiers, whose time of service had expired 
under Captains Triplet and Taite. 

Morgan addressed his troops, exhorting thedi 
in appropriate language to dtsfriay their cott^ 
stancy and vulor, and then took post in the fine,. 
awaiting in silence the advance of the enemy. * 

Gratified with the prospect of an ^^engageraeill 
and presuming on success, Tarleton hurried the 
disposition of his forces, which were not complete^ 
when his line began to push forward, his reserve 
waiting for subsequent orders. Morgan's light 
troops quickly fell back and ranged with Picken's,, 
M they had been directed. After an obstinate 
contest on both sides, Tarleton was compelled to 
yield the palm of victory to a force inferior in 
number. On this occasion, Congress passed a re- 
solve approbatory of the conduct of Morgan, hfe 
officers, and privates, caused a gold medal to be 
presented to Brigadier^General Morgan, a sword 
to Brigadier-General Pickens, a silver medal to 
Colonels Howard and Washington each, and a 
sword to Captain Triplet. In this memorable^ 
battle of *the Cowpens, Tarleton had every ad- 
vantage in point of ground, cavalry, and numbers^ 
aided by two pieces of artillery, of which his ad- 
versary had none. Profiting by this victory, Morr 
gan immediately began to fall back. He crossed 
Broad river on the evening of the day of battle, 
and proceeded, by forced marches, towards the 
Catawba, General Greene having determined to 
retreat into Virginia. Morgan continued his route^ 
and being joined by Greene with a few dragoons. 
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^fi^cted the passage pf that river, although keenly 
pursued by Cornwallis. Having been attacked 
by frequent rheumatic affections on the retreat 
to Guilford Court-house, he intimated a ivish to 
4^tir&. A select duty had been determined on, 
the perforniance of which was offered to him, but 
Botwitbstanding the most urgent solicitations to 
accept that command, after some hesitation, he 
finally declined, and obtained leave to retire on 
account of his health. He left the army at Guil-« 
ford Court-house, and returned to his seat in 
Frederick, wh^re he continued in retirement until 
the insurrection in the western parts of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1794, when he was detached by the ex*, 
ecutive of Virginia, at the head of the militia 
quota of that state, to join the troops called out 
by the President of the united States, to smother 
discorid in its embryo. When the main army 
mthdrew, be was left in command in the dis^ 
affected districts until the spring of 179j^, when by 
the orders of President Washington, he disbanded 
his troops, and afterwards returned to the bosom 
of his family. Having by long and arduous ser- 
vices established his character as a soldier, he 
now embarkdd in another sphere. He offered 
himself as a candidate to represent the CoDgres-* 
, sional district, in which he resided, in the bouse 
of Representatives of the United States. Baffled 
; in his first attetnpt, his second succeeded, and 
having served out his constitutional term, he de- 
clined a re-election. On account of ill health and 
I a gradual decay of his constitution, he removed 
from Saratoga, his seat in Frederick, to Berres^ 
ville, or as it has been called Battletown, the 
scene of his early life, and thence to Winchester, 
I where death closed his earthly career in 1799. 
His education was circumscribed, which necessa- 
rily limited the sphere of bis acquirements. In 
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private life lie was amiable and sincere. He ^s 
not a rigid disciplinariani but governed more b} 
confidence than by comn^and. Me was of 
enterprising disposition, but calm and collecti 
in the hour of danger, prone rather to forgive' 
than resent injuries ; but resentful of indignities. 
The medal voted him by Congress, the die of { 
which was prepared by Dupre at Paris, containsr 
the following inscriptions; near the periphery, on « 
one side, • ' 

DANIELI MORGAN DUCI £XERTICUS. 

In the centre, a figure in the garb of an Indian 
Is represented crowning this hero with a wreath of 
laurel ; at the base, 

COMITIA AMERICANA. 

on the reverse, 

VICTORIA LIBEKTATIS VINDEX. 

a display of the engagement, then, ^ 

^UGATIS, CAPTIS, AUT CJESIS, AD COWPENS, EOS'? 
T1BI7S, XVII JAN. MDCCLXXXI. 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

ISRAEL PUIt|A|(. 

« 

* * • 

John Putnam, the Grandfatbeif of the subject 
of the following sketch, with hi« Uvo> brothers, 
emigrated from the south of En^hmd, and were 
among the first settlers of Naurakeag, .called by 
them, and since known by the name of Salem, in 
the state of Massachusetts, where Captain Joseph 
(the Generates father) spent his days. •;l'he Ge- 
neral was born in the same town, January 7tb, 
1718, O. S. The then limited means oiVa provin- 
cial farmer, in an infant settlement, a^orded the 
General merely a common, English education. 
He enjoyed a good constitution, and was of a 
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[ "courageous and enlerprising, but not of a quarrel* 
f some temper. His courage particularly dis- 
I played itself on bis first visit to Boston, at twelve 
'. ]rears of age. His rustic appearance drew forth 
I the sarcasms and sneers of a boy much his supe- 
; rior in size and years, which he bore patiently for 
I some time. Unable longer to endure the conduct 
: of his unmannerly antagonist, he gave him the 
: challenge, which was immediately accepted, and 
young I'utnam succeeded in giving him a com- 
I plete chastisement for his rude behaviour. 

Between the ages of twenty and twenty-one, he 
united himself in wedlock to a Miss Pope, daugh- 
ter of a Mr. John Pope, of Salem, by whom he 
had ten children. 

In 1739, be removed from Salem to Pomfret, ia 
Connecticut, forty miles east of Hartford, where 
he purchased a considerable tract of land, and 
applied himself closely to its cultivation and im- 
provement. The incidents of domestic life are 
seldom of such consequence as to attract public 
attention ; but an incident in that sphere mdst be 
related, which in a peculiar manner evinces the 
great degree of native courage, which he posses- 
1 sed. Beasts of prey are generally very trouble- 
^ some in new settlements. Pomfret was singularly 
pestered with wolve^. In one night Putnam had 
seventy sheep and ^oats killed, besides lambs 
wounded. The* inhabitants resorted to means 
1 which siyrdeeded in the destruction of the young 
; wolves ; |;^ut an old she one baffled every attempt 
i of the hunters to destroy her. To effect her de- 
I struction, Putnam and five of his neighbours en- 
I tered into an agreement to hunt alternately, until 
[ they accomplished their object. This trouble- 
some intruder had lost one of her toes in a steel 
i trap in extricating herself from the hunter's snares 5 
consequently after a light fall of snow, they were 
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etiabled. to track her roufe as far as Connftctkut 
river, whence they retraced her in a direct line 
towards Pomfret. In tlie forenoon of the fcriiow-* 
ing day, they pursued her into her den only, three 
miles distant from Putnam's dwelliiig. A physi- 
cal force of strength and artifice were collected 
and used to dislodge the common enemy, but in 
vain. The hounds wounded, returned and refused 
to renew the contest, the straw blazed without 
•effect, and to the fumes of brimstone, the odorific 
emblem of the infernal regions, she bade de^uice* 
Their fruitless efforts were unceasingly continued 
until ten o'clocli at night, when Putnam proposed 
that his negro man should descend into the cavern 
and shoot the wolf, but the latter declined, 
Vexed at this disappointment, he declared he was 
ashamed to have a coward in his family, and ex«- 
pressed his determination to attempt the foe's de- 
struction himself, against which resolve all wIm^ 
vrere present remonstrated ineffectually* 

The only combustible material be could obtaiik, 
at that time, was several slices of birch bark, hav^ 
ing lighted which, his coat and waistcoat beiog* 
oS^ and a rope around his body, to draw him back 
at a concerted signal, he entered the cavern head 
foremost. 

The aperture of the den, on the east side of a 
very high ledge of rocks, is about two feet square; 
thence it descends obliquely fifteen feet, and rua** 
ning horizontally about ten more, it grad^^aily as- 
cends sixteen feet towards its termination. The 
sides of the cavern are of smooth solid rocks, which 
seem to have been divided by some convulsion of 
nature. Its floor arid top are also of stone, and 
when covered with ice in winter its entrance is 
very slippery. In no place is it three feet wide, 
uor high enough for a man to raise himself up 

right. 
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Havmg groped bis passage to the horizontal 
i part of the den with his glimtnering light, siii»- 
rounded otherwise by an impenetrable darkness, 
\ he proceeded cautiously until he came to the ns- 
I cent, which he slowly mounted on his hands and 
knees, until he disc(»vered the glaring eyeballs of 
the wolf, who was sitting at the extremity of the 
isavern. Starting at the light, she gnashed her 
teetl) and gave a sullen growl. Having satisfied 
[ litoDSflelf, he gave the appointed signal, when the 
; people at the aperture, hearing the wolf's growl, 
and fearful that something had befallen him, drew 
bim forth so quick that his shirt was stnpped over 
i his bead and his skin severely torn. Having ad- 
jus^d his clothed, and loaded his gun with nine 
I biK^k shot, he descended a second time with n 
I torch in one hand and the musket in the other. 
He approaclied the animal nearer than before ; 
; i^ assiiraied a mo^e fierce and terrific appearance, 
bowling, roiling ber eyes, snapping her teeth, and 
tettidgber head faH between her legs; she appear- 
ed in tbe attitude and on the point of springing at 
fainij when he instantly levelled his piece and fired 
at her bead. Stunned by the repercussion and 
I almost suffocated by the smoke, be was instantly 
drawn out. Having refreshed himself, he de- 
scended a third time, and found the wolf dead. 
He laid bold of her, and giving tbe signal was 
lifaiyn up in safety with her, to tbe great exuLa- 
tion of bis neighbours. 

His transition from straitened to easy circum- 
4ilances, was the certain fruits of his unceasing 
"industry. Hk farm was well cultivated, and h^ 
bore the character of a skilful agriculturist. 

He was thirty-seven years of age when the war, 
which preceded the American Revolution, brok^ 
out between France and England. It was at this 
juncture he first appeared on the stage of human 
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aetion in a public capacity. In 1765, be wa9 agr 
pointed Captain of a company in Lyman's re^ 
jnent of provincials, which were among the first 
troops raised in Connecticut on that occasielk 
Hi^ sooa enlisted his compliment of recruits^ wbicli 
were some of the most hardy and enterprising ia 
the province, and with his regiment joined the ar*- 
my near Crown Point at the opening of tha.t cam- 
paign. It was then he became acquainted with a 
Captain Rogers, afterwards Major, who was muc& 
celebrated as a partisan officer. With this gentle- 
roan be afterwards traversed the wilderness, to gain 
information, reconnoitre the enemy's line, capture 
straggling parties, beat up their quarters and sur- 
prise their a.dvance pickets. In the first of their 
excursions, detached with a party of light troops^ 
the life of Rogers was preserved by the intrepidity 
and bravery of Putnam, at the cxpence of the 
'blood of the enemy.. This circumstance geheraled 
a friendship which lasted through life. . The ob- 
ject of the excursion was to obtain a correct 
Icnowlediie of the situation and condition of the 
fortifications at Crown Point. As they could not 
approach sufficiently near with their men without 
being discovered, despising all dangers, they left 
them at a convenient distance, directing them 
strictly to keep concealed until their return. 

They silently advanced during the evening, and 
}ay during the night contiguous to the fort, to 
>vbich they approached so near as to obtain for 
their General the required information. At a 
&mall distance from each other. Captain Rogers 
met a stout Frenchman, who with one hand laid 
bold of his fusee, and with the otber made an at* 
tempt to stab him, calling at the same time to an 
adjacent guard for assistance. , The guard an- 
swered, Putnam immediately ran to the aid of 
Rogeri^ and with the butt end of his piece killed 
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1 the Freneb«flan bfi the spat, after ^bicfa they fled 
i to their party, with whom they returned to the en* 
I eaiDpfnetit without ]o89. 

\ The time of Golonial sei^ice expired with the 
\ caiHp^iigli ; but Putnam was appointed, and took 
the field fl^in ift 1756. 

Ciiptain Putnam and lieutenant Dnrkee at« 
teaipted one night to reec^nooitre the enemy's 
caimp at the wens, near Ticonderoga. The 
French, contrary to the English practice, lodged 
their men in a circle at a distance from the fire, 
' which wM'kept up in the centre, and in the sur- 
r<mnding darkness posted their sentinels. Igno- 
! rant of this disposition of the French, the Captaia 
I aii^ Lrfei^enaiH crawled on their hands and knees 
I ifiost cautiously towards their camp, when to their 
gi^at surprise, they found themselves in the midst 
I of the enemy, ahd betook themselves to flight. 
The e»emy fired, and Lieutenant Durkee was 
slightly wounded. In their attempt (o escape, 
Putnam fell inio a elay-pit, and Durkee followed* 
Supposing him an enemy, Putnam had bis toma- 
hawk lifted to" waft his soul to other regions, 
when the well*known voice of his companion 
artested the stroke of death. Springing from the 
pit, they made gt)od their retreat, and secreted 
j them^ekes behind a ledgfe of logs, while in their 
flight the shot whistled arouiid them like a storm 
of hail. Putnam, upon examining his canteen, to 
fake himself, and give bis friend a little rum to 
cheei* tfcdr exhausted- ^irits, found it perforated 
with an- inimical ball and his* liqtior gone. His 
blanket was pierced with 14t holes ; but his bettep 
St aw prevstiled. 

During* the same campaign, a di\'ision of 60D 
of the enemy attacked the baggage and provision 
waggons at Halfway Brook, equi-distant from 
Eort B^^erd and the south end of Lake Georgia 

4* 
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billed the oxen, plundered the wagons, and made 
good their retreat^ without that opposition which 
the strength of the escort warranted them to ex- 
pect. This disaster induced General Webb to 
order Captains Putnam and Rogers " to teke 100 
volunteers in boats, with two small pieces, and 
two blunderbusses, and to proceed down Lake 
George to a certain point, there to leave the bat- 
teaux under proper guard, and thence to cross bj 
land, so as to harass, and if practicable, intercept 
the retreating enemy at the narrows." In conse- 
quence of this order, the party arrived at the 
place of destination, half an nour before the boats 
came in view, and, being concealed, waited until 
the enemy, who were unapprized of this circum- 
jstance, entered the narrows with their batteaux 
loaded with plunder. The Spartan band of volun- 
teers opened on them a destructive fire ; many of 
their oarsmen were killed, their batteaux sunk, 
and the whole body of the enemy would have 
been destroyed, had not then propitious gales and 
a strong current quickly carried them through the 
Narrows, out of Musket shot, ioto the wide part of 
South Bay. The shattered remnant of this squa- 
dron arrived at.Ticonderoga, and informed, that 
Putnam and Rogers were at the Narrows, afteK 
whom the enemy detached a fresh party to efiect 
their destruction on their return to Fort Edward. 
Expecting such an attempt, they exerted themr 
selves to regain as soon as possible their boats^ 
which were twenty miles distant, and effected it 
the same night. Next day, having returned as 
far as Sabbath-day-Point, they discovered on. 
shore this detachment of the enemy^ consisting of 
300 men, who had passed them in the night, and 
who, perceiving Putnam's party, hastily fled to 
their boats, and rowed' out for battle. Advancing 
m line and flushed with expectations of victory, 
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they came within pistol shot, when at once the 
well-directed pieces and blonderbusses, were fired^ 
which raked them fore and aft. Supported by a 
well-directed fire of small arms, these pieces 
played upon the enemy until they were com- 
pletely driven back to Ticonderoga, with great 
slaughter. Putnam and Rogers had but one 
killed and two slightly wounded. They landed 
at the Point, and leisurely returned to the British 
camp in excellent order. 

Putnam was engaged in every enterprise of haz- 
ard, and discharged his duties with consummate 
skill and bravery. 

The Provincial legislature of Connecticot, ap- 
prised of his merits, promoted him, in 1757, to the 
rank of a Major. 

A few days before the siege of Fort William 
'; Henry, which took place this year, Major Putnam 
with 200 men, escorted to that fortification from 
Fort Edward, General Webb, commanding in the 
northern department, in order to examine its c6n- 
diti6n« It stood at tlie southern extremity of 
Lake George. After several attempts to land in 
the n%ht had been made by others. Major Put- 
nam^ with eighteen volunteers in three whale 
boats, proceeded down the bay, in open day, ibr 
the discovery of the situation of the French at 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent posts* Before he 
arrived, however, at North West Bay, he disco- 
vered a body of men on an island, upon which he 
left two boats to fish at a distance, and returned 
with the third immediately, with the information 
to his General,, who, concluding that his other 
boats were captured, ordered him to come on 
shore. After receiving the intelligence, which 
had been thus obtained, the General reluctantly 
assented to iiis importunities to return for further 
itiformatioa and to bring off his other boats.r— 
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These he soon joined, and by their superior vefo* 
city escaped through a number of the enemy*^ 
canoes, which bad nearly surrounded them, as-* 
certained the precise situation of the enenry^ and 
returned. He informed the General, thart hebiki 
discovered a large army in notion, which he eon- 
juctured to be obviously destined for the siege of 
Fort William Henry, which in fact took pkce the 
next day, and its garrison of 2500, under Colonel 
Monro, would not have been under the necessitjf 
of a capitulation, had Webb succoured it as he 
ought, With the means in his power; but, the ad* 
vance of General Johnson for its relief) w^ilh all 
the provincials, militia, and Putnam with his ran- 
gers, was mysteriously countermanded, and th^ 
French General Montcalm was honored with its 
submission. 

General Lyman, who succeeded to the com'* 
mand of Fort Edward, shortly after thi^ disaster, 
itsed every means in his power to strengthen the 
fortifications. In effeictiRg this object, his fatigue 
parties were much closed and harassed by the 
French and their Indian allies, but Putnam was 
eminently useful in frustrating their dangers and 
chastising them for their temerity. At this period 
he, in nutking a masterly, bold and successful ef- 
fort to extricate bis friend, Captain Little, froal 
freat peril, was guilty of disobedience of ordefs. 
'he iniminent danger of bis friend and the s«ict<6ss 
attending his exertions, prevented him from the 
censure of a court-martial. 
^ The next campaign, General Abercrdmbie took 

I the command of this fort. The Genera)* ordbred 

Putnam with 60 men to proceed by land to StmA 
Bay, o« Lake George, to intercept parties of the^ 
enemy, and to obtain infermation. In effectteg 
this object, he built a small stockade, ^tfully co»- 

tealed gn ^ baufa^ of Wood cr^ek, ii«ar ite estoK 
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ary loto the lake f hence he was attacked by about 
^dc of the eneoajTy French and Indians, under Mo- 
lang« in this rencontre was slain of the foe five 
times fans numerical force. His loss was one pro- 
viQcial and one Indian. He made good his re- 
treat in a most masterly manner, with the loss of 
20 men. The enemy returned to Canada with 
ecly half the force they set out with. On this oc- 
casion, he displayed his usual sagacity in defeating 
tlie assiduous designs of his assailants. When on 
his return, within twelve miles of Fort Edward, he 
met General Lyman with 500 men, who had been 
d^patched to cover bis retreat. 

The next year, the command of Fort Edward 
Tvas given to Colonel Haviland. In the winter of 
1757, the barracks took fire, and would have com- 
nunicated to the magazine, which was only twelve 
feet distance, and contained 300 barrels of gun- 
powder, had it not been for Putnam's indivi- 
«lui perseverance, bravery, and indefatigable in- 
dustry in extinguishing the flames. For this he 
received the thanks of his commanders. On this 
occasion he was so burnt, that all the skin came 
off his hands, and one month expired before his 
recovery. 

In 1758, General Abercrombie commanded the 
attack on Ticonderoffa, garrisoned by 5000 men. 
His force consisted of 1600 regulars and provin- 
xials, well supplied with provisions, artillery and 
Tvarlike stores. Putnam was in the van, and with 
lOD men, attended by Lord Howe, filed off and 
met the left flank of the enemy's advance, by 
whose fiirst fire Howe fell, universally beloved and 
regretted. Putnam and his party cut their way 
through the enemy's ranks, and joined by Cap- 
tain D'Ell and 20 men, with some o^er small 
parties, furiously charged their rear, by which 30^ 
were killed and 14Q taken prisoners, This vie- 
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torious parCy being mistaken for tfae eaemy by tiie 
left wing, in consequence of their being broo^ 
into a state of confusion by unskilful guidea, 
Putnam ran through a heavy fire, which had been 
commenced to prevent a mistake which woid4 
otherwise have had a fatal result. By this fire, a 
a^geant and several prirates were ktlied. 

In consequence of the difficulty of^brii^iag oa 
the heavy artillery, upon the report of the engt^' 
neer, an attack on this post was made by niusi' 
ketry. The attack was ill-jadged, but made 
most spiritedly. Putnam acted as ai^ in ln*iiig^ 
ing the provincials into aditm, and assisted ii 
keeping order in the retreat* The British hm 
on this occasion was 2000 killed and wounded^ 
and 2500 stand of arras taken by the French. 
The evening after this disaster, the British re** 
gained their camp at the southward of Ltai^ 
George. So precipitate was their retreat irf'ter 
4his galling repulse. 

Lying with a canoe and five men one ckry on 
the eastern shore of the Hudson, near tfae rapids^ 
contiguous to the site of Fort Miller, Putnam te 
•scape capture bv the savages, who were attack* 
ing him by surprise, formed the dangerous design 
af descending the falls, which lie executed in safety 
amid a sliower of balls, in presence of the aston* 
ished savages, s^ the sight of which they bdieved 
him to be invulnerable. ^ 

Five hundred men under Majors Rogers and 
Putnam were despatched in August, to watch the 
motions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. The 
)»arty separated into two equal divisions at South 
Bay, and Rogers posted himself on Wood Creek, 
twelve miles distant from Putnam. They were 
afterward^ discovered, wfien they formed a re^^un- 
ion, and took measures to efiiect their return to 
Fort £dward. in the execution of thij» plan, thev 
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itftte ambuscaded by thof famous French partizan 
Moiaug, witk 500 men, who had been despatched 
fbr the .purpose, and an action ensued, which was 
fought with the greatest ferocity. The contest was 
long and dubious — ^tn the action Putnam was 
taken prisoner and tied to a tree. For some time 
he was e^tposed to the double fire of the contend- 
ing parties, until at length the brave D'Ell and 
Harman succeeded in driving the enemy from the 
doubtful field. 

In this retreat, Major Ptitnam was untied by the 
4savage, whose captive be was, stripped of his 
clothing, loaded with the packs of the wounded, 
tightly pinioned, and compelled to travel in this 
cruel maanen Having received a cut in his face 
with a tomahawk, by the bandsof a brutal French- 
man, and experienced many other cruelties and 
hardships, he, at last met with some compassion 
from his Indian masler, who, on his return, gave 
him a pair of moccasin^ and discovered much re- 
sentment, on account of the inhuman conduct of 
bis fellow warriors towards the unfortunate cap- 
tive. He, however, arrived with the Indians at 
Ticonderoga where he wa« placed under a French 
guard, and his savage tormentors were no longer 
suffered to exercise their cruelties towards him. 
To describe the studied ignominy, reproach; and 
cruelties, to which he was obliged to submit, du- 
ring his dreadful captivity, would be too shocking 
lo relate. 

At Ticonderoga, the Major was examined by 
the French Commander-in-chief the Marquis de 
Montcalm, who subsequently fell at Quebec in its 
defence against the arms of Britain, contending 
bravely with, the gallant Wolfe, whose victory was 
sealed with the blood of the adverse chieftains. 
TEhe Marquis caused him to be conducted, u»»der 
the care of a French oflfcer, to Montreal^ and t# 
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be treated with great humanity and indulgenee. . 
Among the prisoners in this city was the philan- 
thropic Colonel Peter Schuyler, who hayini^ 
heard of the Major's arrival, sought him out, and I 
at the scene of human misery which be presented, | 
file Colonel expressed his irritation, even beyond i 
the bounds of prudence neccessary to be observed 
by a captive; clothed him decently, gave him 
money, and caused him to be treated with the res^ 
pect due to his rank. 

The capture of Frontenac shortlv after by Ge- ^ 
neral Bradstreet afforded a cartel for exchange of { 
prisoners, in which Colonel Schuyler was included* 
The worth of Putnam had secured the Colonel's 
friendship, who, to effect bis liberation over cap^ 
tives of prior claims, resorted to a justifiable stra- 
tagem in the following manner: Tbe Colonel 
went to the French Govemmr, whom he addressed 
with the most seeming indifference, thus : " Sir — 
there is an old man here H%p is a provincial Ma- 
jor, and wishes to be j^t hoitoe with bis wife and 
children. He can do no good here, or any where, 
else ; I believe your Excellency had better keep 
some of the young men who have no wives or 
children to care for, and let the old fellow go 
home with me." It need not be added that tlie 
artifice fully succeeded. 

At Colonel Schuyler's, Mrs. Howe, a fair cap- 
tive, who had experienced all the vicissitudes of 
war and the manifold inventions of savage cruelty, 
was introduced to the Major's acquaintance, and 
by his philanthropy shielded under the same roof. 
To enter into a detail of her sufferings is foreign 
to this biography. Her tale ofwoe would harrow 
up the inmost feelings of humanity. To retum 
from captivity. Colonel Schuyler was compelled, i 
by circumstances, to precede the other prisoners J! 
th^uded in the cartel 5 he tb^fore committed 7 
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.This lady, who had been once the smiling child of 
liappier days, to the care ofthe Major, who became 
a$ it were, her gnardian angel, as well ak that of 

I lier five accompanying fatherless children, and 

I protected her against the ardent pursuit of an im- 
passioned foe, through a trackless wilderness, uii" 
til they arrived on the provincial frontiers, when 
they solaced themselves, in their parting regrets, 
with tbe cheering prospect of the heartfelt em- 

; bjQpces of their long-lost friends. 

After the capture of Quebec and the consequent 
reduction of Canada, General Amherst having 
made himself master of the posts of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, appointed Putnam, who had 

' been promoted- to the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, 
to superintend the parties detached to procure- 
timber and other materials, for the purpose of 

I strengthening the fortifications. 

; In 1760, General Amherst, in order to termi- 
nate the war in Canada with the least possible 
effusion of blood, destined thhee separate corps to 
^O'Operate by difierent -routes for the reduction 
of Montreal, the last strong hold of the French in 
that country. General Wolfe's command had de- 

I volved on General Murray, who was ordered t^ 
ascend the river St. Lawrence : Colonel Haviland 

I with the second corps was directed to penetrate 

I by the Isle-au-Noix, while 10,000 men under Am- 
herst himself were to pass* up the Mohawk, tra- 
verse lake Ontario, and, by descending the St. 
Lawrence, unite with the other two. To this lat* 
ter corps was Lieutenant-colonel Putnam at- 
tached, who, on every occasion, which the prb* 
gress of his body v^ry frequently presented, Hbe- 
haved with that intrepidity and boldness, which 
were the usual traits of his character. An attem{)t 
was to be made on Oswegatchie, a post in thoir 
route, which was^bbslructed by two armed vessete 

i vftp. v 5 
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These he boarded with 1000 men in 50 batUaEoac: 
in the most daring manner, himself leading his 
men to the onset, with a picked crew, and beetle 
•and wedges to wedge their rudders. — ^Tbe victory- 
was bjoodless, in consequence of the cowardly be* 
haviour of the crew of one oF the armed vessels, 
who compelled their captain to haul down his co- 
lours. 

The next object was the reduction of the for- ' 
tress, which was on an island, defended by a h^li 
abattis of black ash, projecting every where over 
the water. A mode of attack was proposed by 
Lieutenant-colonel Putnam, with an offer on his 
part to carry it into effect ; the General approved 
of his plan and directed him to [froceed. Each 
i^oat was surrounded with fascines, musket-proof, 
and a board 20 feet long, fixed in the manner of a 
half drawbridge, which was to be dropped on the 
pointed brush. The escalade was attempted in 
various points at once. The astonished garrison 
capitulated without defence, and the Colonel was 
highly honoured by his commander for ingenuity, 
boldness, and success. In reverse of fortune, 
Colonel Putnam found his former Indian master 
at a small Indian village, called* Coefanawaga^ 
near Montreal, comfortably situated in a well- 
built stone house, where they cordially greeted 
each other. The Indian treated him with great 
hospitality, and in his present situation the Colo- 
nel extended his friendly protection. 
, In the rupture between Great Britain and 
Spain, in January 1762, a formidable expedition 
against Havanna was comlhiited to the char^ of 
Lord Albemarle. It was composed in part of a 
body of provincials from New- 1 ork. New- Jersey, 
and Connecticut, under General Lyman of Con- 
necticut ;. the command of whose regiment, one 
thousand strong, raised i& that state, devolvied on 
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Ziieatenant-colonel Putnam. The transports ar- 
rived off Cuba in safety, but a storm arose, whea 
Oolonel Putnam and five hundred men were 
wrecked on a reef pf craggy rock^, about twenty- 
four miles from Carthagena. By much industry 
Bnd fatigue, they reached the main, where they 
made a fortified camp, and remained unmolested ; 
after the storm had subsided they were taken to' 
Havanna, where their presence was of infinite 
service in its redaction. The provincials as well 
as others, suffered severely by sickness and other 
casualties, so that few returned to their native 
homes. 

Notwithstanding the general peace, which took 
-place in Etirope in 1763, the savages still con* 
tinned hostile, and in 1764, General Bradstreet 
^as sent to reduce them to quietness. Putnam, 
in this expedition, was raised to the rank of Co- 
lonel, and was accompanied by his ancient Indian 
master and about one hundred Cochnawaga war- 
riors. At Detroit, the intrepid D'Ell, the friend 
of Putnam, was killed in a sally from that garri- 
son against the savages, who had invested it^ 
before General Bradstreet cpuld arrive to hiji 
relief. C[po6 the General reaching this post and 
raising the siege, the savages made a treaty with 
him, which ended the war in North America, 

After bearing a commission for ten j'ears, and 
encountering the hardsliij^s and vicissitudes of 
a military life. Colonel Putnam retired to the 

fJough, to enjoy the sweets of domestic repose, 
n civil life, he was universally respected, was 
frequently elected to offices in his own town, and 
often returned a member of the General As- 
sembly. 

The memorable Stamp Act, which received the 
assent of the Crown, March 82, 1766, and was to 
take effect on the Noveaaber foUowin|^, laid the 
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eround work of those disputes, which eventuated 
m the recognition of the independence of the co- 
lonies as a separate ndtion. Upon the proraulga^ 
tion of this Act, the whole continent from Maine 
to Georgia,, was clamorous against the measure as 
an infringement On their colonial rights. The 
energetic pleasures of the people of Connecticut^ 
at the instigation of Colonel Putnam,, prevented 
the introduction of the stamped paper into that 

{province, and produced the resignation of Mr^ 
ngersol, the royal agent. His conversation with 
Governor Fitch evinced his firmness and determi- 
nation on that occasion. The force of public 
opinion having induced the repeal of that obno:(- 
ious measure. Colonel Putnam continued his ag- 
ricttliural pursuits, which were interrupted, about 
this time, by the loss of the first joint of his right 
thunlib, by one casualty, and the fracture of his 
thigh by another, which rendered it about an inch 
i>horter than the left, and caused him to limp d^ 
ring the remainder of his life* 

In 1770, Colonel Putnam, in conjunction with 
General Lyman, went to explore the situation on 
the river Mi9sissippi, of a grant of land obtained 
from the Crown, for the provincial officers and 
soldiers of Connecticut, who had survived the 
siege of Havanna. They accomplished their ob- 
ject after a tedious journey. General Lyman 
ibrmed an establishment and died there. Colonel 
Putnam's prospect was blasted by the stormy 
times which succeeded, although he had placed 
some labourers on his location, and left with them 
Home provisions and farming utensils. 

Although Colonel Putnam always conducted 
himself as a loyal subject, as he had abundantly 
evinced by his manifold sufferings and hardships 
in the previous wars, in behalf of the mother 
country, he waa ever alive to the dignity of hu- 
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fiaan nature, and spurned at the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience and non-resistance, when the at- 
tempts of the Crown were again manifested in the 
tea act, and Boston port-bill. The object of these 
two acts was to reduce the colonies to a state of 
at>|ect vassalage, by providing the junior^ branch- 
es of the British aristocracy with places and 
sinecures, to support a ranic and dignity not to be- 
outdone by the accumulated wealth of his ma- 
jesty's plebeian subjects, through the medium of a 
flourishing commerce. 

When at Boston, at General Gage's bead quar- 
ters, prior to the commencement of hostilities, he 
vjras frequently interrogated by the Commander- 
in-chief and other officers, with whom he had' 
formerly served, what course he would pnrsue in 
caseof an appeal to arms^ He uniformly replied, 
that he would make his country's cause his own. 
From the high esteem, in which he was held by 
bis countrymen, his opinions were also asked, on 
one occasion in particular, as to the practicability 
pf an army of five thousand British veterans tra- 
versing the territories of the colonies : his answer 
was promptly given : " no doubt, if they behaved 
civilly and paid well for all they wanted 5" and 
pausing a moment, he added, " but, if they should 
attempt it in a hostile manner (though the Ame- 
rican men were out of the question) the women 
with their ladles and broomsticks, would knock 
them all orl the head before they got half wajp^ 
through.'' 

•The great objects of the British goverjiment In . 
Kegard to America were developed to Dr. Franklinv 
by the sister of Lord Howe, she having been selected : 
as the secret ag^em of the Crown'to buy off the Doc- 
tor's opposition. The Doctor may be justly said tr 
bai^4aid the ground work of the HevoUuio!u 
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The battle of Lexington, on the ever memorable 
17th of April, t77S, was the commencefflent of the 
appeal to arms, by which heaven and the physi- 
cal powers of the controversialists were to decide 
the future destinies of the colonies — whether they 
should submit to an odious state of servility^ or 
sustain their native dignity and ^ their natural 
rights. The spirit of resistance, anger, and 
revenge, resulting from that first spark of war, 
spread like contagion throughout the country^ 

When Putnam first heard of this event, he was 
like Cincinnatus at his plough. He was, however, 
unlike the venerable Roman, in this, that be did 
not wait the call to command, but unyoked his 
team, left his plough in the field, and without even 
changing his clothes, repaired to the scene of ao 
tion. Here on finding that the British were closely 
invested in Boston, he returned to Connecticul, 
raised a regiment under the authority of the legis- 
lature of that colony, with which he soon repaired 
to Cambridge, where the American head-quar- 
ters had just been established. He was shortly 
after advanced to a Major-general's command, by 
the legislature of bis own state, and had the same 
rank afterwards conferred upon him in the CqH'- 
linental establishment, by Congress ; and here it 
jpay be observed, that prior to this period, each 
•f the four New- England states had organized 
separate commands under generals, whose only 
concert of action was the enthusiasm inspired in 
favour of a common cause. As soon as Putnam's 
promotion in the continental line became known 
to the British Commander-in-chief, General Gage, 
he caused a proposal to be secrettjr made to Gene- 
ral Putnam, offering him, in case he would aban- 
don the cause of the colonies, the same rank in 
the British army, and a great pecuniary reward 
aji the price of his honor. He contejnoed the 
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profered ignominy ; but thought it prudent for a 
wbiie to conceal the proposed insult. 

. The British being invested in Boston by land, 
but not by water, it became necessary to take off 
from the islands in Boston bay, all the live stock 
thereon, so that they might be deprived d( fresh 
provisions. To effect this object, a body of three 
hundred men was despatched, in the month of 
May, who effected their object, at the expense of 
the lives of some men belonging to a British ma* 
riiie guard left to protect the cattle. General 
Putnam, with a reinforcement of three hundred 
men and two pieces of artillery, arrived during 
the skirmish, and just in time to support the corps^ 
who had been first sent over ; and. although ex;- 
posed for several hours to the enemy's fire, they 
removed all the sheep and cattle without loss, and, 
at the same time, destroyed an armed schooner^ 
which was burnt down to the water's edge, and 
disabled an armed sloop, which would have exr 
perienced the fate of the other, had it not been 
towed off by the boats belonging to the enemy's' 
shipping. * 

At the memorable action of Breed'is, improperly 
termed Bunker's hill, Genera) Putnam arrived 
with a reinforcement for General Warren, in time 
to participate in that brilli^Dt affair, wherein the 
vafiquisbed were really the victors ; although the 
want of ammunition compelled them to give up 
tine ground by inches. The enemy pursued the 
retiring Iroops to Winter hill, where General 
Putnam, who was in the rear protecting the retreat, 
made a stand and compelled tbe enemy to retire 
and seek shelter under cover of their shipping -«- * 
During the battle^ Putnam was seen every where 
suding the lamented Warren, to inspire the men 
with that self-confidence which is the necess<ary 

lt.ar)>inger of victory. The pen of Ae JPo^i ae^l 
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tlie Painter's pencil*.ha5 assisted the historic p&gd 
in transmitting to tlie latest posterity the interest- 
ing scenery, in which the General was so conspi" 
cuous an actor. 

After this action, which alike depressed the spi- 
rits of the British by their loss of men, as it did 
the provincials for the loss of the peninsula, Ge- 
neral Gage had strongly fortified himself in Bos- 
ton and Charlestown, while the Americans posses- 
sed the surrounding country, Getieral Wash* 
ington having been appointed Commander-in- 
chief by Congress, arrived at Cambridge, the 
American head-quarters, in the beginning of Ju- 
ly, to assume his command. He divided Iris 
forces into three grand divisions, assigning to 
General Ward the command of the "glit ; to Ge- 
neral Lee, the left, and to General Putnam the 
reserve^ The latter particularly attracted the 
notice and approbation of General Washington,, 
by his activity in hastening the execution of thf 
requisite defences. 

On the 20th of July, the reasons stated by Coa- 
■^gre^s for an appeal to arms were, read at the head 
bf the several divisions of the army. For this 
purpose. General Putnam had paraded bis divi- 
sion on Prospect hill, who, as soon a» the empha* 
lie sentence which 'Concluded that memorable 
address was ended, shouted thrice amen in loud 
buzzas. At the signal from the fort^ given by the 
discharge of a cannon, a new standard just re- 
ceived from Connecticut^ was suddenly displayed, 
elegantly waving in the wind. On one side, was 
discerned" in large letters of gold^ " An apptialto^ 

* See Barlow's Columbiad, M'Fingal, and an elc* 
^nt painting of the battle of Bunker or Breed's hill 
by Colonel Trumbull, formerly Aid-de*eamp -to Q^n%^ 



Heaven^" Oa the reverse, were the armorial 
bearings of Connecticut. This had the effect of 
instiiling anew that patriotic ardour in his troopSf 
which induced them to resign the comforts of do* 
mestic life for the dreary scenes of a war, the 
events of which, not only involved their own fate, 
but that of millions then unborn. This incident is 
told, to shew how well General Putnam was ac- 
quainted with the conflicting passions, which agi* 
tate the human breast. 

The strong situation of the British in Boston, 
and the scarcity of ammunition in the American 
camp, prevented the latter from attempting any 
enterprise of moment. In the spring of 1776, 
however, a most menacing position was taken by 
General Washington, which induced General 
Gage to evacuate the place precipitately, on the 
17th of March, leaving behind him a part of th^ 
voyal stores. 

General Washington despatched the greater 
part of his troops to New-York, where he judged 
the enemy would make an attack, and remained 
behind to watch the movements of a part of the 
British fleet, which lingered in Nantasket road^. 
General Lee had been previously despatched to 
that city with a division of bis army to put it in 
a proper state of defence. The anxiety of the 
Commander-in-chief to complete the defences ber 
gun by General Lee, who, after throwing up* 
some works, had followed a fleet to South Caro- 
lina, which had sailed in January, induced Gene- 
ral Washington to invest General Putnam with 
the command of that important place. This was 
accompanied with plenary instructions to com- 
plete the plans of General Lee, deviating cau- 
tiously therefrom, and only where, by consultation, 
it would be judged expedient from local causes 
or the popular voice. These instructions are 
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dated 29tb of March, 1776 ; are very feeling, and 
discover the implicit confidence reposed ia his 
integrity and abilities by the Conini&nder-in- 
<:hief. 

Thus clothed with plenary power, General 
Putnam hastened to New-York, where, upon his 
arrival, he adopted every necessary and prudent' 
regulation to preserve concord and good order, 
-as well among the citizens as the soldiery, to miti- 
gate whose hardships was his constant study. 
Good policy induced him to adopt prompt and 
^fiectual measures to prevent any communication 
-between the inhabitants and the hostile fleet, 
which lay in the waters opposite his command,, 
and thus cut off the supply of water and fresh 
provisions, which they had previously been accus- 
-tomtfd to receive. The soldiers were ordered to 
Tetire to their barracks, and there remain from 
the beating of the tattoo until that of the reveille, 
'during which period no person could pass asen- 
tinel without a countersign, which could only be 
obtained! from the Majors of brigade, by those 
persons, whose urgency of bu;siness manifested the 
necessity of its being communicated to them. 
Governor's Island was occupied by 1000 provin- 
cials. Red Hook by nearly the same number, 
while several companies of riflemen occupied the 
Jersey shore. 

The fruitless attempts of two armed boats to 
procure water at the watering-place being at- 
tended with the loss of several lives, as well as 
their capture, and the impossibility of procuring 
fresh provisions any longer being evident, in- 
duced the commander of the hostile ships to with-" 
draw his squadron. In fine, General Putnam's 
attention to duty was unceasing; and when Gene- 
4*al Washington arrived at New- York, about the 
middle of April, and assumed the command him- 



self^ General Putnam, bis officers, and soldiers 
were complimented in general orders. Being the 
only Major-general, wlio remained with the main 
body of the army, be still continued to have the 
chief direction in forwarding the construction of 
the fortifications, assisted by Brigadier-general 
Spencer and Lord Stirling. 

(Greneral Washington having repaired to Phila* 
delphia on the 21st May, remained there till the 
6th. June, during which interval the command of 
this important post was entrusted to Putnam; 
and such was the confidence reposed in him by 
the sage, who knew, so well how to discrlraimtG 
characters, that he received directions to open all 
letters of a public nature, which were addressed 
to the Commander-in-chief, and after perusing 
their contents, to govern himself accordingly, and 
to transmit them to Philadelphia. In conformity 
with orders, he despatched General Lord Stirling 
to fortify the posts in the Highlands. His pri- 
vate instructions authorised him to afibrd every 
aid tP the provincial Congress of New- York, and 
(o draw a detachment, when necessary, from the 
troops under General Greene, on Long or Nas- 
sau Island, for the purpose of apprehending dis- 
afiected persons, of which the latter General was 
to be duly apprised. The fortifications went on 
witli evei»y possible celerity. Good order was 
preserved, and the public welfare properly at- 
tended to. The British fleet, which had been for 
some time at Halifax, waiting for reinforcements 
from Europe, began to arrive at New- York about 
the last of June. For its annoyance sub-marine 
preparations had been made, assisted by whale 
boats, fire rafts, fiat-bottomed boats, and other 
armed vessels, under the direction of Putnam. As 
a farther mode of destroying the hostile shipping, 
a sub-marine machine, c^ed ^^ the American 
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Turtlet'' the invention of David Busbnell of Co^ 
necticut, was brought into operation. This ma- 
chine could be rowed horitontally under watery 
at any given depth, and be raised or sunk at plea- 
sure. To it was attached a magazine of powder, 
which was to be fastened under a ship's bottom, 
and set in action by disengaging it, when neces- 
sary. In consequence of BushnelPs inability aod 
his brother^s sickness, the conducting of this affair 
was unavoidably entrusted to a Connecticut ser- 
geant, who started too late in the night, but suc- 
ceeded in getting under Lord Howe's flag-ship, 
the. Eagle, of 64 guns. In perforating the copper, 
propitiously for the enemy, the screw struck 
against some of the rudder irons. This unex- 
pected accident, the strength of tide, want of skill, 
and the approach of day, induced the sergeant to 
commit the magazine to chance, and to make 
towards the city with all possible expedition. 
Putnam was an anxious spectator of what was 
going on, from the dawn of morning, and dis- 
covering the Turtle near Governor's Island,vS^t 
a whale boat and had it brought on shore. In 
about twenty minutes afterwards the magazine 
exploded, and threw to a great height in the ait 
a vast column resembling a water-spout. As the 
strictest secrecy had been observed, the astonished 
beholders had to search, in the regions of con* 
jecture, for the cause of this, to them an inexpli- 
cable, phenomenon. Other causes prevented a 
repetition of the experiment. 

Two days before the battle of Flatbush, in 
consequence of sickness, General Greene's com- 
mand devolved on General Putnam. In that bat- 
tle, in which the American advanced corps were 
defeated, and GeneraU Lord Stirling and Sul- 
livan taken prisoners, Putnam was within the 
lines< After the retreat from Longrlsland^ the 
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American army was divided rnio three grand 
divisions, of which the command of the right was 
given to him. On the 12th of September, acoun- \ 

€il of war was held, when it was tletermined to 
evacuate New-York. He conducted its aban- 
^nment in a most masterly manner, and jomed 
the main army at Harlaem Heights, regardless of 
the annoyance of -the enemy's shipping in the 
Hudson and East rivers, and their occupancy of 
the main road leading to King's-bridge. After 
partaking in the events, which succeeded, he was 
despatched by General Washington to the west 
side of the Hudson, to provide against an irrup- 
tion, by the enemy, into New-Jersey, and then 
proeeed to Philadelphia, to put that city in a pro- 
per state of- defence. • He arrived there in the 
beginning of December, and in general orders of 
the 14th of that month, announced the appoint- 
ment of Cotonel Griffin as Adjutant-general of 
the troops under his command. He was informed 
by the Commander-in-chief, who had retreated 
over the river.Delaware, that it was the intention 
of the British, as soon as the frost was over, to 
attempt to possess themselves of the capital of 
Pennsylvania ; and to hasten all necessary mea- 
sures for its defence. 

After the gloom which pervaded the Americans^' 
bad been dispelled by the affairs at Trenton and 
Princeton, General Washington despatched an 
order from ' Pluckemin, dated January 5, 1777, 
giving General Putnam an account of the turning 
tide, and directing him to repair immediately with 
all bis troops to Crosswicks, in order to co-ope- 
rate in the attempt to recover possession of New- 
Jersey, the probability of effecting Which, became 
manifest from the panic-struck appearance of the 
enemy. * • 

According to the orders of General Wasbing- 
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ton. General Putnam posted himself at PrinCetoo, 
where he remained until Springs within fifteen 
miles of the enemy, with never more than a few 
hundred men at a time. Hh aecuritj, during this 
period, resulted from bis address in imposing 
on the #nemy a belief, that he had under his com- 
mand a large numerical force. An instance will 
eli^:idate. In the battle of Prioceton, Caplain 
Mcpherson, of the British 17th regiment, was 
wounded in the lungs and left among the slain* — 
When Putnam arrived there he found him lan- 
guishing, without surgical aid, or any kind of ac* 
commodation. He visited the wounded captive, 
administered to his comforts, and solaced him in 
the apparent hour of death. Contranr to all 
probability, the Captain recovered. While bis 
case was dubious, he requested of the General to 
permit a friend in the British army to come and 
assist him to make his will. This involved the 
General in some perplexity, which hb presence 
of mind soon removed, by gratifjdng the wounded 
man and turning the ^air into a solid advantage. 
The officer was brought with a flag of truce, after 
night, with which he returned before the dawn of 
day, and reported in the British camp, that Put- 
nam's iu*my, at the most moderate computation^ 
consisted, at least, of five thousand men, although 
there were not at the time more than fifty men 
in the town ; nor had he more men tfas^n number 
of miles to guard. He eflected this deception by 
a judicious arrangement of lights in the windows 
o£ the college and of the houses in town, vacant 
as well as occupied; and parading in various 
ways, his tew men all night. 

His activity was unceasing in harasssing thtf 
enemy, protecting tlie inhabitants, and di^ersing 
or capturing the refugees Wherever they assem- 
bled, in which he was generally successful } par« 
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tfcicularly in the capture of a redoubt with sixty 
prisoners, with the noted Major Stockton at 
their head, and the capture of sixteen baggage 
wagons, 'and spilling some blood, in an attack oa 
a British foraging party at Boundbrook. 

The British army at New-Brunswick received 
a large reinforcement from New* York about the 
end of February. This induced a belief, that it 
would advance towards the Delaware. Should 
such a movement be made, th^ Commander-in« 
chief directed General Putnam to cross that ri* 
ver with what force he bad, and to facilitate the 
npovements of the rest of the army. The enemy, 
however, remained quiet, and Putnam continued 
his station at Princeton until Spring, when hm 
was relieved and appointed by General Washing*' 
ton to a separate command in the Highlands oC 
New- York. In this vicinity there was no eneipy 
capable of exciting alarm. His principle occu* 
patidn was to afford protection to the inhabitants, 
by preventing the predatory incursions of a band 
of desperadoes, who infested the space of territory 
between the two armies, and were properly a 
component part of neither. The distress which 
these miscreants brought upon the peaceable and 
unofieoding inhabitants by indiscriminate pillage 
was incalculable. While he was pursuing mea-^ 
sures for protecting the people on the one part, 
and chastising these freebooters on the other, a 
gang of tories (natives of the provinces actually 
engaged in behalf of the crown) formed a plan to 
oapture him by surprise, and carry him within thiSi 
British lines. Of this design, he was duly advised 
fay General Washington, as well as somewhat ear- 
lier, by other sources of information. The means 
be adopted to frustrate this plan went silentlv and 
effectually into operation. Among other oKyectft 
of importance, General Putnam sent off from 
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Peekskill, where be kept his head-quarters, Co* 
lonel Meigs's regiment^ which during that sea*. 
son fully achieved the objects of Us pariizan en-^ 
terprises. 

Nothing so much displayed the vigour and re- 
soluteness of his character, as his conduct and 
correspondenee relative to the apprehension of a 
spy in his camp at Peekskill. Tryon, the Gover- 
nor of New-York under the crown, commanding a 
corps called the new levieiy composed of a motley 
group of natives disaffected to their country's in* 
dependence, had despatched into the American 
camp in disguise one of hts Lieutenants, of the 
name of Palmer, who was detected in his vocation 
ih due season. To prevent the fate of a spy» 
which awaited Palmer, Tryon reclaimed him as a 
British officer, and threatened vengeance. ' Put* 
nam wrote him, that although a Lieutenant in his 
(Tryon's) king's service, he was taken in his camp 
a& a spy, was tried as a spy^ and assured him that 
he should be hung as ia spy, — He added, P. S^. 
Afternoon. He is hanged. 

Shortly after this, two remroents had been oc* 
di^red from Peekskill to Pennsylvania. Rein- 
forcements arrived at New- York. Putnam's situ* 
ation became critical ; of which he frequently 
advised the Commander-^in-chief, who could aflord 
him no succour. Sir Henry Clinton advanced tip 
the Hudson river, on the 5th October, with tiuree 
thousand men. After some feints, that Generat 
landed his men at Stoney Point, a strong situa- 
tion on the west side of the river, and marched 
over the mountains to the attack of Fort Montgo- 
mery, which commanded the water-intercourse 
between the northern and southern parts o[ New- 
York. This post was commanded by Governor 
G. Clinton, since Vice-president of the United 
States, to whom tliis country was under high. 
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.^Kgttiom for his i^volotionary services : he des« 
patcbeB a letter to General Putuam apprising 
Lim of his delicate situation, and requesting suc« 
sour. The express was treacheroos — the letted 
miscarried, and the pass was taken* Colonel 
Meigs with five hundred men had started tp itt 
relief, by order of Colonel Wjlltgs, the senior 
officer then in camp, bat did not amve in time to 
e&ct the purposes iDtended* 

The capture of Fort Montgomery, the conse^ 
queot removal of the ohain and other obstructions, 
induced a belief that the British Creneral Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton would effect a junction with General 
Burgoyne, who was to march throu^ the conti«> 
nent sweeping all obstructions away from before 
him. His capture at Saratoga by the American ar- 
my, proved tbe'vanity of his promises and expecta- 
tions. Sir Henry Clinton having received ac« 
counts of his misfortune, returned to New-Yorlc 
by water. He was followed up by the Americans^, 
by land, a considerable distance. 

General Putnam continued bis partisan expe* 
diiions against the freebooters, and shortly after 
advanced towards the British lines, and put an 
end, for some time, to the deleterious marauding 
warfare canried on by the enemy, which wad 
efiected by the confiagration of General Oliver 
Delancy's bouse, on York island, bf a Captain 
Sucbanan. 

. Having established his head-quarters, at Neir 
Rochelle, be continued his exertions in promoting, 
the public welfere, and protecting the inhabitants 
in the circle u^er his iminediate command* In 
consequence of the multkudinons falsehoods res- 
pei^ting American affairs, poblished by Riving- 
ton, the king's printer, in his New- York RoyaV 
Gaizette, General Putnam tooh occasion to address' 
U bii^dte' o( nevspapers to his old friend G^tneraP 

6* 
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Robertson, in New-Tork, an officer betwe^ 
whom and himself there existed a reciprocal per- 
;sonal esteem, they having formerly served toge- 
ther. The packet was conveyed to General 
Robertson by a flag, which was going to the Bri* 
tish head-quarters, and contained a request, thslt, 
after General Robertson had perused the Ameri- 
can papers sent him, he would give them to 
Hivington, in order that he might publish some^ 
truth. 

Toward the end of this year, General Putnam 
left the lines and went to the Highlands, at the 
request of General Washington, to fix and deter* 
mine on a site, on which another fortification- 
might be built, &ufficient to command the naviga- 
tion of the Hudson, which had been thrown open 
by tb^ capture of Fort Montgomery ; and it i^ 
paying him no more than a just compliment, to 
say^ that the United States are indebted to his 
judgment, for one of the strongest military posi- 
tions in the world, and of the highest importance 
to the country. This station, in a proper state of 
repair, is impregnable, and completely commands 
the water communication between the eastern and 
southern parts of New-York. The works were 
began in January 1783, under the direction of 
Colonel La Radiere, the engineer who laid them 
out, and wera in a considerable state of forward- 
ness by the Opening of the ensuing campaign^ 
BOtwithstandiiig the extended views •f the pro- 
jector, the inclemency of the season, and the 
poverty of the continental treasury. The patri-^ 
otic exertions of Governor Clinton, were suffieient 
to overcome every impediment. 

General Putnam was relieved from duty, du- 
ijoig the sitting of a court of inquiry, appointed in 
consequence of a resolve of Congress, directing 
an inquiry iuto the causes of the military disasters^ 
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the I086 of Fort Montgomery, &z;c. which the 
Americans had sustained. The court which, on . 
this occasion, was composed of Major-generai 
M^Dou^all, Brigadier-general Huntington, and 
Colonel Wiggleswortb, reported, that the loss of 
Fort Montgomery had been occasioned by a want 
of troops, and no fault of the commanding officers 
entrusted with its defence. The report was ap- 
proved of by Congress, and General Putnam 
took command of the right wing of the army, 
under the Commander-in-chief. This army was 
composed of three sections, which, the antecedent 
year had acted independent o( each other, and 
after the battle of Monmouth, had been united, 
when it consisted of sixty regular regiments of 
foot, divided into fifteen brigades, four battalions 
of artillery, four regiments of cavalry, and several 
bodies of state troops. The British having kept 
close within their lines on York or Manhattan Is- 
land, towards the end of the autumn, the Ameri- 
cans broke up their encampment, first went to 
Fredericksburg, and thence retired into winter 
quarters. During this winter, Putnam was sta- 
tioned at Reading, in Connecticut,, with the New 
Haii(^pshire brigade, two brigades from Connecti- 
cut, Hazen's corps of infantry, and Sheldon%3 
cavalry, for the purpose of protecting the coun- 
try adjacent to the Sound, and to support West 
PcMfit, in the result of an attack. 
> Here a scene of difficulty ensued, which called 
forth all the energies of our hero's mind into 
action. 

The two Conneetieut brigades had contempla- 
ted a state of inactivity in their winter quarters,' 
but finding the adversity, which gloomed over 
and around them, they evinced an intention to 
proceed to Hartford during the sitting of the 

l?gi^ure of C^oaecticut^ and there deoaand eA 
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the point of the bayonet, a redress of grievaticcfl^ 

^Wben General Putnam received the intelligeace 

of this design, and that the second brigade had 

garaded, to carry it into execution, be^ mounted 
is horse, aikl immediately proceeded to their en- 
campment, where he found them under arms. By 
a well-timed patriotic address, he succeeded m 
quelling this mutiny with no other consequences 
ihan the death of the principal, who, in his at- 
tempt to escape, was shot by a sentinel on daty^ 
and it was somewhat remarkable, that this very 
man was an active agent in the revolt. 

In visiting an out-post at Horseneck, in the 
midst of winter, he narrowly escaped capture by 
Tryon, the royal Governor of New-York, who was 
advancing against that post with fifteen b«aidred 
men. His defences were two iron field pieces and 
a picket of only 150 men. The successive dis- 
charges of his pieces, planted on hi^ ground for 
a short time, retarded the progress q[ the fi>e 
until his cavalry, supported by bis infantry, pre- 
pared to charge, when Putnam directed his [Ncket 
to provide for its own safety in a contiguous 
swamp, and made good bis own retreat^ hy plun- 
ging down a neighbouring precipice in full trof, 
when his pursuers, within ^word's length <^ hioi,. 
stopped short, fearful of following him ao^ farther. 
Having reached Stamford unmolested,, be collect- 
ed some militia, and by this accession of stren^i^ 
returned with his {^cketand pursojed Governor 
Ti^on in bis tun|. 

Un this occasion, Tryon shortly afterwards pre-, 
sentedihim with a new suit of clothes, in admii^- 
tion of bis intrepid boldness. ^ 

During the campaign of 1779, wbieh lenliinatBdb 
Qeneral Putnam's military labours, he comoJE^d- 
ed the Maryland line, with which he was stlttioiied 

two n^s \^Iqw Wm Poiftti 9ti ButtenBUk FaSb i. 
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ttiid here be directed the principal part of his at- 
tention to strengthening 4he works of that im- 
portant fortress. In December^ when the Ameri- 
can army went into winter-quarteri, at Morris- 
town, New-Jersey, he departed for Connecticut, 
on a visit to his family for a few weeks. Between 
Fomfret and Hartford, he had a paralytic attack 
and was borne to the dwelling of Colonel Wads- 
•worth. 

This attack, he wished to consider as a mattef 
of no serious importance, but it proved otherwise, 
and for same time cast a gloom on his mind. He 
was reluctantly compelled to retire from active 
service; yet such was the opinion, which Con- 
gress entertained of his merit, he was continued 
on the pay list until the close of the war. Gene- 
ral Putnam, from this period, resided on that 
estate, which he had obtained by active industry 
in early life, until the year 1790, when death 
€losed his earthly career. He was considered as 
one of the most efficient of the American military 
commanders, possessing a sound judgment and 
clear understanding ; and that intrepid boldness of 
character which marked his passage through life 
was the cause of so many military enterprises of a 
partisan nature, being commited to his charge. 



CAPTAIN 

KICHOLAS BIDDLE. 

'.Mjk William Biddle, the Grandfathei^^f Cap- 
#jrir9ddle, was one of the first settlers 'and pro- 
prietors of New-Jersey, He was a gentleman of 
large fortune, which was inherited by his son 
William, who settled in Philadelphia, and mar- 
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ried an an amiable lady, the daughter of Nicbolaa. 
Scull, Esq. who was for many years surveyor-g^ne- 
ral of the proprietary government of Pennsylvania, 
The fortune derived from his father was much 
reduced by losses in commerce, in which he was 
enttged, and by other casualties. The 10th day 
of September, 1750, gave birth to their sixth son, 
Nicholas, the subject of the present memoir. — 
Having received a good English education, bis 
predeliction for a maritime life. Induced him to 
take a voyage to Quebec, at the age of fourteen. 
The following year, 1765i, he sailed on a voyage 
for Jamaica and the bay of Honduras. On his 
return, the vessel was ca^t away on the 2d of 
January, 1766> -on a shoal called the Northern 
3]!riaqgTe. Afler sufferings v;ith constancy and 
fimnass, .many hardships, in common with t]ie 
cre#, be stfcceeded in retnmling to Philadelfdiia ; 
but not till after he had resided two dionths with 
thnse ot his companions^ on a smfall uninhabited 
island, which Ml to them by l<rt, the boat saved 
from the wreck being too sctoll to take away the 
whole number of unfortunates* He afterwards 
made a series of Europeta voyages, and became 
a thorough-bred seaman in ail its branchies* 

The dispute between England and Spain about 
the Falkland Islands^ in 1770, portended a rup- 
ture between these powers, in consequence of 
which he reptired to Liondob, with highly respect- 
able recommendations, and entered as a midship- 
man in a vessel of war commanded by Captain 
Sterling, the brother-in-law of Thomas Welling, 
a merchant of verv high standing in Philaddphia. 
This dispute having been amicably adjusted, the 
inactivity of.peace rendered him restless, as U^cba** 
racter was cast in a bolder and more active mould. 

In the year 1773, a north-west passage towards 
the North Pole, to effect, if practicable, an ea* 
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trance into the Pacific Ocean, was resolved upon, 
^t the instance of the British Royai Society, for 
nvhich expedition, two ships, the Racehorse and 
Carcase, were fitted out, and the command given to 
Oaptain Phipps, since Lord Mulgrave. Biddle ap- 
plied for leave to Captain Sterling to so on this ad* 
ventHroas undertaking, which was refused ; but he 
was soothed with a promise of preferment. Being, 
Kowever, determined on his purpose, he laid aside 
Ills uniform, and secretly entered on board the 
C»*cas€ as an able seaman before the mast. 
Finding a seaman on board, who knew him as a 
miflsbipman, he communicated to him his views 
and requested the man to keep it a secret, which 
the honest tar faithfully did, and discovered to- 
wards him a great attachment. Horatio (after- 
wards Lord) Nelson, obtained permission and 
entered on board the same vessel on that occasion ; 
and the two were appointed cockswains during 
the voyage. They proceeded as far as 85 degrees 
N^ wiUiin 1150 miles of the North Pole; and 
were five days encircled with almost immoveable 
Hiountainous islands of ice. Biddle kept a jour- 
nal of this voyage, which was lost with him in the 
cruise which termiiTated bis earthly career. 

On the appearance of the struggle beti^'een 
Britain and her colonies, Mr. Biddle returned 
to Philadelphia, when Congress committed to 
his charge the command of the Camden galley, 
designed, with other, for the defence of tlie river 
Delaware. The want of action in this situation, 
induced him to relinqtiisk it and engage in the 
expedition against New Providence, under Com- 
modore Hopkins. For this purpose, he was 
appointed to th6 command of the brig-of-var, 
Andrew Dorian of Iburte^i guns and one hundred 
aad thirty men. Here be became acqtiainted 
with the famous John Paul Jooen w^oi bn^ i^*-**^ 
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appointed to a lieutenancy, and was engaged in 
the same enterprise. Captain Biddle held him in 
high estimation, and intr iduced him into the 
circles, in which be moved, as an officer of much '] 
merit. 

^ Just before leaving the Capes of Delaware, an 
incident occurred, which strongly indicates the 
boldness of bis character. Two deserters frois 
his vessel ivere arrested and thrown into Lewis* 
town prison, in the state of Delaware. ' Two 
men and an officer were despatched on shore for 
them. — ^The prisoners barricaded iheir doors and 
threatened the officer and men with instant death, 
if they attempted to molest tliem. Intimidated 
by such threats, they returned to the vessel with- 
out them. Upon advice of this. Captain Biddle 
went on shore, and caused the door to be forced 
open. He then entered with his pistol cocked, 
and threatened Green, the most daring of the 
two, with instant death, If he missed, as the man 
was preparing to fire. The resolute conduct of 
the Captain intimidated them, and with the as- 
sistance of some militia, they were secured and 
sent on board the vessel, from which they had 
deserted. Among the crews of the squadron, 
who*were in general, natives of the New England 
states, the small-pox broke out shortly after they 
had left the Capes of Delaware. On this occasion, 
the crew of the Andrew Doria, who were chiefly 
Philadelphians, were proof against the contagion. 
He, therefore, caused her to be crowded with the 
sick, from the other vessel:} of the squadron, gave 
his own cot to a midshipman, who died of the 
malady, and in his discbarge of the duties of bur 
manity on so trying aa occasion, cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the privation of every comfort for him- 
self, except the consolation of doing good to the 
^l^cted. When the expedition arrived before 



"Sew Providence, the point of destination, it sar- 
rendered without resistance. In consequence of 
the crowded situation of the crew of the Andrew 
Doria, from the cause just mentioned, sickness 
raged among theip so much, that there were not 
enough of men in heSilth to work the vessel or 
man the beats. Every attention was paid them ; 
but they remained sickly until the Ancfrew Doria 
arrived at New London in Connecticut, where 
the vessel was refitted, and Captain Biddle order- 
ed to ^ and cruise off the banks of Newfoundland, 
to intercept some store ships and transports, be- 
longing to the enemy, which were bound for Bos- 
ton, in this service, he succeeded in capturing 
two ships from Scotland, bound for Boston, with 
four hundred Scotch Highlanders on board, before 
he arrived at the banks. At this period, bis crew 
did not amount to one hundred men. Ail the 
Scotch officers were put on board of one of the 
prizes, the command of which was given to Lieu- 
tenant Josiah, one of his officers, whom he hiffhly 
esteemed, with orders to make the first port. Un- 
luckily, the prize, in ten day thereafter, was re- 
captured by the iVigate Cerberus, on board of 
which Lieutenant Josiah was removed and ordered 
to do duty, and otherwise very badly treated, 
under the specious pretext, that he was an Eng- 
lishman. In consequence of this conduct towards 
a prisoner of war, Captain Biddle wrote a letter 
to the British Admiral commanding at New- York, 
ioforming him of the circumstance^ and threaten- 
ing that he would treat a son of Lord Cranstoun, 
who was his prisoner, in the same manner as Lieu- 
tenant Josiah was treated. Captain Biddle also 
HTote to the marine committee on the subject.. 
The committee laid this letter before Congress^ 
who passed a resolve, directing General Washing- 
ton to propose Lieutenant Josi^h^s exchange fm* 

VOL. I, 7 
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a British naval officer of his rank, and at the 
same time to remonstrate to Lord Howe against 
the cruel usage which he had received. — After 
ten month's captivitv, the Lieutenant's exchange 
was effected. On nis return to the Delaware, 
Captain Biddle had only five of his original crew, 
the rest having been distributed among the vesseb 
^vhich he had captured, out of the crews of which, 
hh recruited his^ and to guard against any mis*- 
fortune arising from mutiny, he never l^ft the 
deck of his vessel for several days before he g<^ 
into port. 

The latter end of 177G, the command of the 
Randolph, a new frigate of thirty-two guns, was 
given to Captain Biddle. To complete his crew, 
he was compelled to receive on board several 
British prisoners of war, who wished to enter. 

This frigate put to sea from Philadelphia in 
February, 1777. Upon examining her masts^ the 
lower ones proved unsound, and all of them were 
carried away by the board, in a heavy gale of 
wind. Captain Biddle bore away for Charleston, 
where he intended to reSt. But before his ar^ 
rival at that port, the British sailors,^ who had 
entered at PhUadelphia,^with some maJ-coutents, 
formed the design of rising on the^officers and 
taking the ship. Having made, as they.thought, 
the necessary arrangements, they gave three 
. cheers on the gun-deck ; but were overcome by 
the determined resolution of the Captain and his' 
officers. The ringleaders tff the mutiny were 
seized and punished, and ^ the remainder quietly 
submitted. He refitted as speedily as possible and 
|>ut again to f«a. Three days after he left Charles* 
ton bar, he fell in with four sail of Jamaica- 
men bound to London. The commander o(.one 
of them called the True Briton, mounting twenty 
guns, who had boasted to his j^askngers his wish 
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of falling in with the Randolph, made all sail to 
get away from her, now that nis wish was accom- 
plii&bed. Finding his escape impossible, he hove 
to, and kept up a steady fire upon the Randolph, 
which bore down upon him, and was preparing a 
broadside, when he struck his flag. Captain Bld* 
dle captured the other three, and returned to 
Charleston in one week after he had sailed from 
that port. The prizes were very rich. 

The successful termination of so short a cruise 
inspirited the government of South Carolina to .fit 
out a squadron to sail under Captain Riddle's 
command. The Carysfbrt frigate, Perseus, of 
twenty-four guns, Hinchinbrook of sixteen guns, 
and a privateer had been for some time off 
r .Charleston bar annoying its trade. This British 
I .f6rce was to attract th^ first attention. The ship 
I General Moultrie, of eighteen ^uns. Captain Sulh- 
vail ; brigs Fair American of fourteen guns, Captain 
Morgan ; Folly of stJiteen guns^ Captain Anthony ; 
and Notre Dame of 16 guns. Captain Hall, were, 
in a short time, fitted for sea. A corps of 50 men,, 
from the first regiment of South Carolina conti'* 
nental infantry* was ordered to act as marines on 
board the Randolph frigate. Her mainmast bav-* 
ing been struck and shattered by lightning, a new 
one was got in, and a. conductor was fixed, to ob« 
vtate a similar misfortune. As soon as this was 
eflfected, the squadron went into Rebdlion roads, 
where they were some time detained by adverse 
•♦t »••••••..•••«..•...•••«.....*•..•••..«••••••■■•.•••.•.•••..•••••••••• •■..••••. 

* The inconvenience arising from the state estab* 
lishments, in several ways, at the commencement of 
the war^ induced the troops of Soyth Carolina to be 
put on the same footing as tMe continentals, the 
officera of the state troops enjoying thi^ir rank as 
junior officers to those of their grade i^^^the conti?-' 
•jgt^ntal army. 
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Winds and shoal water on the bar, which prevented 
the Randolph firom getting over it. These ob- 
stacles being surmounted, the fleet put to sea, and 
steered an easterly cowse, in hopes of ayerhauling 
the British squadron already mentioned. The 
following day oOr commander re*took a ship be- 
longing to the Eastern states, which had been di^ 
masted. She had no cargo on boai*d. The crew, 
six guns of small calibre, and 'Some small stores^ 
were consequently taken out and the vessel burnt. 
The British vessels having left the coast, the Amer- 
ican squadron directed their course to the West 
Indies, and cruised/or some days, in the latitude 
of Barbadoes, where Captain Biddle boarded sev* 
eral Dutch and French Vessels. He also took an 
English schooner, bound from New-York to Gre- 
nada. The Captain of the schooner mistook the 
Randolph for an English frigate, nor did he dis- 
cover his error until after her capture. . 

For some days prior to the 7th of March, 1778, 
Captain Biddle expected an attack, and was con- 
sequently on the alert. Captain Blake, who com* 
manded a detachment Of the second regiment of 
South Carolina troop^, acting as marines on board 
the General Moultrie, t\<^o days before she en- 
gaged with the Yarmouth, relates, that, at dinner,. 
Captain Biddle observed, " we have been cruis- 
ing here, for some time, and have spoken a num- 
ber of vessels, who^ no doubt, will give informa- 
tion, of us, and I should not be surprised if my 
old ship should be out after us. As to any tbin^ 
that carries her guns on one deck, I think myself 
a match for her.^' • A signal was made from the 
Randolph, about 4hr^e o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 7th of Murcb, for a ssgll to the windward, 
which, as jhe neared before the wind, appeared as 
a large fslbop with a squarei*sail set, although 
wheo first distinctly seen she was supposed to be 



a ship. This was about four. In consequence of 
the signal, the sqaadron hauled upon a wind in 
order to speak to the Handolph. Near seven, the 
Randoiphy at windward, hove to.; the General 
Moultrie, rather leeward, about one hundred and 
fifty yards astam, hove to likewise. The enemy 
fired a shot a little ahead of the Moultrie, and 
hailed her about eight ki the evening.-^The re- 
p4y from the Moultrie was, " the Polly of New- 
Xork." The other hauled his wind, and then 
hailed the Randolph. She was onl^ at that time 
first discovered to be a two decker. After several 
questions and replies, as. th^ English ship was 
getting on the weather quarter of the American 
frigate, and ranging along. Lieutenant Barnes of 
tha latter vessel, hallooed, " this is the Randolph," 
upon which, the American stripes were immedi- 
ately hoisted, and a broadside ponred into the^ 
British ship.' The action shortly after waxed 
warm, and Captain Biddle fell, wounded in the 
thigh. Some degree of confusion resulted .from 
this accident, as a repc^rt was spread through the 
ship that he was liilled. — He soon restored order, 
by calling for a chair, and causing himself to be 
brought forward on the quarter-deck, wher6 he 
«at encouraging his crew. As the fenemy's stern 
cleared the Randolph, tho commander of the Gen- 
tsral'McKiltrie, Captain Sullivan, directed a broad- 
side to be poured into hjm. The enemy having 
shot ahead, brought her between the hostile ships 
and the Oi^Heral Moultrie, whose la&t broadside- 
was supposed to have been partially received by 
the Randolph, from that circumstance. Her fire 
was well-directed— her brq^djides three to the 
enemy's^ one, and during the engagement she ap- 
peared in one continual blaze. About 20 miuutes 
after the action commenced, when the surgeon 
was, busily engaged on the quarter-deck, Ib^ 

'Tit 



Randolph blew up. The cause of this disaster 
was never ascertaioed. Only four men out of 
315, survived. After four days tossine on a 
piece of wreck on the ocean, they were taken up* 
So close were these two ships engaged, that the 
crew of the Fair American believed it to have 
been the enemy's ship that was blown up. The 
Captain of her was so convinced of it, that he 
stood for the enemy's vessel whh his trumpet in 
hand to hail her, in order to ask after Captain 
Biddle, when he discovered his error, and the 
other vessels escaped in consequence of the dis* 
abled condition of the enemy, which proved to be 
the British line of battle ship Yarmouth, of sixty- 
four guns. 

Prior t<> this cruise. Captain Biddle bad made a 
matrimonial engagement with a young lady of 
Charleston, who bad won his affections. In bis 
person, he was remarkably handsome, about five 
feet nine inches in height, active and very stroDg. 
lie was of a mild temper, and modest suavity of 
manners. His courage was undoubted, and some- 
times bordered on rashness. He rendered him- 
self agreeable to all with whom he had the plea- 
sure to associate. Thus prematurely fell, in the 
spring of life, a young man, in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, of whctm his country entertained 
the highest regard and anticipations of his future 
achievenients. While his personal worth has 
called forth the tear of friendship, his memory has 
b^n embalmed, as it were, with the poet's peou 
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BiUGADIER-GENEBAI* 

FRANCIS MARIOX. 

The expanded soul of Henry IV. of France, 
disdained the narrow views of the Roman clergy. 
Although bred in the tenets of the churcii of 
Rome, jie was an enemy to bigotry and super- 
stition, and for this liberality of sentiment the 
arm of the assassin Ravillac, deprived France, in 
a phrensy of maddened zeal, of one of her best 
sovereigns. When at Nantz, a city of his king- 
dom on the coast of Biscay, he issued an edict, 
tolei^ting the exercise of the protestant religion 
by his subjects, which has since been known in 
history by the name of " the edict of Nanta.**— 
The bigotted zeal of Louis XIV. induced its 
repeal, whereby the solid interests of France were 
sacrificed on tne threshold of persecution. The 
protestants, called Hugonots, composed chiefly 
the enterprising manufacturers, and generally the 
middling classes of society in France ; and this 
imudicious act of the Grand Monarque (Louis 
'XYV. was so called by his courtiers) deprived his 
kingdom of its enterprise and industry. To this 
persecution was Ungland indebted for her subse- 
quent commercial grandeur. Other states also 
benefitted by it, while France alone was the suf- 
ferer. The Grandfather of General Marion was 
born in the vicinity of the town of Rochelfe, where 
he possessed a small property. Being suspected of 
attachment to the religious tenets of the Hugo- 
iiots, he was narrowly watched, insomuch that to 
avoid further trouble, he sold his property,, and with 
a Miss D'Alebrey, whom he married, went to the 
f sle of Rbie; and took passage in a ship bound U» 
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the CarolintSy with many more respectable Hugo* 
Dots, who fled to escape the approaching difficulty. 

On his arrival in Carolina, he bought a planta- 
tion on Goose Creek, near Charleston,^ where he 
and his wife spent the remainder of their days, 
and were interred on their own plantation. Of 
bis son, the father of the following sketch, no 
historic account has been given. ' 

Francis* Marion, the Grandson of the Hngonot' 
emigrant, was born on the family estate on Goose 
Creek, in 1732. In his infancy he was of a very 
delicate constitution, and in hopes of amending 
his health, at an early age, took a trip to the 
West Indies. In this expedition, the vessel wsis 
litruck by a lai^e fish and foundered. The crew 
took to the long-boat, without provisions. After 
being some time at sea in this forlorn state, the 
captain and mate in a state of madness, jumped 
into the ocean and were drowned. A vessel hove 
in sight, the captain of which took those, who r«- * 
mained in the boat aboard his own vessel, and. 
administered to their sufferings ; and Marion thus 
providentially escaped a watery grave. After 
this, he retired to his native spot, where he re- 
mained a cultivator of the soil, with a renovated^ 
constitution. 

Upon the report of some ravages committed oil 
the frontier settlements by the Cherokee Indians} 
be ofiered his services as a volunteer to Mr. Lit- 
tleton, who was then Governor of the province,, 
tod they were accepted ; but the Indians, not in- 
clining to contend with superhir power, sent a 
deputation to the Governor, with whom they con- 
cluded a treaty, and the impending cloud was- 
dissipated for the present. The troops were con- 
sequently dismissed, and Marion returned to his^ 
ij^icuHural emplojrment. 

' hEtdm than twoyearsr be again resigned ^S 
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sweets of domestic enjoyment for the boisterous 
scenes of war. The Cberokees commenced fresh 
depredations and mnrder on the fi*ontier inhabi- 
tants, and a body of provincial troops was raised 
to enter into their country and inflict that chas- 
tisement^ which their wanton barbarities so richly 
merited. This was in the year 1761. The expe* 
dition was placed under the command of a Colo- 
nel Grant, and Marion received from the Gover- 
nor of the province, a lieutenant's commission in 
Captain (since General) Moultrie's company. 
Terror was spread throughout the Indian country* 
The army carried fire and devastation in its train, 
wherever it went, insomuch that the name, 
'' Grant'* became a by-word among the Indian9f 
sigQifying destrucikmf for a long period thereafter. 
In this excursion, a dangerous defile was to be 
p»8sed through the escsiy's country, and previous 
to the passage, a forlorn hope of thirty chosen 

"men, under the command of Marion wa» sent to 
explore it. — Scarcely had his corps entered this 
pass, supported by the whole army, than the ene*- 
my, concealed behind the rocks and trees, opened 
a deadly fire upon it, when twenty*one were 
killed on the spot. A retreat was instantly made 
with the remainder. . The savages pursued, and 
their safety was only secured by their cootiguitv 
to the van of the army, who, in the open grouncf, 
prepared for the expected conflict. The whole 
troops, formed into small bodies, advanced upon 
the enemy in the defile, with their van composed 
of riflemen. The battle lasted two hours. The 
vanquished savages fled, leaving one hundred and 
three of their men dead. The Cherokee country 
beiqg laid waste, a peace was concluded, the 
troops returned, and Marion again retired to bis 

^laaiation, where he continued the peaceful pur- 
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sttiU of prirate life^ until the dawa of the Revo- 
. Iuti<in. • . * 

, The battle of Lexiagton took place in 1775, the 
news of which threw the whole colonies into com* 
. motion. The report of this engageaient was re- 
ceived at Charleston by a ves^l direct froos Bet- 
ton. The tpwn was conse(|itently all in a biurtle. 
The legislature was specisiUy called, who began 
to make •imime'diate preparations for defensiii!» 
warfare, in support of the liberties of the couoti^ 
against the all-grasping encroachments of ^ 
crown. It was determined to raise troops^ sm*j 
at an election for officers^. Marian was chosen to.a 
Captaincy in the second regiment of state tr^op^'' 
commanded by Colc4iel William M oull^ie, an of- 
*ficer of great braveryr and distinguished merit, 
and was commissioned by the legishitere accord- 
ingly on the 21st of June. -IJpM tippiication to 
Ib^ State Treasurer for money to proceed on the 
recruiting service, he fbnnd there was- not a slfi^e 
•dollar in the public coftrs. Trusting to future 
remunen^on, lie, and Captain Horry belonging 
to the same regiment, after two day's solicitation, 
were enabled only to borrow one hnndred dollars 
upon their own responsibility. They proceeded 
to Georgetown, Black-river, and Pedee, and in six 
weeks succeeded in recruiting sixty men. Ob 
the ISth of November, by order of CJrfonel Moul- 
trie, Captain Marion and his company proceeded 
to Dorchester, which was a military deposit. He 
remained here until Christmas, when he was or- 
dered to Charleston, in order to assist in fortify- 
ing Foi-t Johnson. 

Early in the spring of 1776, Colomel Moultrie, 
-with his regiment, was ordered to Sullivan's Is- 
land to construct a fort. At this time, Marion 
bad received a Moor's, commission in ^jurj^ 
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regiment This Fort was soon constlnicted, aad 
raountea tbirty-six gUBS, equally of 18% 24*8, and 
36's, French weight. On the last of May, Sir 
Peter Parker's s<(«iadroir of nine sbip^o^ ,war and 
thirty titasports^ haviiij? on board Sir Hefiry* 
Clinton and three thousand men, for the purpose 
of attaching Charleston, hove in sight. In codke*' 
quence of adverse winds, calms and neap tides, 
the hostile flcfet was unable to pass Ch^leston bar 
until the 27th of June, and on the 28th made an 
attack on the n€fwly constructed fort on Sullivan'g 
Island. After a smart contest, the enemy having 
slipped their cables, made good their retreat, and 
it is generally believed, that they would have been 
compelled to surrender, had the fort been amply 
supplied with ammunition. During this contest, 
Marion commanded the left of the fortification. 
For their bravery and spirited conduct on this oc- 
casion, Colonel Moultrie, his officers and men, 
received the thanks of General Lee, who com* 
manded in that section of the Union. When the 
enemy were drawing off, the Bristol ship of war 
was in the rear of the whole squadron. By per* 
mission of Colonel Moultrie, Major Marion fired 
at her the last gun discharged in the conflict, and 
by deserters, who came off from her in the night, 
it was said, that the shot raked her, killing two 
officers, who were refreshing themselves with a 
glass of wine after the toil of destruction, and 
three seamen on the main deck* The garmon 
also received the thanks of the state le^sktore^ 
through their President, John Rutledge ; and the 
commanding General, Lee, Colonel Mdultrie» 
amd the officers and men, those of Congress, 
through their President, John« Hancock. Jfo con- 
sequeiice of this gallant defence, the lort wa» 
named by the legislature « Fott.MoiilliEjfe." 
Shortly after this, Moultrie was promote^id\t||? 
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ratik and command of a Brigadier-general, and 
Marion to that of Lieutenant- cblopel. On the 
20th of September, the troops were harangued at 
Charleston by Governor Rutledge, and sworn to 
fruppoit the Declaration of Independence, made 
hy Congress the preceding fourth of July. lo- 
convenieneies arising from conflicting circum- 
btances, the state troops were put on the same 
footing as the continental troops, the oflicers re- 
taining their commissions, being declared junior 
to those of the same grade in the continental 
army, of which, in future, they were considered a 
component part* 

In consequence of an expected invasion by a 
body of the enemy, under Colonel Fuser, General 
Moultrie despatched Lieutenant-colonel Marion 
with six hundred men, four field pieces, a large 
quantity of ammunition, stores, entrenching tool$ 
and provisions, in four vessels, to follow the Ame- 
rican General Howe to Savannah. This force 
sailed from Charleston, February 28, and before 
its arrival at its destination, the enemy had re- 
treated. Lieutenant-colonel Marion returned to 
Charleston, and formed one of the council of war 
which sat in that city on the 13th December, 
1777, of which General Moultrie was President, 
to decide on the expediency of permitting a de- 
tachment of the state continentals to accompany 
the expedition fitted out by the state, under Cap- 
tain Biddle, commanding the United States' fri- 
gate Randolph. 

Marion retained the command of Fort Mouttrie, 
until by a leap from a balcony, in the secon4 
ijtory of a house in Charleston, to escape from a 
convivial feast^ wherein he was hard pressed with 
bumpers, he fractured his ancle. This accident 
happened a short time previous to the siege of 
that city, and as it induced him to resign> was ih^ 
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j ni^aas by which he escaped captnre. Upon his 
leaving the garrison, he retired into North Caro- 
liHa, where, aft€r remaining for some time, wjth- 
oat any military employment, he joined the arniy 
of Creneral Gates, which bad come to the relief of 
the Southern states. Baron de Kalb had the com- 
mand of the Southern army nnlil superseded by 
Grates, and appointed Marion a volunteer aid, a 
few days before the battle of Cambden, in which 
De Kalb lost his life. To assist in expelling the 
British from the state of South Carolina, a body 
of volunteers to the amount ol'two hundred had 
assembled and chose their officers, who, however, 
had not seen service, in consequence of which they 
applied to Governor Rutledge for an experienced 
officer to command them. At the instance of the 
Governor, tGeneral Gates despatched Lieutenan*t 
CofoTiel Marion with ten men, previous to the 
battle, to take command of that corps, with orders 
to stop on the Saotee river, and to destroy the 
craft thereon, so as to prevent the escape <rf Uorn- 
wallis, of whose capture Gates was certain* On 
the Santee, he was joined by about iwenty more, 
which augmented his force to thirty men. In 
performing the destruction on that river, in con- 
junction with Major Horry, he received the news 
df the defeat of the American army under Gene- 
ral Gates, the death of De Kalb, and of a design 
which had been formed by a considerable number 
of persons hostile to the cause of liberty, for tlie 
purpose of ejecting his capture or destruction. 
This disastrous intelligence, by no means dispirit- 
ed him. Informed by a trusty negro of the pre- 
parattons making against htnr), be left that quarter 
and shortly after, with his Spartan band, captured 
a British guard of ninety men at Nelson's Ferry, 
by whioh he liberated about two hundred Ameri- 
i^ns, who bad beeti talicn oia the I6th August, 
V0I-. t. 8 



]780| on their way fron Cambden to Cbariesloo. 
^one of those^ who were thus released, however, 
were williag to join hiiOt as by the defeat at Camb- 
den they considered the cause, in which thej had 
engaged, as halving become hopelesa. Bat tfaia 
success was productive of the most important coo« 
Sequences, as be was thereby enabled to arm bis 
men completely, and furnish them with plenty oC 
3#mmumtion, of which they were previously almost 
destitute. The wide spread devastation of the 
British only served to rivet the aiUipathie^^ ef the 
colonists against their implacable £6e, mid tQ 
augment their force. Fo« several weeks, the 
. troops under Marion amounted to no metertbao 
seventy, and At one time it was reduced, by nr 
rious causes, to twenty-five. 

The last mentioned exploit of Marion so much 
imtated the British and their adherents, tlmt they 
raised three companies to be despatched after him 
and his party, to escape which, they fled into North 
'Carolina. The British gave up the pursuit, and 
returned to Georgetown, where was a body oC 
tones under a Major Wemys, who had distinguish- 
ed himself by his conflagration on Black Atiogo^ 
Near a bridge, over this river, Wemys encamped, 
and Marion, who had been skirting him as he 
retired, fell upon him by surprise, and completely 
routed the whole corps, two-thirds, of whom were 
either killed or wounded* Wemys lost bis life m 
the action. Marion, after this, returned to Maca-> 
maw, itt order that his troops might enjoy some 
repose. 

While resting his men at Macamaw, a gentle** 
man on the Pedee, despatched his son to advise 
Colonel Marion of a military meeting of the toiies, 
which was to take place the succeeding evening 
about seventy miles distant from the place where 
lie then was. After he had satisfied himself amd 
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taes as to the iiathenticity of the information, he 
repaired with his corps, amouoling only to siJity 
men, to within ten mites of the rehdetvous of the 
royalists ere the morning's dawn. Here they se- 
creted themselves in a swamp, until evening, when 
they started for the place of meeting, and another 
complete surprise was effected. The hostile par-^ 
ty fled in every direction, after having twenty- 
three men killed, as many wounded, and thirteen 
taken prisoners. When the attack began, the. 
party were engaged either at cards or preparing 
vtctaais. Gighty-fonr stand of arms, one hundred 
well mounted horses, a good deal of ammunition, 
a hearty supper £br the assailants, and half a bar^ 
rel of peach brandy, were the fruits of this enter^ 
prise. 

Five days after this, Marion received from the 
executive of South Carolina, by an express from 
Governor Rutledge, the commission of brigadier* 
general. From the Pedee, he removed to the 
vicinity of Black river, where he was informedi^ 
Ibat a Colonel Tynes was preparing with about 
one hundred and fifty men to attack htm. Ma- 
rion's object was to assail Iiim b^sorprise, and if 
he could effect this, he was confident of victory. 
As soon, therefore, as he was advised of the in^ 
tended assault, lie proceeded the same day hUf' 
tmles, and within twenty miles of Colonel Tynes, 
b^ore he halted his men. Just before day break, 
he advanced and found Tynes and his party in 
the sound embrace of sleep. The first notice 
they had of the attack, was a discharge of pistols.. 
The rout was complete — their Colonel and forty— 
six men were taken prisoners, thirty-three killed, 
and about sixty escaped. They lost one hundred 
houses and all their baggage, which fell into tho 
hattds of the victors. Marion's force, on this oc*. 
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ifasioD, did not exceed ninety men. They \^e^: 
however, all volunteers. After this, be despatched 
Ijieatenant-colouel Uorry and thirty men on a 
Feconuuitring party towards Georgetown, when be 
fell in with a detachment of the British and der 
feated them. 

In the expedition despatched by General IVf ar» 
rion, under Colonel Horry, some hard fightiiig 
took place, which ended in the rout of about on^ 
})undred tories, under Colonel Ganey, by a conr- 
plete surprise^ and the liberation of four of Ma- 
rion's corps. Unfortunately, however, Lieuten- 
rant Marion of the continental troops, a nephew of 
the General, who was on a visit to his uncle, weni 
a volunteer on the expedition, was taken prisoner, 
and murdered in cold blood, some time after his 
surrender. His supposed murderer was shortly 
after taken, and shot, before it came to the Gene>- 
ral's knowledge. He always reprobated cruelty, 
and endeavoured as much as possible, to soften 
tlie calamities of war. As soon as he found his 
enemy in his power, be was uniformly actuated 
by the, most tender compassion. 

A friend jt<»tio American cause of the name q[ 
Cross, who resided in Marion's vicinity, took sick, 
und went to Georgetown for the sake of medical 
Attendance. A guard was placed over bis pro7 
perty for protection; his house, however, was 
broken open, and part of his properly taken away, 
^t which time he was so extremely unwell, tiiat his 
life was despaired of by his physician. His wife 
complained of this outrage. Marion found an 
officer witb part of the articles of which Cross 
had been robbed : but he pertinaciously refused 
to restore them, until he was compelled by abso* 
lute shame. The affair, however, had like to have 
produced a mutiny in his camp, and it required all 
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the address of which he was master, to suppress 
it. But upon the restitution of the property, he 
vas, at last, enabled to restore tranqaillity. 

Subsequent to this atfair, General Marion re- 
ceived a flag from the enemy, at Georgetown, on 
the subject of exchange of prisoners. After clos- 
ings the negociation on that subject, as the British 
officer was on the point of retiring, the General 
politely invited htm to dine with him. The in- 
vitation was accepted. But what was the aston- 
ishment of his guest, when he found nothing fo^ 
dinner except sweet potatoes, roasted in the ashes. 
Marion apologised for want of better fare, and 
they made a good raeal on what was before them. 
The conversation which ensuad, on this occasion, 
induced the British officer to look very serious on- 
his return with the flag, and he shortly after re- 
signed bis commission. 

The next circumstance, which occurred in the 
cfaaifi of events, was the pursuit of a British de- 
tachment under Major Mucklmrorth, who were 
proceeding along Black river to^J'ards Cambden. 
On^he second day of the pui'suit, a skirmish 
ensued between Marion's van and the enemy's 
rear, in which several were killed and wounded 
on both sides, and some taken prisoners. The 
General retired, for the niglu, to give bis troops 
repose, intending to malce a serious attack on the 
enemy, the next morniag. They, however, struck 
their tents and moved off before day-light. The 
pursuit was renewed, and the enemy overtaken by 
the van, who commenced iSring on tbem while re- 
treating, till the General called off his men, and 
relinquished fighting from motives of humanity to- 
wards an officer, whose mode of warfare was fbat 
of a generous foe 5 as he always paid for supplies, 
even to the utmost farthing, and whoife cbaractec- 
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was never stained by the commission of any unoe* 
cessary depradations. 

A Colonel Watson, who commanded a corps of 
the enemy, commenced a correspondence with 
the General, in which he remonstrated against the 
mode of warfare pursued by him. The Colonel 
received for answer, that he ought to be the last 
man in the world to complain, as he himself had, 
so far as opportunities h^d permitted him, pur-^ 
^ued a course of depredation heretofore unprece* 
dented, and the correspondence closed. A Lien* 
tenant Torquano was shortly after badly wounded 
by one of the General's corps, from a tree. Upon 
bearing of this circumstance, Colonel Watson sent 
another flag^ requesting permission for the Lieu- 
tenant, who bore an excellent character, to be 
sent to Charleston, and this request wa» readily 
granted. He shortly afterwards retired, in the 
Bight, taking the road towards the Santee, whicb 
having come to the General's knowledge on the 
ensuing day, induced him to despatch an officer 
with thirty mpimted riflemen and fifty horse to 
harass him as much as possible. While this party 
was in the advance, Marion with his infantry cam^ 
up with the enemy and commenced a running 
fights But the contest was of short duration, as 
the British iled with all speed ior Georgetown^ 
leaving about twenty dead and as many wounded. 
The General encamped, for the night, near the 
place of action, and, next morning, retired to Snow 
island, his strong hold, in order to give his men 
some repose. 

Here, however, affairs seemed to assume a 
gloomy aspect. Hi$ men began to desert, and 
Colonel Watson advanced against him with re- 
newed strength. Notwithstanding these adverse 
appearances, he harangued, his troops and ccnpr 
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ineticed the pursuit of a corps of tbe enemy, un- 
der Colooel Doyle, who made a precipitate re- 
treat, upon hearing of the advance of Lee's legion, 
who shortly after Joined Marion. This unex- 
pected accession of strength, and* the certainty 
Ihat General Greene, who had succeeded Gates 
m tbe command of the Southern army^ was ad- 
vancing towards Cambden, revived the drooping 
-dpirits of tbe people, in that section of the 
Union. 

General Marion despatched Colonel Horry on 
another expedition against tbe enemy. The 
Biitish, however, in this instauice, contrived to 
surprise him; but he made good his retreat with 
mach eclat. 

. As soon as General Lee, with his legion, and 
a part of tbe second Maryland brigade, had 
effected a junction with Marion, tbe former pro* 
posed an attack, on Georgetown, in which the 
latter concurred. The result was, that George- 
town was taken by surprise, and Colonel Camp- 
bell, the commanding officer^ made prisoner.— 
The success was partial, and the Americans retired 
without' annoyance. General Greene's object in 
ordering this junction to take place, was to 
prevent supplies from going to the British garri- 
sons . at Ninety-six and Augusta. Fort Watson, 
the most important of a chain of posts erected by 
the British, to secure tbe provisons growing on 
the banks of the Cpngaree and Satitee rivers, was 
of too much Importance, not to attempt its reduc- 
tion. It was situate on a commanding eminence^ 
called Wright's Bluff, and closely invested by 
General Marion with about eighty militia, and by 
Lieutenant-colonel Lee, with his continentals, on 
the .15th of April, 1781. On the 23d of the same 
month, it surrendered by capitulation. Th© gar- 
i:isoa consisted of one hundred atid fourteen lueja^ 
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and was commanded by Lieutenant M'Kigr> 
Musketry were the only weapons of attack mi 
defence. Fort Motte next fell into Marion and 
Lee's possesion. Its capture was precipitated by 
the baming of Mrs. Mofte's house. This^ lady 
without solicitation proposed the destruetioa of 
her elegant mansion tor the public good, and pre'* 
sented the besiegers with a quiver of African 
arrows for that purpose. This post was situate 
near the fork, on the south side ik the Congaree^ 
They arrived before it on the 8tfa of May, and in 
four days, it surrendered at discretion, in conse- 
quence of which Lieutenant M'Pberson and one 
hundred and sixty-five men were made prisoners^. 
The day after the capture of this post, Mrs* 
Motte prepared a dinner, and invUed indiscrimi- 
nately for her guests, both American and British 
officers, and at this entertainment, displaved the 
superior qualities of her mind, by regarding tfat 
social intercourse, which then existed between 
men, who but a few hours before had been using 
every physical and mental energy to launch each 
other into the world of spirits. Her whole con- 
duct bespoke the accomplished and ekgant lady. 
Not a word escaped her, either as regarding ber 
past sufferings and indignities, or her multifarious 
losses of property. While this entertainment was 
going on, some of the over zealous Americana be-^ 
gan, upon Aeir own responsibility, to hang som^ 
Of the tories taken in the Fort. To this scene of 
cruelty, however, Marion immediately f>ot a stop, 
as he ever wished to surpass the British in mag- 
nanimity of conduct, as much as he did in the 
partisan warfare. Fort Granby was besieged ofi 
the night of the 14th of May, tfnd after the third 
discharge of artillery from a six-pounder, the 
garrison, consisting of Major Maxwell, command** 
^VAad three hundred and My-two mci)) a largjg 
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majority of wfaosi were royal militia, surrendered. 
Lord Rawdon had advanced fourteen miles on his 
road to the relief of Major Maxwell, but when he 
learnt that the garrison had become prisoners of 
war, he immediately retired. 

General Marion, with his brigade of militia, 
advanced against Georgetown. On the fu*st night 
after be bad broken ground, the British abandoned 
their works and retired to Charleston. As sooa 
as General Greene had forced the British to re- 
tire from Cambden, he despatched Generals 
Sumpt^ and Marion, and Lieutenant-colonel Lee, 
with their respective corps, to compel the enemy 
under Lieutenant-colonel Coates, " to evacuate 
Orangeburgh, which service was completely ef- 
fected, and Coates retreated towards Charles- 
ton* But before he could get there, Marion and 
Sumpter overtook them, forced an action, cap- 
tured the baggage of the 19th Regiment of British 
infantry, and above one hundred horses and many 
waggons. After Marion had completed the ser- 
vice, on which he had been despatched by Gene^ 
ral Greene, he joined that officer shortly before 
the battle of Eutaw Springs, where the British 
were posted. In this action, he bore his part with 
lus usual intrepidity, for which he received a vote 
of thanks from Congress. The British, having 
retired into Charleston, a short time after this 
event, contented themselves with partisan excur- 
sions. While General Marion was attending the 
state legislature in February, 1782, of which he 
bad been chosen a member, his brigade was sur- 
prised near the Santee river by a party of 
the British, commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Thompson. Major Benson and some others of 
the Americans were killed, and the brigade dis- 
persed ; but, in a few days, they again re-assem- 
bled, tlie British having retired into their owu 
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lineiy as soon as the expeditioB had effeetod itif ^ 
objeet* General Mmrion» after the evacoatioa of 
ChiurlestoD, retired to bis plantation in &• Jofaa^ 
parish, where he was born, and continued a mem^ 
ber of the slate legislature until that body coin^ 
missioned btin to put Fort Johnson into repair, 
with a salary of two ifaoasand two hundred dollars 
per annum, which after peace was reduced <o five 
hundred. This was a kind of sinecure given him 
as an indenKiity in part for the losses of property 
be had sustained. 

After the close of the war, he married a Mfsa 
Videau, who brought, him an affluent fortune. 
Enjoying the pleasing reiections ^ having emi" 
aently assistect m the eftahlisbinent of his couii^ 
Iry's independence, in &e tMciety of his ami- 
able lady and friends, he died in February 
1765, leavii^ no issue* As a patriot and sotdte^ 
he deservedly ranked among the foremost i^theae^ 
who achieved Che revolution* His warfare was of 
l3ie partisan kind, in which no officer in either 
army was better skilled or more successlul. Ib 
his person, Gieneral Marion waa thin, of low sta« 
turCf and (Mfthe smallest size. He was reserved A 
aonversatton ; possessed, by no means, a prepot«- 
sesstng vis^^, and was far from being captivating 
in his manners* His understanding was sounds 
but unaided by books or travel, la his diet, he 
was very abstemious, and ever an enemy to tbe 
Bacchanalian, board. 

General H. Lee, of the partisan legion of horse, 
iUfonnsus in bis memoirs, that the father of Gene* 
ral Marion removed from the spot^ on which his 
lather had settled on Cooper 'river, to the vieini^ 
of Georgetown, where he resided the remainder 
of his hik; that Francis Marion who was the 
youngest of* five sons, was born there, and received 
only a commop school educaUoa. As bk three 
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iT brothers bectiM «f age, his father gave 

lem pwtions ; but embarrassments in his affairs,, 

iepriyed the two vounger from participating a 

like inheritance. Hence they were compelled to 

depend upoa their own exertions, to carry tfaem 

•: through the nigged and thorny paths of human 

>:^xistence. 



COMMOBORE 

JOHN BABRT. 

Th£ father oC the Commodore, was a respect- 

>. ftbte farmer in the county of Wexford, Ireland, 

.; v^iere his son, the 8ubje<^ of this memoir, was 

' born in the jrear 1745. After having received the 

; first elements of an Elfish education, to gratify 

ifhis particular inclination for the sea, his fath|k^ 

i e&tered him m the merchant service. When ab4pt 

\ fifteen years of .age, he arrived in Pennsylvania, 

ij aad selected it as the country of his future resi« 

i dence. With the circumstances which induced 

f faun to leave his native land, and take up his abode 

; IB a foreign country, we are not acquainted. Of 

[' tUa, however, we are certain, that they cannot 

i have been, in the least, injurious to his character ; 

{ as we find, that in the capital of the British pro* 

viaces, m the northern section of the western 

I kienrisphere, he was, for a number of years, in the 

employment of oMuy of the most respectable mer* 

: cbaots, of wboae unlimited confidence he ever 

' retained the ludl possession. Among the many 

gentlemen in whose service he was, Messrs. Mere-* 

dithf Welling and Morris, and 'Nixon, stand most 

eonspicuous. The ship Black Prince, a very va« 

Inabie vessel belonging to Mr. Nixon, engs^ed i4 
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(he London trade, vras commanded by him/ at the 
ronimcncement of the American Revolution ; but | 
nas shortly after purchased by Congress, and con-] 
verted into a vessel of war. 

Jn reviewing the causes, which led to hostilities 
between Great Britain and her colonies, Baitj 
was satisfied that justice was on the side of the | 
latter. He therefore engaged under the banners 
of freedom, and resolved to devote his best* exer* 
tions to the emancipation of the colonies from the 
thraldom of the mother country. 

Confiding in his patriotism, Congress, in Feb- 1 
rnary, 1776, a few months priorto the declaration; 
of Independence, appointed him commander of' 
the brig Lexington, of sixteen guns, and his was 
the first continental vessel, which sailed from the 
port of Philadelphia. His cruises were successful 
Congress had caused to be built three large fri- 
gates, one of which was called the Effingham, to 
the command of which he was appointed imniedi' 
ately after that memorable sra, which gave to the 
United States a name among the nations of the 
world. During the following winter, as his naval 
employment became nugatory, in consequence of 
the inclemency of the weather, he, from ah aver- 
sion to inactivity, became a volunteer aid, in that 
season of peril, to the intrepid General Cadwal- 
lader. 

. The city of Philadelphia and forts on the Dela- 
ware fell into tlie. hands of the British, in the fol- 
lowing year, L777 ; and Commodore Barry with 
several vessels of war, made goodJiis retreat up 
the river, as far as Whitehill, .where, however, 
they were afterwards destroyed by the enemy. 
• Prior to the destruction of these vessels, he 
successfully emploryed those under his command 
in annoying the enemy and cutting off the suf- 
plietf. * 
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After the destrut^tion of the American squadron, 
And soon after the capture of Philadelphia, he was 
appointed to command the Raleigh, of thirty-two 
guns, which, on a cruise, was run on shore by a 
IBritish squadron on Fox Island, in Penobscot 
bay- 
Subsequent to the above disasters, he com* 
manded a vessel commissioned with letters of 
marque and reprisal, and engaged in the West In- 
'dia trade for some time. 

When Congress concluded to build a 74 gun 
ship in New-Hampshire, he was ordered to com- 
mand her. It was, however, afterwards, deter- 
mined to make a pre&ent of this vessel to His most 
Christian Majesty, when that august body gave 
him the command of the Alliance frigate. 

The situation of American affairs becoming im- 

Eortant, in a fore^n point of view, Colonel John 
laurens, of South Carolina, son of Henry Lau- 
rens, then a prisoner in the tower of London, was 
ordered to France on a special mission^ Com- 
modore Barry sailed in the' Alliance from Boston 
for L^Orient, in February, 1781, having the minis- 
ter extraordinary and suite on board. After land- 
ing the ambassador and suite at L'Orient, in the 
early part of the same year, the Alliance sailed o& 
a cruise. 

On the 29th of May, following, at day-light. 
Commodore Barry discovered a ship and a brig 
on bis wesfther bow^ appearing afterwards to wear 
the British flag^ He consequently prepared for 
immediate aciioD* The British ship proved to be 
the Atalanta, Captain Edwards, of between twen- 
ty and thirty gvins, and the brig Treposa, Captain 
Smith. An aetton shortly commenced, and by 
three P- M. both veisels struck. Barry w«« 
wounded oarly in the eagagem^Hil $ hot notwith- 
standing bis suffiMingS) m coiiseqiience of this 
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cbsualty, be still remained on deck, and it was 
owing to bis intrepidity and presence of mindf 
tbat tbe Alliance was the victor. 

On December 25, 1781, he sailed in the Alli- 
ance for France, from Boston, having on board 
the Marquis de la Fayette and Count de Noailles, 
wbo were desirous of going to their native coun* 
try on business of the highest importance. He 
had scarcely arrived at bis destined port (L'Ori- 
ent,) than he sailed in February, 1782, on acrube; 
during which he fell in with an enemy's ship of 
equal size, and had a severe engagement. Tbe 
enemy would have been captured, had it not been 
for two consorts, which, however, were kept at a 
distance during the action by a French fifty gun 
ship, which hove in sight. The continental ship 
liuzerne, of twenty guns, had her guns thrown 
over-board before the battle began, in order to 
facilitate her escape^ as she had a quantity of spe- 
cie on board from Havanna, for the use of the 
United States. Tbe Captain of the British frigate, 
who was soon after advanced to be Vice-admiral 
of the red, acknowledged, that he had never re- 
ceived a more severe flagellation than on this 
occasion, although it seemed to have had the ap- 
pearance of a drawn battle. 

During the time, that General Lord FJowe was 
tbe British Commander-in-chief, h^ atteoipted to 
aliegate the Commodore from the cause which he 
had so ardently espoused,, by an offer- x>f 20,000 
guineas, and tbe command of the best frigate in 
the British navy ; but lie rejected the offer with 
scorn. The return of peace^- howevier, in the 
year 1783, put an end to all such dishonourable 
proposition^, and our Copanpiocbre returned to 
private life. 

In the treaty of Paris, 1783, there was an article 
prohibiting the United States from building ves- 
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sels of war during the term of twelve years. At 
the expiration of this limitation, however, our 
government conceived themselves to be on the 
eve of a war with Great Britain, in consequence 
of the celebrated com order of the privy council, 
of J 793, for the avowed purpose of starving 
France, and the subsequent aggressions on Ame- 
rican commerce. These apprehensions gavp birth 
to a law for creating a navy, to tlie command of 
which Commodore Barry was designed. The 
ti-eaty of 1795, however, prevented the law from 
being carried into full execution, although Mr» 
Barry, in consequence of that law was retained in 
service. 

That the United States were under great obli-' 
gations -to France for the aid she lent them, du- 
ring: their struggle for liberty and independence 
is a fact, which few will deny, and the extent of 
these obligations was fully expressed in the treaty 
between the two countries in 1778. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of surprise to many, who have not 
till this day, called in question the integrity of the 
illustrious man, who then directed the destinies of 
our nation, to find that he had issued a proclama- 
tion enjoining a strict neutrality, as if no compact 
between the two governments had ever existed. 
He was, however, unquestionably actuated by the 
purest motive, and must have thought that the 
steps wbich he bad taken would promote the in- 
terest of his country. 

In 1797, it was deemed proper by the Ameri- 
can government from some cause not generally 
known or explicitly avowed, to annul the consular 
convention with France, the pretext for which 
was French aggression on American commerce. 
During the maritime disturbance thus created 
between the two countries, Mr. Barry was actively 
engaged in protecting the commerce of his adopt- 
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ed country, and was held in the highest estknaUou 
by his nAtttical brethren. When this dispute was 
at last satisfactorily adjusted, a law was passed^ 
during the last year of Mir* Adams' administra- 
tion, for reducine the navy, in eoosequence of 
which the vessel he commanded was laid up in 
ordinarr, and he once more returned to private 
life. 

Bold, brave, and enterprising, he was, at the 
same time, humane and generous. He was a 
goad citisen, and greatly esteemed by all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. Uis per^n was 
above the ordinary size, graceful and command* 
ing ; his deportment dignified, and bis countenance 
expressive. 

He died in Philadelphia, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1803, and a vast concourse of his fellow- 
citizens testified their respect to his memory, by 
attending his remains to the silent grave. 



CAPTAIN 

JOHN MANLY. 

John Manlt was bom in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1733. After having received 
the first rudiments of education, he embraced a 
maritime life. From the eminent reputation 
which be had acquired for his professional merit, 
and his attachment to the cause of the colonies 
against the unjust aggressions of the mother 
country, the new government, on the recom- 
mendation of the illustrious Washington, com- 
missioned him as a Captain in tlieir navy, on the 
24th October, 1775. In the schooner Lee, he 
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made many capturei^ of the greEte»i importance, 
and notwithstanding his haiaitlous sitaation, he 
did not skulk into port ; but continued to cruise 
within the limits assigned him, during the whole 
winter. One of his captures led to the evacuation 
of Boston by General Gage. This was a large 
brig which was laden with ordnance and other 
munitions of war, of which the colonists were much 
ia want : and from what was taken in this one ves- 
sel, they were supplied with heavy oitlnance, mor- 
tars, and the working utensils necessary for oflen- 
Sive or defensive operations. In consequence of his 
acknowledged serrices, he was promoted to com- 
mand the frigate Hancock, of thirty-two guns. 
On a cruise with this vessel, he met a frigate be- 
longing to the enemy, and engaged her. After 
a short contest, he boarded and Succeeded in 
taking her. She proved to be his Britaniiic Ma- 
jesty's vessel of war, called " The Fox." On 
the 8th of July, 1777, he was captured with his 
prize, by the British frigate Rainbow, of forty 
guns, and sent into Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he endured a rigorous confinement on board of 
that ship, and in Mill prison, until he was ex- 
changed in the early part of the autumn of 1782. 
In September of that year, he was entrusted with 
the command of the Hague frigate, with which 
he sailed for the West Indies. A few da^'^s after 
leaving Martinique, he was descried by a British 
seventy-four, and to avoid capture he run his 
ship on a sand-bank, in the rear of Gaudaloupe. 
The chasing ship was joined by three line of 
battle shi'ps. These four advanced within point 
blank shot distance, and having springs on their 
cables, opened on the Hague a most furious can* 
nonade, which was supported with the most un- 
daunted firmness, for three days : on the fourth, 
Jtfanly succeeded in getting his vessel off the ban^ 

9* 
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fired tbirteen gUDS hi token ^ defiance, aAd made 
his escape. 

Having arrived at Boston, one of his officei^ 

preferred a varietv of chaises against biniy bk 

consequence of which he was arrested and noder^ 

went the. ordeal o( a Court-martial. Of the oa* 

ture of the chaises, the public hsMre not been 

made acquainted; but the report of the coott 

conveyed in part a justification of some of die 

allegations. It does not appear, that he was ev^ 

in command after the peace, which now succeeded. 

A vindication of his conduct was promised, in the 

publication of his memoirs. Whether they were 

prepared for publication is unknown ; but they 

never appeared. He resided in Boston, in the 

pursuits of private life, until Febraary 12, 179S, 

when he changed an earthly for an aerial existence 

in the 60th year of his age. His remains were 

attended to the grave, by a large concourse of his 

fellow citizens, who thus testified their regard to 

his memory for the emuient services which he bad 

rendered their country, in the trying hour ef 

peril and adversity. 



MAJOR-OENEaAI. 

BABON DE KALB. 

It appears no more than justice due to departed 
V worth, to number among the worthy heroes of a 
nation^ those^ wbo> although of foreign birth, have 
offered up their existence on the akar of its liber* 
ties. The wilds of that part of the western hemis- 
phere, which fell under British sway, although 
sheltered under the coolly protecting wings of the 
icrown, became a place of. refuge for the oppressed^. 
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not only of the mo^^ couatry so called, but of 
those who drew their birth id other nations of the 
old world. Hence the revocation of the edict of 
Nants by tbe infatuated Louis the XiV. while it, 
in a meafiwrei robbed France of the vitals of her 
then comiaercial grandeur, not only transplanted 
its seminal qualities into the other nations of Eu- 
rope, the wisdon» of whose monarchs permitted 
tbem to participate in the advantages of such dis- 
carded nutrition ; but also into the soil of British 
America, where in the progress of the Revolution^ 
which gave freedom to a large portion of man- 
kind, proved either in a commercial, civil, or mill* 
tary point of view, that the plants hac^ not wither- 
ed by a change of soil. 

Undeavouring to amend the error of that mis- 
guided act of tbe reign of Louis le Grand, the 
subsequent monarchs of France, by every exer- 
tion of physical and diplomatie ddil, endeavoured 
lo destroy the unsought for advantages, #hich the 
monkish seal of tbe cardinal, tbe prime minister 
of their ancestor, had cast into tbe lap of British 
industry' and perseverance. 

Of th^ earlv life of Baron de Ealb, nothing of 
cansequence is known in the United States. In 
a social conversation with General (then Lieuten- 
ant-colonel) Marion, a few days prior to General 
Gates' defeat at Cambden, he informed that 
officer, that be was then sixty-three years of age ; 
that bis father and mother were then living, and 
that be was born about three hundred miles from 
Paris. This would give 1717 as the year of his 
Irirth, and Alsace, on the cpnfioes of France and 
Germany near tbe Rhine, as the place of hia 
tiativi^. He bad been forty-two^ years in the 
Freneo army, consequently he must have entered 
it at tbe age of twenty-one. in tbe war of I755| 
laa was supposed to have been m the Quarterf- 
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roaster-general's departmeuVn the army of his 
most Christian Majesty, who was then acting in 
unison with the Imperialists. Prior to the peace, 
which followed, he confessed that he had trafdled 
through the territories of the British colonies in 
a concealed character. This and some other con-» 
earring circumstances have induced the belief, 
ih^t he was despatched by the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles to ascertain the existing state of things in 
that section of the British empire. Possessed of 
a strong and retentive memory, he eommitled 
none of his observations to paper during these 
perigrinations, but trusted solely to recollection. 
His caution in this respect was his preservation ; 
for, before the conclusion of the war, be was ar^ 
rested on suspicion, and had any papers beea- 
ibund about him sufficient to confirm this sui^i- 
cion, the fate of detected espionage awaited him ; 
but his better stars bad the ascendancy, and he 
was disHissed. He often expressed his astonish* 
ment at tlie mad policy pursued by the British 
cabinet towards the provincials, as, in his pas* 
sage through the country, he had a full opportu- 
nity of witaessing the firm attachment of the iiifaa- 
bitauts towards the parent realm. The policy, 
therefore, which tended to sever the bonds which 
liad connected them, acted like the gnawing of a 
file; but finally efiected the destinies of provi- 
dence, in defiance of their strong adhesive pre- 
possessions. At the peace, which succeeded the 
conquest of Canada and Acadia, he returned to 
France, in whose armies he had been advanced 
to the rank of General of Brigade, and undoubt- 
edly gave ample information to. his court, respect- 
ing the object of his perilous mission ; and it is 
highly probal^le, that the intelligence received 
from him, had great weight in deciding the course 

to be pursued by the French courts on the appli* 
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cation of Doctor Franklin for assistaoce, when be 
appeared ia the qqaiky of ambassador from tbe 
revoked colonies. Owing to the favourable dtspo* 
sition of tbe cabinet of Versailles, the Baron em* 
barked again for America/wbere he arrived either 
in 1777 or 1778.-*-He joined the American array 
as a volunteer, and was shortly after promoted 
by Congress to the rank of Mijor-general, and 
despatched with a portion of tbe army from New- 
Jersey to assist General Lincoln in the southern 
states, where he was then Commander-in-chief. 

In his progress, he encountered nlaay difficul- 
ties ; but sudi was his perseverance and leal in 
the cause which he had espoused, that he sur- 
monnted them all* After he had ^ected a junc« 
tion with General Lincoln, he continued to exert 
bit best abilities in' behalf of the colonies, and 
when, in consequence of the capture of Charles- 
ton, the capital of South Carolina, Lincoln had 
become a prisoner, the command of. the whole 
^ smithern army devolved upon him. The circum- 
stance of his being a foreigner and but little ac«* 
quanted with the English language, his supposed 
Ignorance of tbe countiy, and the little know- 
ledge he had of the temper of the troops, whom 
be now commanded, naturally involved him in 
great perplesiity, and Congress, therefore, deemed 
it expedient by a resolve, dated June 13, to order 
General Gates-" to repair to that quarter, and 
assume the command vacated by Lincoln's cap- 
ture, and temporarily filled by the Baron. Gates 
upon joining the southern army, which was on the 
24th of July, requested the Baron to continue the 
command of his division, and confirmed the 
standing orders which the Baron had issued. The 
troops, with whose command he bad been entrust-* 
cd, fof the relief of General Lincoln, were the 
Maryland and Delaware brigades, amounting to 
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above fourteen hundred effective men** .With 
these he marched from General Washington's 
bead-quarter's at Morristown, New-Jersey, April 
i6th. Having arrived at the bead of Elk, he em** 
barked in May, apd shortly after landed in Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia, from which he proceeded fvith 
as much celerity as possible for the object of his 
destination, receiving strength and removing ob*^ 
stacles in his march. De Kalb cheerfully com- 
plied with the request of General Gates, and con- 
tinued in thejoost assigned him by Congress.—^ 
Perhaps the Baron might have remained in the 
command, which had devolved upon him by tbe* 
capture of Lincoln, had it not been for the cele- 
brity Gates had acquired by the defeat of Bur- 
goyne at Saratoga ; but it seems that fate had de-* 
creed, that the laurels be had gathered in a nor- 
thern clime, should wither under the scorcbing 
beams of a southern Ay. Colonel Otho H. Wil- 
liams gave the same wholesome advice to General 
Gates, when he assumed the command, as be had 
imparted to Baron de Kalb, fifteen days previous 
to Gates' arrival ; and had it been pursued, it* 
would have saved the mortifying defeat, which he 
and bis army shortly after experienced by bis 
adoption of a contrary plan. Lord Rawdon bad 
collected all his forces into Cambden, within thir- 
teen miles of which Greneral Gates had advanced 
unmolested. At a place called Clermont, he gave 
out the order of battle for his premeditated at- 
tack on that position, which was held by the ene- 
my. This order of battle having been given, the 
Adjutant-general's return of the whole effective 
force under Gates, amounted to nine hundred 
continental infantry, rank and file, and seventy 
4:avalry, exclusive of Colonel Porterfield's and 
JUajor Armstrong's light infantry, consisting of 
about two hundred and fifty, and ColoneLAmand's 
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iegion of one hundred and twenty men ; giving 
an aggregate acquisition of three hundred arid 
seventy, tNesides a. few volunteer cavalry. A de- 
iacfament bad been sent ofT ;o the assistance of 
Colonel (afterwards General) Sumpter, which was 
also not included in the Adjutant-general's report. 
General Lord Cornwallis, unexpecteiily to Gates, 
arrived at Cambdenv and of course superseded 
Lord Rawdon in his command. The Americans 
liad advanced about half way to Cambden, by 
about half past two A. M. on the 16tb, when- a 
firing began by the advance of each army, both 
Genecals having been desirous to bring on an 
engagement. Some of Colonel Amand's cavalry 
were wounded, and the others were thrown into 
disorder; inconsequence of which the Maryland 
^regiment in front of the column was broke, and 
the whole line put into confusion. By reason of 
•this unexpected disaster, a council of war was 
called, to whom, on this intelligence having been 
communicated, General Stevens declared it as 
his .opinion, that it was too late, to retreat, to which 
no ^.immediate reply being given. Gates ordered 
on to battle. Baron de Kalb, however, advised 
Gates to fall back to Rugely's Mills, which was 
a very eligible poiiitioo, and there wait the attack. 
Some expressions escaped, firom Gates on the* oc- 
casion^ which hurt the Baron's feelings, and in- 
duced him to give his horse to his servant, take 
the command of his division on foot, and reply* at 
the same time, to Gates VTith some .warmth^ '^ well 
sir, a few hours more will let us see, who are the 
brave." The Baron commanded the right wing 
of the army, whipb$ with the reserve, had to sus- 
tain the whole heat of the action in consequence 
of the flighjt of the left and centre. This wing was 
composed of the jsecojad contioental brigade, con- 
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sisting of Maryland and Delaware troops, aud 
as no order had been given to retreat, the batde 
raged in this quarter with unabated fury, and the 
Americans even gained ground. When broken, 
they formed again and renewed the contest. The 
flight of their left and centre with their Conimasd- 
er*]n-<:hief, permitted Cornwallis to bend the 
whole of his strength against the right win^ and 
the reserve. De Kalb and his officers performed 
prodigies of valour, and were most ably supported 
by the men under his command ; but Cornwallis, 
charging with his cavalry and the bayonet, at once 
closed the contest. The Baron received eleven 
wounds and was taken prisoner, as was bis Aid- 
de«*carop Colonel De Buysson, who was also 
wounded, but remained with hiro, and annooaced 
his rank, at the same time begging the enemy to 
spare the Baron's life. The Baron expired in 
« short time, though he received the most particu- 
lar attention from the British. He spent bis last 
breath in dictating a letter expressive of the 
warmest affection for the officers and men of his 
division, of his being charmed with the firm op- 
position they made to superior force, when aban- 
doned by the rest of the army — the greatest satis- 
faction in the testimony given by the British srmj 
of the bravery of his troqp&^-*of the infinite {Mea- 
sure he received from the gallant behaviour of the 
Delaware regiment, and the companies of artilleiy 
attached to the br^ades, and of the endearing 
sense be entertained of the merit of the whole di* 
visi<ni he commanded. 

He was buried in the vicinity of Cambden, near 
the place where the battle was fought, which ter- 
minated fals earthly existence* The spot that en- 
circles his remains, has been enclosed, mid over it 
has bwQ placed a baadsoose aiarirfe, on which is 
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sculptured an epitaph, expressive of his worth 
and generous services; the expense of which was 
borne bj^ the citizens of Cambden. 

Congress, to do honour to his memory resolved 
that a nionunient should be erected in the city of 
Annapolis, Maryland, with the following iuscrip* 
tion : 

"Sacred to the memory of tlie Baron de Kalb, 
Knight of the Royal Order of military merit. 
Brigadier of the armies of France, and Major- 
general in the service of the United States of 
America. Having served with honour and repu- 
tation for three years, he gave a last and glorious 
proof of his attachment to the liberties of man- 
kind, and to the cause of America, in the action 
^ear Cambden, in the state of South Carolina ; 
wliere, leading on the regular troops of Maryland 
and Delaware against superior forces, and atil- 
mating them, by his example, to deeds of valour, 
•lie was wounded in several places, and died the 
1 9th of August following, in the forty*eighth yeai' 
of his age. — The Congress of the United States 
of America, in acknowledgment of his zeal, of 
^is services, and of' Ms merit, hatti erected thi« 
•monument." 

Congress must have been unacquainted with 
liis age, and set it down forty-eight at hazard, 
from his healthy appearance ; for as has been 
already observed, he stated it himself to have 
-been sixty-three. His extreme temperance en- 
abled him to enjoy the bloom of youth, until hte 
.passed the barrier bet weem time and eternity. In 
Lis diet he was very abs^i^mious, and water wa$ 
.his only beverage. He usually arose at five ki 
the morning, and devoted his time chiefly to 
writing, in profound sedret. This occupation wits 
.seldom interrupted, except by his meals or official 
duties. He generally wrote in hieroglyphics, and 
YOj;., I. 10 
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was very caatious in endeavouring to prevent hh 
papers from being exposed to public view. With 
an eye to this, he was ever careful of his baggage, 
and was therefore always desirous of being placed 
in the centre of the army, having an aversion to 
its wings, lest he might be taken by surprise. It 
was believed, that he did not take his papers with 
him from the central army, when he went into 
South Carolina, but that he committed them to 
the care of the French Ambassador, by whom 
they were after his death transmitted to his sove- 
reign. His powers of mind were not of the high- 
est order, and his literary acquirements were only 
moderate; but he excelled in a practical know- 
ledge of human nature, and in the investigation of 
causes and effects. With a stout frame of body 
and strong retentive faculties he was abstemious, 
sober, perseveri^og, and a fii-m believer in the mild 
doctrines of Christianity. He was, of course, well 
fitted to endure the toils of war, and to submit to 
its c^amitieSf with placid resignation* 



eAPTAIJT 

JOHN PAUL J0KR8. 

This foot-ball of fortune, ivas a native of Scot- 
land. His father had been originally a gardener 
to the Earl of Selkirhi The name of tl>e subject 
of this narrative wa% John Paul, and the event 
which induced him to add thereto his mother's 
naaiden name Jbne«, will be noticed in its pvpper 
place. The year 1747 witnessed his birth, in the 
county of Galway, distant about sixty miles trom 
the mansion'remeace of the Selkirk family^ 
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Tl*e parliality, which the Earl of Selkirk enter- 
tained for old Mr. Paul, induced him to cause his 
son John to receive from a private tutor the same 
education as his own boys. John Paul early 
evinced an aptitude for learning, and made con- 
siderable progress in obtaining a knowledge of 
the Latin language, and a slender acquaintance 
with the Greek. Circumstances, at present un- 
known, led him to embrace a sea-faring life at the 
age of fifteen. After he had served a regular 
apprenticeship, he commanded a merchant vessel, 
which was for many years engaged in the WeftI 
India trade in the employ of Ferguson and Clinch, 
Cork, Ireland. Daring a voyage to Tobago, the 
crew of his vessel nuitinied. He, in the iucipiency 
of the insiin*ection, resorted to conciliatory mea- 
sures with a view to restore order : but his mode- 
ration being supposed to be the efiects of fear, 
the mutineers grew bolder, and renewed their 
threats. On this. Captain Paul armed himself 
with a sinall sword, posted himself on the quarter- 
deck, and informed the mutineers, that the most 
serious consequences would result, if they should 
pass the after hatchway, and that an attempt to 
get on tlie quarter-^deck would induce him and his 
officers to risk their own lives, in endeavouring to 
effect their destruction. They were, some time, 
appalled by his decision, but some more desperate 
than the rest, determined to seize him, and armed 
with handspikes, crowbars, and axes, moved along* 
the waist to the quarter-deck. The leader, on 
approaching Captain Paul, raised a handspike to 
^strike him, and made the blow, but it was evaded, 
and he missed his object ; but was about to renew 
it^ and when lifted a second time, Captain Paul 

?ierced the rufSan, who fell dead upon the deck^ 
,^he rest fled to the forecastle, and some below 
deck ; those who remained above were seized and 
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put in irons, and those, who had resisted the imt-^ 
finy, being encouraged bjr the resoldtion of tlie*" 
Captain, secured the others below. 

The voyage was prosecuted, and they arrived , 
at Tobago, where Captain Paul surrendered him- 
self to the proper authority, with a demand that 
he should be tried for the death of the mutineer. 
The transaction e^ccited considerable interest, but 
at length he obtained a formal trial, wherein he 
was fairly acquitted. What became of the muti- 
neers, we do not now recollect ; for it is upwards 
of thirty years since we read the narrattre. 

Captain Paul had despatched his ship under 
another officer to Europe, while he awaited trial ^ 
and after bis acquittal returned to Europe. He 
landed in England, where the story had preceded 
him, with great exaggeration, and he was me- 
naced with imprisonment and a new trial. In 
this dilemma, he addressed his friends of the Scots 
house in Cork, described the prosecution he bad 
experienced, and the injustice of bringing him a 
second time to trial, contrary to the laws of 
£lngland. In his friends, he found advice and 
protection; and to escape injustice, he deter- 
mined to proceed to the American continent, 
where he added to his paternal name, nomme de 
guerre, Jones. 

He arrived here at a most important period. 
The colonies were on the eve of separation from 
the parent state. The conflict had begun, and 
Jones, under his assumed name, having received a 
Lieutenant's commission, embarked in the expe- 
dition against New Providence, under Commo- 
dore Hopkins. Here he became acquainted with 
Captain Nicholas Biddle, who subsequently lost 
his life in a gallant attack on the enemy's line of 
battle ship the Yarmouth. In all his social circles, 
Captain uiddle introduced Jones as an officer oi* 
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•considerable merit, and from whose enterprise 
much might be expected, nor did the events fal« 
slfy his prediction. On his return from New 
Providence, against which the expedition had ful- 
ly succeeded, be was appointed to the command 
of a sloop carrying twelve guns, on a cruise in 
•which) he captured several prizes which arrived 
safely into port. His next command was a new 
ship of war, called the Ranger, of eighteen car- 
riage guns, six-pounderS) and a crew of one hun- 
dred and fifty men, including officers. This ves- 
sel had a privateer^s commission, and belonged to 
New Hampshire. Having sailed in the beginring 
of 1778, from Portsmouth, the capital sea port of 
that stdte, he bent bis course for the British coast- 
In April of that year, towards the close of the 
month, he landed with about thirty men at White- 
haven, in Cumber! andshire, and succeeded in 
•firing one of tlie ships in the harbour, which the 
inhabitants extinguished before tbe flames had 
communicated to the rigging. Having effected 
Ihis, he caused a de&cent on the coast of Scotland 
to be made by a party commanded by his first 
Xiieutenant, for the object, as he avowed in a let- 
ter to the Couutess of Selkirk, of making the 
£arl a prisoner, and carrying him to France. 
The Earl being absent, attending Parliament^ of 
which he was a member, frustrated the intentions 
of Jones. The party, nevertheless, carried off the 
fyxAily ' plate, and many other valuable articles,^ 
and made good, their retreat to the vessel. For 
this act, Joules has been highly censured ; but 
probably without just cause. The vessel being a 
privateer, tbe fruits of all enterprise agiiin&t the 
€nemy were not under bis controul. Jones sailed 
Ibr France, and landed bis plunder M Brest. The 
property, upon representation to Dr. Franklin^ 
tbe Attiertcail Minister, was re-sbippcd on board 
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a cartel, and returned to its original owner. He-J 
again put to sea with the Ranger^ and appeared | 
cruising off tlie Irish coast. Upon learning, that 
a British king's vessel, called the Drake, mouatiBg 
twenty-two guns, was in the harbour of Waterford, 
Jones sent the Captain of that ship a challeng^e 
for combat, mentioning at the same time his force 
of men and metal. The challenge was accepted ; 
the complement of the Drake was immediately | 
made up of volunteers — she put to sea — the sbiptf '\ 
m£t, fought, and Jones conquered, after -an hour 
and a quarter's combat. The guns of the English 
slijp. which was of superior force in men and me- 
tal, is said to have been badly worked, while 
those of the Ranger gave proof of the superior 
skill of the American commander, officers, and 
men. In the contest, the British lost one hun- 
dred and five killed, and seventy- two wounded. — 
Jones' loss was about twelve killed, and nine 
wounded. 

In consequence of some causes, with which we 
are unacquainted, but which occasioned some dis- 
satisfaction to Jones, he left the Ranger, and ob^ 
tained the command of the Bonne Homme Ri- 
chard (G«od Man Richard.) It was while he 
commanded this ship, that Jones wrote a letter to 
the Countess of Selkirk, disavowing his knowledge 
of the plunder of her house, until his arrival in 
France, declaring his eafly assent (or its restita^ 
tion> and hoping thai she would not inculpate him 
in the busin€ss. 

A squadron was fitted out in the summer of 
1779, to cruise off the British coast, and if possi- 
ble, to intersect the British Baltic fleet. It con- 
sisted of Bonne Homme Richard, of 40 guns, and 
415 men ^ Alliance, 36, and 290 men ; Monsieur, 
32; Pallas, 28; La Vengeance, 12; and Cutter 
Cerf, 10. Jone$ hohted a Comquodor^'s Hag era 
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^^<yard the Bonne Homme Richard, and set sail 
^rlth his squadron fronr UX)rient on the 14th of 
A^crgust. On the 16th, at night, he captured a 
la.rge and valuable English ship, laden with silks 
io bale, and other rich merchandise. This prize 
\%^as manned, and ordered for France. About 
tliis time, a serious dispute took place between 
Jones and the Commander of the Monsieur, which 
wvls likely to have been attended with serious 
<?-€>nsec|uences. The latter, on the 17th, off the 
Highlands of Dungarvan, espied and gave chase 
to a large ship. The Alliance coming up nearly 
within cannon shot, bore away to speak with 
Jones. Captain Landais of the Alliance informed 
the Commodore that she was a line of battle ship. 
Jones called him a coward, and this circumstance 
gave rise to a lasting enmity between the two 
Cominanders. The ship escaped, and the Com- 
modore was shortly alter, much chagrined to 
learn, from some fishing boats, that she was an 
^iiglish East Indiaman. The same evening, the 
Commodore's ship narrowly escaped being driven 
against some rocks on the Irish shore, in a calm. 
Having sent out boats to tow her off, and this 
was happily effected, the crew of one of the boats 
consisting of an officer and eleven men, instead of 
retum^tng to the ship, made off for the land, and 
were pursued by one Lieutenant and twelve men 
in another boat. — Both crews ma'de good their 
landing, and the latter continued to pursue the 
foi*mer on shore, when the two parties were taken 
prisoners by the inhabitants. This occurrence 
deprived him of the services of twenty-two of his 
best seamen and two experienced officers. In a. 
succeeding gale, his ship had nearly been lost by 
the loosening of one of the lower deck guns. He 
was now separated from the rest of his squadron, 
m consequence of which he made for Lewis IsUnd*^ 
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one of the Hebrides, the place of rendezvous, off 
which he arrived tht.§Oth of August, and od the 
next day captured eleven sail, one of which beiog 
valuable, was niaaaed, and ordered for L'Orient ; 
the rest were sunk. A few days after, be g^ave 
chase and captured an English letter of marque, 
mounting twenty-two guns, from Leith bound for 
Quebec, and laden with naval and military stores, 
which surrendered without resistance. In the 
morning of the same day, Jones bad descried three 
vessels at a distance, which he deemed to be ships 
of war, and supposing them to belong to the ene* 
my, preparations were forthwith made for action. 
But this precaution was unnecessary, as about 
mid-day, two of tliem came up, proving to be the 
Alliance frigate. Captain Landais, with his prize, 
a letter of marque, of twenty-four guns, laden 
with naval and military stores, also on the same 
destination with her consort, the one which Jones 
bad just captured. A few hours after the Pallas^ 
and the next morning, the Vengeance came up r 
thus were; the squadron united once more, with 
the exception of the Cerf Cutter, of which no in- 
formation was received. These two prizes were 
ordered for France, and Jones stood for the Ork- 
neys, off which Islands, he cruised for some day% 
and succeeded in capturing and destroying nxr 
teen sail. He then made for the N. £. of the 
Scotch coast, where he took and destroyed seven 
vessels engaged in the coal trade. He next con«> 
ceived the idea of putting the town of Leith under 
contribution, and called a council of officers, to 
whom he submitted the plan, A majority, at first, 
were opposed to it f but upon hearing bis obser^ 
vations in regard to its practicability, they as* 
sented to make the attempt. His plan was to 
move the whole squadron up tlie Frith of Forth^ 
^ Leitb| under Englisb coloursy his officers wtur 
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ihg the uniform of the British navy ; by which 
means they could get up without exciting any 
suspicion. When they should arrive off the town 
they were to anchor with springs on their cables, 
and presenting their broadsides, to prepare for 
cannonading. After this, an officer was to be des- 
patched with a flag, to demand the ransom of the 
town for £100,000 sterling. One half hour was 
only to have been allowed the inhabitants for 
delrberatioD, and in case of non-compliance Leith 
was to be laid in ashes, with red hot shot, with 
which the squadron was prepared. If any defi- 
ciency should appear for want of currency, it was 
to be made up with silver plate. Its transporta- 
tion on board the commodore's ship was to be at 
the expense of the town. The officers were dressed 
in the uniforms of the English navy, according to 
their respective ranks. The squadron entered 
the Frith, with a favourable wind, hove to within 
sight of Edinburgh, and threw out a signal for a 
pilot. Each vessel having received one, they 
were compelled to wait for the turn of tide. The 
deception was complete ; the officer, commanding 
at Lieith, sent his compliments to the Commodore, 
and requested to know what squadron it was, and 
the name of the Commander, what assistance he 
required, and wliether his intention was to come 
Up to Leith. He also asked the favour of a barrel 
or two of powder, for the fort, and informed him 
that there were several American privateers on 
the coast; that the* inhabitants were greatly 
alarmed, lest these cruisers should ascend the 
Frith and attempt the destruction of the town. 
Jones gave him the names of the vessels and com- 
manders, corresponding with some of the British 
navy of the same size and metal, and sent the 
powder as requested. Every thing, thus far, suc- 
ceeding to admiration, and while waiting for tUe 
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turn of tide, after the departure of the messenger, 
which was inotnentiy expected, the wind shiAed 
from the N. E. and blew fresh from the S, W. 
down the Frith. At this juncture a prize brig, 
which had been recently captui'ed and manned 
with Englishmen, was run on shore, supposed de- 
signedly, and Ihe crew effected their escape, not- 
withstanding all the boats of the squadron had 
been manned and sent after them. Signal was 
immediately made for the boats to return, when 
all put to sea as expeditiously as possiUe. At* 
tiioogh he had remained in this situation, for seve- 
ral hours, until this incident occurred, nothing of 
a hostile nature was suspected, and Jones found 
himself once more in open sea, without having 
received, during this daring excursion, a single 
ishot. Op the 11th September, he captured two 
vessels, and ordered them for Dunkirk. He then 
coasted a]ong and spread terror and consterna- 
lion wherever he went. The alarm was so great 
at Sunderland, that the militia turned out. and 
lined the shore : some of the inhabitants caused 
their most valuable effects to be removed into the 
interior of the country, whilst others buried them* 
Jones made no attempt to land, and their fearS 
subsided. Thence he proceeded to Hull, where 
be burnt sixteen vessels in the harbour, and threw 
the whole city into alarm and confusion. Having 
left this place, he directed his course for Scarbo* 
rough, where he cruised for several days, meeting 
only with coasters and pilots. He converted one 
of the latter, which was decked and sloop rigged, 
into a tender. This he frequently despatched for 
water and provisions, and occasionally made use 
of it as a decoy. 

When cruising off Flamborough head, about 
two leagues from the shore, on the 22d SepteiiH 
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ber^ at two o'clock P, M. he deserted the Baltic 
fleet, for which be had been so long on the look* 
out, under convoy. 

As the weather became clear, by the help of his 
glass, Jones counted thh'ty-seven sail standing in 
<or the land. At this moment, his tender was 
manned with a Lieutenant and twenty men well 
l^rmed, to take possession of a small fleet of mer- 
chantmen of little value, amounting to thirteen 
sail, which were near him. He instantly ordered 
the men and offieer to abandon them and return 
to the ship. As soon as this was done be gave 
chase, directing by signal the Commanders of the 
other ships of his scfuadron to do the same. He 
Soon discovered the fleet to be convoyed by a fri- 
gate and sloop of war. The Commanders of tlie 
convoying ships perceiving, that an attack was 
designed, hove their ships in stays and stood off 
the land with a similar intention. The merchants 
kept hovering in with the land and made for Scar- 
borough castle. At seven P. M. Jones threw out 
sgnals to speak with the Captains of the Alliance 
and Pallas, which were attended to. He directed 
Captain Landais of the Alliance, to engage the 
largest of the enemy's ships, in conjunction with 
the Bonne Homme Richard. - Landais promised 
obedience. The Captain o( the Pallas was or- 
dered to engage the smaller ship. The vessels 
severally displayed the colours of their respfctive 
nations ; the English hQve to under St. George^s 
cross, while the Americans were drawn up in or- 
der of battle, under the thirteen stripes. In con- 
sequence of a signal given from the largest ship of 
the enemy, shortly after, the Commander of the les-- 
ser vessel crowded sail and etideavoured to effect 
an escape. The Csq>tain of the Pallas, as direct- 
ed, immediately gave cbase, while Captain Lan- 
dais, IB the Allismce, dtd the same in disobedience 
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of orders, leaving Jones to contend alone f^'ith the 
larger vessel. VVhen the hostile ships had suffi- \ 
ciently neared, their respective Captains hailed 
each other, and commenced the scene of carnage 
at moott-risc, about a quarter before eight, at 
pistol shot distance. The English ship gave the 
first fire from her upper and quarter-deck, which 
Jones returned with alacrity. Three f>f his lower 
deck guns on the starboard side, burst in the gun- 
room and killed the men stationed at them, in 
consequence of which orders were given not to 
fire the other three eighteen pounders mounted 08 
that deck, lest a similar misfortune should occur. , 
This prevented him from the advantage he ex- 
pected to have derived from them in the then 
existing calm. Having to contend alone with 
both the enemy's sliips, and the Bonne Homme 
Richard having received several shot, between 
wind and water, he grappled with the larger vessel) 
jto render her force useless, and to prevent firing 
from the smaller one. In effecting this object, the 
superior manoeuvring of the larger ship embarrass- 
ed him greatly. He accomplished, however, te 
Jay his ship athwart the hawse of his opponent's. 
His mizzen shrouds struck the jib-boom of the 
enemy and hung for some time ; but they soon 
gave way, when both fell alons side of each other, 
head ^o stern. The fluke of the enemy's spare 
anchor, hooked the Bonne Homme Richard's 
quarter, both ships being so closely grappled fore 
.and aft, that the muzzles of their respective guns 
touched -each other's sides. The Captain of the 
enemy's smaller ship judiciously ceased firing, as 
soon as Jones had 'effected his design, lest he 
.should assist to injure his consort. In this situa- 
tion, the crews of both ships continued the en- 
gagement most desperately for several hours. 
Many of the £uns of the American ships were ren- 



•dered useless, wbili? those of the Eoglish remained 
manageable* — Some time after, a brave fellow, 
posted 10 the Bonne Homme Richard's imain top, 
'Socceeded in silencing a number of the enemy's 
guns. This man, with a lighted match and a bas- 
ket fiDed with hand grenades, advanced along the 
main yard, until he was over the enemy's deck^ 
Being enabled to distinguish objects by the light 
of the moon, wherever he discovered a number of 
persons together, tie dropped a hand grenade 
among them. He succeeded in dropping several 
through the scuttles of the ship-^tfaese -set fire 10^ < 
the cartridge of an eighteen pounder, which com*** 
munioated successively lo ^her cartri^es, dis* 
-abled aU the ^officers and men, and (rendered 
useless all the guns* abaft the main-mast. The 
enemy's ship was, many times, set on fire, by the 
great quantity of combustible matter thrown on 
board, and with much difficulty and toil the flames 
were as often extinguished. Towards the close of 
the action, all the guns of the Bonne Homme Ri* 
"chard were silenced, except four on the fore- 
t^astle, which were commanded hy the Purser, 
wbo was dangerously wounded. Jfones immedi* 
ately took their command on himself. The two 
guns next the enemy were well served. The ^ear» 
men succeeded in removing another from the 
opposite side.-^Hence only -three guns were used 
towards the close of the action on board of Jones' 
ship. The musketry and swivels, however, did 
great execution, as did also the incessant £re fr^m 
the round tops, in consequence o( which the ene- 
my were several times driven from dieir quar- 
ters. 

About ten o'clock, n report w^as in drcnlation 
between decks, that Jones and ihe chief officers 
were killed, that the ship had four or five feet 
water in her hold} and was sinking. The cr^ 

yw. f. 11 
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liecame alarmed^ and the gunner, the cai|>eQter, 
and the master at arms were deputed to go ob 
deck and beg quarters of the enemy. They as- 
cended the quarter-deck^ and whilst in the act of 
fulfilling their mission, were discovered by the 
Commitdore, crying for quarters. Hearii^ the 
voice oi Jones calling '^ what rascals are theses- 
shoot them — kill them," the carpenter and mastor 
at arms succeeded in getting below. The Com- 
modore threw both his pistols at the gunner, wha 
ilad descended to 'the foot of the gang- way laddei^ 
mid his skull was thereby fractured. The matt 
lay there, until the action was over, after wbieh 
his skull was tri'panned and he recovered. While 
the action continued to rage with relentless fury^ 
]M>tb shipi took fire, in consequence of which the 
crews were obliged to cease firing and exert 
themselves in extingui^ing the flames, in whidi 
their respective vessels were enveloped, and thud 
prevent the certain destruction of aU the com<^ 
batantf^ 'Die fire being extinguished, the Cap^ 
tain of the hostile ship asked, if Jones had struck, 
as he had heard a cry for quarters. Jones re* 
plied/ that bis calburs. would never descend, tiH 
Ae was fairly beaten. The action reHcommenced 
with renewed vigour. Shortly after the AUiaoise, 
Captain Laudais, came up witbin pistol shot, and 
began a heavy firing, injuring both friend and! 
foe ; nor did the firing cease from her, notwith* 
standing .repeated hailing, until the signal of re- 
cognition was fully displayed on board the Bonne 
Homme Richard. Nearlj one hundred of the 
prisoners previously captured, had been suflTered 
to ascend the deck by Jones' master at arms, dur* 
ing the confusion occasioned by the cry for quar- 
ters, owing to a belief that the vessel was sinking* 
To prevent danger from this circumstance, they 
»er^ stationed at the pumps, whiere they rem^in^? 
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f active employ, duriog the remainder of the 
battle. 

The sides of the Bonne Homme Richard were 
early stove io, her helm had become unmanage- 
ble : a splintered pieee cf timber alone support- 
i the poop. A brisk firing, however, was kept 
) from her three guns on the quarter-deck. Their 
ot raked the enemy fere and aft, cutting up his 
l^og aod spars, so that his main-mast lutd only 
? yard*ariD of the Bonne Homme Richard for 
t>port. The enemy's fire subsided by degrees, 
d when his guns could no longer be brought to 
ir, he struck his colours. 
it this juncture, , his mainmast went by ttie 
ird. JUeotenant Dede was left below, where 
pg no longer able to raJly his men, he, although 
?rely wounded, superintended the working of 
pumps. Notwithstanding every efifort, the^ 
i of the Bonne Homme Richard was half fuU 
rirter, when the enemy surrendered. After 
actioi), the wind blew fresh, aad the flames on 
'd the Richard spread anew ; nor were they 
tguished until day-light appeared* In the 
1 time all the ammuaition was brought on 

to be thrown overboard, in case of neces- 

The enemy bad nailed bis flag to the mast; 
e beguiningof the action, and after the Cap* 
liad called for quarters, I^ could not prevail 

bis men to bring down his colours, as they 
fssed their dread of the American rifles. He 
berefore, obliged to do that service himself, 
ting possession of the enemy, three of Jones* 
vere. killed after the surnetwJer, for which an 
gy was afterwards made. The captured 

proved to be his Britannic Majesty^s ship 
is. Captain Pearson, rating forty- four, but 
ing fifty carriage guns. The Bonne Homme 
r4, bad one hundred and sixtj^-five killed, 



end one hundred and thirty-seven wounded aadT 
mis^Dg/ The Serapis one hundred and thir^- 
seven killed and seventy-six woanded. All han^ 
i^rt removed on board the prize, together wi^ 
?»uch articles as could be saved, and at about ten 
^'clock, A. M. the next day, the Bonife Homme 
Richard sunk. 

Shortly after this contest had t^rraniated^ CTapih 
Itain CoUneau, in* the PaHas, engaged the enemy'k 
tesser ship, which struck after a severe engage* 
snent of two hours and a half. She proved to be 
•the Countess of Scarborough. Her braces were 
all cut away, as well as her running rigging and 
4bpsail sheets. Seven of her guns were disniotinl«> 
*^; four men killed and twenty wounded. ' More 
tiian fifteen hundred persons witnessed the sati* 
guinary conflict from Flamborough head. On 
the 26th, the Serapis being put under jury-masts^ 
aild in a condition for sailing, the squadron made 
ibrthe coast of Holland and arrived ofTtheTexel, 
October Sd. Hence the Commodore despatch- 
ed a barge manned under his first Lieutenan^ 
with a request to the Dutch Admiral commanding 
the fleet tnen in Texel roads, for permission to en* 
ter* The Lieutenant returned with a positive 
refusal. An English squadron despatched afte^ 
Jones hove in Sight shortly after. Upon this, 
Jones wrote a very energetic letter to the Admt- 
i-alj'whicb he sent by his Lieutenant, who returned 
a second time with a favourable answer. In his 
letter was a threat, that in case of a second deniaf, 
lie would enter the Texel, regardless of conse* 
quences. — Havings received pilots on board the 
squadron, the signal was made to enter the Texel 
roads, while the English vessels laid nearly with* 
in the distance of cannon shot. They entered 
accordingly, and anchored inside of the Dutch 
:&c|i:iadren; in^ eight fathom water* Seibre the 



sails of the Serapis w«re furled, .Jones received ao 
officer sent from the Dutch AdJY^iral to compli- 
paeat him on his safe arrival, ^nd to request tJhe 
pleasure of his company on board the ijiag-ship. 

. Th^ visit wiis paid, and Jones was ILreated witb 
aar^.ed attention. On his return lo the Serapis, 
le salute^ the Admiral, who gave him one in re-* 
urq. This was done, whik the English look-out 
q^adron was in full view, without the bar, and 
lot more tJhan four or five miles disjtant. 

On the I7th of thf jsame mpnth, tjb« Dutch A4«- 
Hral sent an officer in his barge on board of the 
4perican Commodore's shjp, witb jan prder to 
roceed to sea as soon as possible, as in case of 
Uusal he would incur Ins displeasure. Jone^ 
romised compliance, and treated the officer with 
reat politeness. He, however, reoiaincd id thi& 
esel until the SStb of December. During this 
ne, these orders were al^iQost d^iily repeated. 
It Jones treated them with silence, until pne .was 
ilivered, which was couched in ternis, by no 
eans, suited to bis temper- He seiU a reply ^. that 

did not likft any imposition ; and that, alUiougli 
e Dutcb Admiral had the honour of command^ 
g: a sixty-four, he would not dare to give him oa 
j^d the Alliance, in which vessel he bad hoisted 
; flag, such insulting and abusive language, 
lis spirited answer had the desired effect ; for 
nes received no more visits of this kind, and 
tea he was getting under way, tho Dutch Adnii'* 

sent bu^ boats to assist the squadron in passing 
J bar. 

During the time, that Jones remained in the 
xelj tbe 6ritis»h Ambassador at the Hague, Sir 
;^pb y<)rke, demanded of the Stales' General 
i surrender of the prizes Serapis and Countesa 
S|cai:burough, which were then lying in their 
t««. Ttcir high mightinesses d«clifled inter- 
na 
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fering. lones faoisled his flag od board ttie iIBi* 
ance, and put to sea. He was followed by two 
British frigates, whose coannanders dared not t#- 
attack him. He passed within view of the British 
squadvoa ia the Downs, and arrived safe at Co- 
ruDna in Spain. Joaes repaired to Paris, and on 
his presentation at conrt, the king of France pre- 
sented him with an elegant sword ; and, witb the 
approbation of the American Congress, he was 
also invested with the cross o( the militarj opder 
of merit. The brave, but less fortunate Pearson, 
after bis arrival in England, was knighted by liR 
Britannic M^gestj. He received also testimonials 
from corporate bodies, evincive of their respect 
for his courage and good conduct. The Captain 
of the Countess of Scarborough was, likewise, not 
neglected* 

Captain Landais left the command of the Alli- 
ance, which the American ministerat Versailles, 
Dr. Franklin^ gave to> Joaes. Landais chimged 
his mind and resumed his command, which Jbnes^ 
long stay at Paris enabled him to do^ without vth 
lerruption. 

Jones then applied to the French government, 
and by his personal influence, procured the loan 
to the United States of the frigate Ariel, in which 
lie returned to Ami^rica. This affair will be pul 
into the best point of view for public comprehen- 
aipn,^ hjf a re-publication of an extract iix)m Dr. 
Frankhn, and a letter written on the same sub- 
ject, hj Jones to Mr. Dumas, at the Hague, both 
>f which are here introduced : 

Extract of0, Letter from Br JVankUn^ 

dated^ Passy, July 28, 1780. 

'^I am less committed than yoo imatrine in the 

afiSur between Jones and Landais. . The latter 

ipas not diqMjftCised bjr me of bis comimiidi b«t 
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qQitted it He afterwards took it into his bead 
to resume it, which the former's too long stay at 
Paris, gare him an opportunity of effecting, tJap- 
taio Jones is going in the Ariel^ frigate to America^ 
where they may settle their affairs as they can." 

FrtmJ^ Patd J<mes^ dated Aridy road of St. Croir, 
Sept. 8, 1780 — to M. Dumas. 

*'I dare s^, my dear friend, my sii^ce for so 
tong time, must have an extraordinary appear^ 
an^e to ^ou, and have excited in your mind vari- 
ous conjectures not much to my advantage. I- 
will now endeavour to make some atonement, by 
oonfessing the \ truthr I have been ashamf^d to 
write you on account of the strange variety of 
events that have taken place, and detained me ta 
port, from the 10th of February until this date. 

^'I wish to pass over these events, for the pre? 
sent, in silence, choosing rather to suffer a Iittfe 
iH-natured misconstruction, than attempt explana- 
tion before the matters are brought to a proper 
and final decision* I hope it will then appear, 
that I have not been very fairly treated, and that 
my conduct has been blameless. M. de C. pursued 
bia resentment to such a length, as obliged me is 
flLpril to pay a visit to the Minister^ greatly 
Bgainst my will, at that moment, for I then 
:hought myself neglected, and not veiy well used 
>y faim ; but I was most agreeably undeceived by 
he very friendly reception I met with. My eve- 
y demand was granted respecting the prizes ; H 
lecame me, therefore, to be very modest. 1 found, 
Imt i had C. alone to thank for the altercations 
t ihe Texel. He sought to dishonour me ; but 
ould not. I had the happiness to be feasted and 
areased by all the world ^t Paris and Versailles^ 
xcefX hiiBself. &i howeveri looked guilty ; im. 
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did not speak together, not because I bad wy d«^ 
terioined objeiction, for I love bis family ; biit he 
could not look me in the face, and fl^d wbenevec 
chance brought us near each other. 

^' Without studying it, I enjojed over bim a t|4- 
umph as great as I could wish to experience over 
Jemmy Twitchen His Majiesty ordered a supei^ 
sword to be made for me, which I have since re« 
ceived, and it is called much more elegant thaa 
that presented to the Marquis de la Fayette. Oa 
the blade is this inscription, " Vindicati Mari^^ 
Jjudomcus XVL remuneratar strenno mndm." Hif 
Majtsty has also written, by his minister, tbe 
strongest letter that is possible, in approbation ^f 
mj conduct to tbe President of Congress, offering 
to invest me with the cross, an institution of milv* 
tary merit, which I carry with me to tbe ^Chev^"* 
lier de la Luzerne. The minister of the Marine 
has besides addressed a very kind letter to my-- 
self, and I have also had the like honour shewn me 
by the other ministers. I continue to receive coih 
stant migrks of esteem and honourable attentipn 
from the court ; and the ship I now command was 
lent to the United States, in conjsequence of my 
application. Nothing has detained lae from sail-^ 
ingy for this month past^ but ihei^ my officers and 
}Baen are still without wages or prize-money. 
'^h^rfd^ is. a strange mystery in this, which whea 
fijLfA^inedj m^ist surprise C. who pretends to exer- 
cise authority over ^hase mun'^s, and who will, f, 
fear, persist in withholding them till be obliges foe 
|o lay a second complaint a;gi^Ti^t him before tbe 
minister; and if I am reduced to the i^ecessity of 
tins step, he will not come off so well as he b^ 
.Jbitherto done, op the score of betraying secrets. 

*' I will take care of your packets, and, as I e^- 

jj^Qt to r^iA^ t3^t tWQ w thi^^e d^sp Iwg^r^uJ^ 
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ope to heai^ from you through the hands of our 
lend R. M.* of Philadelphia. Let me know 
!>w Mr. Round Face,f first letter, that went late* 
' from Paris tOK the Hague, is proceeding ? I 
iderstand he has gone to Amsterdam. 1 wish he 
ay be doing good. If he should, inadvertently, do 
il, as a stranger, I shall, as his fellow^citizen, be 
ry sorry for it. 1 confess I am anxious about 
! situation. The man has a femily, and. in these 
ubiesome times, 1 wish he were at home to 
id his trade and his fireside, for I think he has 
trelled more than his fortune can welF bear. 
( Present my respects to Madame, and the Vir-> 
Muse. I got many little pieces addressed to 
while near the Court, but I made verv little 
tm. When I revisit Europe, and find a mo» 
It to see you at the^Hague, I will be obliged to 

if you please to make a C. of my brother 
;bt for bis unremitting attention to me while at 
TezeL I have written but twice to your Sa* 

I a», my dear philosopturr, wHh unalterable 

' J. P. JONES.^ 

■. i>umaa» 

nes sailed for the United States in the Ariel, 
t the last of September from L'Orient. On 
]uda, he fell in with an English frigate of 
ior force, at night. On being hailed, Jones^ 
a view to deceive, -gave the name of a ship 
ging to the British navy, with that of her 
nander, instead of his own. The deception 
effect. The roughness of the weather pre- 
d sending aboard during the night. The 
sh Captain directed, that both ships should 
•••»- •••••••»M.... ••..•.... .•.•••.«. ..•.••.•.••*•• t*»»««^ 

* Robert Morris, Minister of Finance « 
t J* Adi^ms, Minister to Holland. 
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keep compftny until day-light, when Jones was t#- 
bave sent his boat and an officer on board the fci* 

J;ate with bis papers. Jones promised compliance, 
n the meantime, the utmost silence was preserved 
and every thing got ready, on board the Ariel, 
for an engagement. . No one was suffered to quU 
his quarters on any pretext whatever* TUe 
American being thus lully prepared for action 
and the English in unsuspecting security, a fern 
minutes after eleven at night, Junes poured # 
broadside into his vessel at pistol shot distance* 
Before the English could get to quarters, kt 
wore ship and gave the other broadside, and 4ho 
. <0emy jiuok without iirii^ a gun. - 

After his arrival in the United St^t^ Joaet 
was appointed to command the Amctrica. Hi^ 
comrnission was dated June 26th, 1781. The I099 
4>f the Magnifique of 74 guns Induced Confess W 
pre&ent this ship to bis most Christian Majesty, 
jn consequence of which Joneji remained without 
4!k>mmaiid during the remainder of the war. 

Between Jones and Landais, the greatest inv^ 
teracy existed. The latter sought every eppor* 
tunity of insulting him for the purpose of indue* 
ing him to fight in single combat. But although 
bis bravery had been evinced on the most trying 
occasions in general contest, Landais never suo 
c^eded in his object* After having insulted hioi 
publicly both in Nantz and New-York in 178^ 
without effect, he gave vent to his spleen by tine 
publication pf a pamphlet, in which he endeavoup" 
ed to elujcidate his conduct, while he commanded 
the Alliance, during the fight between the Bonne 
Homme Richard and tbe Serapis ; but the public 
appeared to take very little concern in what h^ 
wrote upon the subject. 

After the peace, Jones returned to Europe.-* 
Having repaired to St. Petersburg^ the Empress 



^ 
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Satherioe gave him at commission in the Russian 
leet in the Baltic. But the English officers in 
ler employ, in tkat sea, refused to serve under 
im. She then transferred him to a command in 
be Black sea, to serve under the Prince of Nas- 
lUf in the war against (be Turks. 
The Russian fleet being inferior to the enemy 
oth in size of ships and metal, Jones, ever ftnit- 
il in expedients, proposed a plan to the Prince 
r Nassau, for the capture or destruction of the 
ttire Turkish fleet. The plan was approved of. 
s soon as the enemy appeared, according to 
*econcert, the Russians threw a part of their 
illast and some guns overboard. Thus light- 
ling their vessels, they ran them into a bay in 
oal water. The Turks pursued them with their 
!avy shipping, being perfectly certain, as they 
ought, that they would effect their capture ; but 
o late, they found themselves aground and un- . 
^nageable. A fleet of Russian light vessels 
epared for 4he purpose, then attacked them, 
lile they were incapable of defence. — Jones 
id forth to the Prince of Nassau the great ac- 
isition, which the capture of the Turkish fleet 
luld be te the Russian navy, in that sea, and 
It tbe prisoners would be an object of great im- 
rtatice to tbe state, as exchanges could there- 
be greatly fecilitated ; but his advice was of 
avail. The Prince attacked the Turkish fleets 
them on fire, and involved them and their crews 
one general conflagration. Humanity shudders - 
the sanguiaanr act. Yet he was applauded for 
barbarity. Jones retired from the service and 
at to France. He resided in Paris in the first 
ges of the Revolution, and died in that city ia 
^2, where he was buried with every honourable 
titictioB, at the expense of the French Natioji-' 
Convention* 
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MAJOB-GCNERAL 

WILLIAM HEATH. 

The Heath family emigrated to Massachusetts' 
and settled at Roxbury, in the vicinity of Boston* 
in the early age of that colony. A^}or-general 
William Heath was bom on the second of Marchp 
1737, O. S. on the family inheritance, and is of' 
the fifth generation, on whom the estate has de- 
volved. His education was plain and suited to 
agricultural pursuits. He was bred a farmery 
but passionately fond of reading military works, 
whicn led him to become intimately acquainted 
with ihe profession of arms, to which he was great- 
ly attached. In Boston, he was elected a member 
of the Ancient and Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany in 1765. Immediately after this, at the in- 
stance and solicitation of the Colonel of the first 
regiment of Suffolk militia, he was commissioned 
by Governor Barnard, to command the Colonel'i; 
own company. He was subsequently chosen, and 
served first as Lieut.enant and afterwards as Cap- 
tain of that ancient and honourable corps, into 
which he had heen first received. 

A great intimacy and strong private attachment 
existed betWeen Governor Barnard and Captain 
Heath, while the former remained in the govern- 
ment of the province, notwithstanding a diiSerence 
of sentiment between them, on the troubles, which 
were then in embryo. 

In the beginning of the year 1770, about the 
iime of the Boston massacre. Captain Heath com- 
menced a series of addresses to the public, aigoed 
*^ A Military Countryman.*^ In these be particu- 
larly pointed out the importance /Of acquiring a 
ibnowledge of arms, and an ai:qusUntaabe with mi- 
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^iary discipline. Oovernor Barnard, faaviog been 
luperseded by Governor Hutchinson, the latter, 
D re-orgi^siog the Suffolk militia, left Captain 
leath oat of bis command^ in conseqaence of 
is known attachment to the xolonial rignts. 
Wlien the erisis had so far advanced, that the 
sople of Massachusetts determined to choose 
leir own officers, to prepare for the final appeal 
r redress of grievances, Captain Heath was 
osen to command his old company in Roxbary, 
<1 by the officers of the Suffolk county first re* 
nent of militia, promoted to be their Colonel, 
[mmediately after the breaking up of the gene- 
court, a rrovincial Congress was organized, 
o, among other committees, chose one of great 
)ortance in the then state of affairs, denomina- 
'^ the Committe of Safety," vested with exe- 
tve powers. Colonel Heath was appointed a 
nber of that body, and entered upon the duties 
^ed him with the greatest alacrity. 
. sum of money having been voted, by the 
vincial Congress, to procure munitions of war 
provisions, quantities of each were purchased 
deposited at Concord. In the mean time, 
strictest attention was paid to instructing the 
ia in military discipline. 
lie Provincial Congress which then held their 
igs at Cambridge, on the 9th Februaiy, 1775, 
iDted Colonel Heath one of their Generals. 
Generals thus appointed by the Committee 
jSety, were authorised to oppose, with the 
a under iheir respective commands, the car« 
: into execution the act of the British Par- 
nt, Jbr the bttter r^ulation of the Province of 
achusetts Bay in JYeto-England. This was 
>f the niQst impolitic measures the British 
',ry could have adopted, and instead of pro- 
g* the anticipated result, only served to blow 
.. r. 12 
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jato a flame the embers of discoQteo)> which sound 
policy would have induced them to extinguish. — 
A resistance to this act, aud others, equally un-- 
wise and tyrannical, became engrafted on the 
minds of the colonists as an imperious duty. 

General Heath was actively employed in the 
fulfilment of the duties assigned him in his^ respec-. 
tive capacities, both as a member of the Commit- 
tee of Safety, and as a general officer. Lexing-- 
ton and Bunker's hill witnessed his devotion to 
the colonial rights. The day after the affair at 
Lexington, he appointed Mr. Joseph Ward, bis 
Aid-de-camp and Secretary. General Ward, the 
first on the list of Generals appointed by the 
Provin<;^aI Congress, arrived at Cambridge a day 
or two after the battle of Lexington, and assumed 
the chief command at that camp ; while General 
Thomas commanded at tloxbury. The force 
^with Thomas was considered too weak under ex- 
isting circumstances, while the force of Ward was 
very numerous. In order to equalize the two 
campSy and to strengthen General Thomas' com^ 
mand, General Heath was ordered, with four re^- 
ments, to Roxbury, where he remained until 
July, after the Continental Congress had appoint'^ 
ed Colonel Washington to the rank of Command- 
errin-chief of all their forces, and he accordingly 
assumed his station sometime in that month. 

In the organization of the army by the Conti- 
nental Congress, General Heath was the fourth 
Brigadier in numerical order, previous to which 
arrangement being known in camp, he had re^ 
ceived, on the 21 st of June, a commission of Ma- 
jor-general from the Provincial Congress. While 
the Americans were fortifying themsdves in Cam- 
bridge and Roxbury, they experienced the want 
of able engineers. It was about this time, that 
General Heath prevailed upon Captain Henry^ 
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Cnor, of the Boston Grenadiers, to join the array. 
Hie disposition of Knox did not require much 
loqueHce to kiduce him to engage in defence of 
hose rights which were ever dear to his heart. 
le afterwards rose to the chief command of the 
rtillery, and was deservedly high in public esti- 
lation throughout the war. 

General Heath was ordered, on the night of 
le 23d November, 1775, with a detachment to 
obble Vhill to complete the works began the pre- 
jding evening by a fatigue party under General 
utnam. A sufficient force was sent by General 
'^ard to protect them against molestation from 
e enemy. The spirit of opposition to unjust 
agression was general ; its rapid spread inspirit- 

the incipient characters of the Revolution, and 
most heart-felt cheerfulness pervaded all ranks 

brave the impending storm. 
Recbaining at his station on Cobble's hill, and 
rticipating in its toils, fatigues and dangers, be 
s detailed on the 18th of December with a bo- 

of 300' men to Leechmore Point, to prosecute 
rork, which had been commenced there by his 
snd General Putnam, whom he was sent to re* 
tre, within iialf a mile of a hostile ship of war. 
eighteen pounder, which had been fired at 
5 vessel by direction of the Captain of artillery, 
m Cobble's hill, which Heath had just left, com- 
led the enemy to weigh anchor and proceed 
i^ond the reach of anticipated danger; other- 
e the prosecution of those works would have 
jn attended with bloody consequences, to alle- 
te which the surgical department attending the 
ierican corps had been particularly attentive, 
lile the w^ork was going on. General Heath had 
nted out to his men, how to act, so as to receive 
least possible injury from shells or cannon 
t from the enemy's floating batteries in the ad- 
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j^icent waters. The anticipated shells and cstOr- 
Bon shot were fruitlessly discharged, the witness^ 
ing of which induced the enemy, to discontinue 
them. Heath was relieved, as Putnam had beeny 
and his corps retired firom the position uninjured 
and unmolested. 

The grand army continued in the vicinity of 
Boston, occasionaUy skirmishing with the enemy 
until the following March, 1776. The defensive 
ivorks, which had been thrown up, during this pe- 
riod, were of much service. The conduct of the 
Americans was directed with so much vigour aud 
spirit, that General Gage, with the British garri* 
son, was obliged to evacuate the town of Bostoa 
on the 17th of March. In their retreat, they de- 
stroyed all their munitions of war which wer^ 
likely to be of service to the^ Americans. Among 
other acts of destruction, they blew up Castle 
William, and destroyed their barracks on the 
19th. 

On the 20th of Marefa, General Heath was des« 
patched to New-York, with the troops under Ge- 
neral Putnam, destined for the defence of that im** 
portant nositibn. Dunne his stay in New-York| 
Crenerat Heath was inoculated with the small-pox. 
The defences of New-York were rapidly going on. 
The unfavourable news of the termination of 
General Montgomery's expedition against Que* 
bee, spread a partial gloom over the Americans. 
But this was, for some time, considerably diminish- 
ed by the news of the favourable dispositions of 
the inhabitants of that quarter of the continent 

About the latter end of June, a plot was discor 
vered for the destruction of the Americans, and 
General Washington was to have been enveloped 
in their general fate. The Mayor of that city, a 
gunsmith, and some foreigners, belonging to the 
guar() of the Commander-in-chief, were arrested 
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pan suspicion. This affair teraiioated with the 
Kecution of one Hickey, belonging to the Gene- 
|Fs guard 

Preparations of defence were^ still going on, ia 
msequtnc^ of the expected daily arrival of Ge- 
;ral Howe with a large hostile force. On the 
^b of June, a council of warm^as held. On the 
th the General-in-Chief's lady left that city, and 

the 2d of July the British fleet anchored in the 
ters of New- York Bay. On the 9th of the 
tje month the Declaration of Independence was 
d at the bead of the several brigades forming 

American garrison, and received with the 
atest' eclat During the sickness, which pre^ 
ed in the American camp in August following, 
leral Heath^s brigade lost their full portion. 

the 11th of this month Generals Spencer, 
Fine, Sullivan and Heath, respectively received 
I Congress com4n]S8ions as Major-generals, 
d the 9th of the same month, 
fter his promotion, tlie command of the troops 
3d above KingVbridge, and of all troops and 
^ns on the north end of York-Island, was 
1 him. On his way thither, he witnessed an 
ipi, to destroy some enemy's vessels in the 
ibouring waters, by fire ships, which, had it 
yeea for the inactivity of some of the A- 
an row gallies^ would have produced then, 
serious consequences. This causecl the Bri- 
hipping to proceed lower down the Hudson. 

tlipy were eflfecting this object, so^necessary. 
eir safety, they were briskly cannoned from 
Waishington and the works below. They 

the fleet lyitig offStaten Island on the 18th. 
^ust, having sustained no material injury in 
V tho American batteries. The next day 
£tl Heath was advised of the intentions of 

12? 
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the Brilifth by an express from the CommaAder< 
in-chief* 

While the main body of the enemy were ea- 
gaged in active operations on Long-Island, a brig 
and two ships anchored a little above Frog-Point» 
(general Heath detached Colonel Graham with 
his regiment, to prevent any of their crews from 
landing. Several barses, however, had proceed- 
ed to New City Islanc^ on which several persons 
debarked. Two companies were despatched from 
the regiment to the Island. But the enemy made 
good their retreat to their shipping, carrying off 
only one man and fourteen cattle. The rest of 
the stock on the island was secured* While this 
petty warfare was going on in this quarter, on the 
same daiy, the celebrated battle of Flatbush was 
fought, which eventuated in the defeat of the 
Americans. On the 28th, General Heath re- 
ceived a letter from General Washington, request- 
ing him to send down to New-York all the boats, 
which could be spared from Kiog's-^bridge and 
Fort Washington. This request was fully com- 

Elied with. The different operations of the enemy 
ept the General continually engaged in the. du- 
ties of his station ; but notwithstanding the exer- 
tion of his utmost skill and assiduity, the Ameri- 
cans were so incessantly harassed as to induce the 
Commander-in-chief to hold a council of war, at 
which General Heath assisted. The result was, 
that they determined,, with only three dissentients, 
to abandon, the city, which was effected without 
much loss. General Heath, previous to this, had 
established a chain of Videttes at Morrissania, 
Hunt's and Frog's Points, from whose activity 
he was speedily apprised of any movements of the 
enemy. The British took possession of New- 
York on the atkrovon of the lilth of September* 
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Oq the day following some skirmishing took 
»Iace on Harlaem heights, in which the Americans 
lad the advantage. This affair might have led 

a general engagement, as both armies were 
rithin distance to support their different corps 
'bo were thas engaged. In consequence of the 
eliberatioDS of a council of officers, it was de- 
Tinioed to increase the division of General Heath 

1 ten thousand men, with a view of defending the 
reral posts still remaining under his command, 
liile Major-general Greene was to command a 
nng camp on the west side of the Hudson, in 
?w-Jersey. 

On the 21st of September, according to the re- 
■ns of the Adjutant-general- of his division, it 
isisted of 8771, of which 1294 were sick pre- 
if, and 1108 sick absent, leaving a disposable 
ce of 6369. 

a consequence of information, which General 
ath had received, he devised a plaa for carry- 
off sorpe British with their baggage, who 
e remaining on. Montrefore island. He sub- 
ted it to a council pf officers of his division^ 
> concurred with him in sentiment. The plan 
likewise approved of by Major-general Fut- 
r, who was then Commander-in-chief. In con*^ 
lence of this, every arrangement was made, 
two hundred and forty men sent of in three 
s, covered by a detachment of artillery in a 
th boat. The field officers in the first boat 
their men, made good their landing ; but the 
3rs coniKnanding the other two, causing their 
to lie on their oars, leaving the first boat to 
he duty designed for the whole corps, the in- 
:>n was frustrated, and the detachment were 
>elled to return with the loss of Major Hen- 
lid-de-camp to General Heath, killed, and 
eeo privates killed^ wounded, and missing.^ 
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During this month, the various movements, de- 
barkations and skirmishing of the British gave 
the General full employment, and in a very 
eminent degree called forth all the energies both 
of bis body and mind. 

According to the orderof General Washingtonj. 
Major-general Charles Lee arrived in camp oil 
the 14th of October, to supersede General Putnam. 
Lee was directed to remain a day or two in camp 
and make himself acquainted with the routine o£ 
duty, which was to devolve on him, before he as- 
iun^d the command; and with this desire he 
accordingly complied. Every day was now big 
with events — exery preparation — every movement 
of the British indicated their design to, attack;, 
while every exertion of the Americans was direct- 
ed to defensive operations. 

A skirmishing took place near West-Chester 
Causeway, between the British and a regiment 
of General Heath's division, supported by four 
Other regiments, who participated therein, in 
which the latter lost between thirty and forty 
killed and wounded. The loss of the British was 
considerable. Having removed from the vicinity 
of KingVbridge, the American army after leav- 
ing a garrison in Fort Washington, took a position 
at White-Plains. General Heath posted his divi- 
sion on strong and commanding ground north, 
of the Court-house, and was left on the line. A 
smart affair now took place between the contend- 
ing parties, in which the GeneraPs division parti- 
cipated—the American loss was small; but the 
British gained an advantage in position. Fort 
Independence, commanded by Colonel Lesber,, 
and garrisoned by. bis regiment, was evacuated, 
the cannon, stores, &c. having been previously 
taken away, and the barracks and huts destroyed. 

On the 3lst, at night; %ht Americans abandoned' 
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r position oa the plains, which was occupied 
next day by the British, and a furious can« 
ade commenced on Heath's division. His 
Ilery under Bryant and Jackson briskly re- 
led the fire. This affair terminated in a mat* 
of little importance to either party. General 
Uh continued with his division, changing po« 
)ns, day after day, as circumstances required^ 
formed the left of the grand army^ in con- 
uence of which he had no opportunity to 
>]ay either talents or ability, but a prompti* 
3 in ' obeying, and alacrity in discharging the 
ers of his superiors. On the 9th of November, 
r the capture of Fort Washington, this divi*. 
I baited at North Castle, on its march to Peeks- 
from white plains, whither it had been order- 
and the next day it reached the object of its 
tination. On the I2th, General Heath accom- 
ied General Wiaishington, in taking a view of 
fortifications at the Highlands and the passer 
ch led through them. Instructions in writing 
'e, accordingly, given to the General from the 
mmander-in-chief, to secure with all possible 
ledition, all the posts on both sides of the ri- 
f and to distribute his force as circumstances 
^bt require, while General Washington passed 
> New-Jersey. The next day, these orders 
*e put into execution. On the 16th, Fort 
Lshington was taken, by which two thousand of 
Americans were made prisoners. General 
ishington was a spectator of the scene from 
rt Lee, without being able to render it any as- 
ance. 

3n the 18tfa, the British elated with their sue* 
s, passed the Hudson, into New-Jersey, above 
rt Lee, the garrison of which abandoned it^^ 
1 some cannon, storey, and provisions, whicb 
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cQuld nof be timely removed, of course, felTint^ 
their hands. 

General Lee, having been made acquainted, 
through General Reed, of the disasters which 
thickened on the Anierieaos, wrote to General 
Heath, requesting him to order a Brigadier-gene- 
ral and two thousand men to pass to the west 
€ide of the Hudson opposite his station, and 
that he would replace them the *iext day. Al- 
though Lee was Heath's senior, he refused to 
comply with the request, because his instructions 
were positive— Lee reiterated the request, and 
Heath agun refused; this altercation tet'minated 
In Lee's aiisuming the command on. thfi spot as 
senior officer, and direeting, through hfs- owft 
Deputy Adjutant-general, Colonel Scammel, Pres*- 
cott afid Wyllis' regiment,, for the object of 
bis wishes, giving at the same time a - certificate, 
that he (Lee) was commanding officer at the 
time of writing, and that he assumed all responsi^ 
bility. Notwithstanding' this, Lee did not put the 
©rder into execution, and parsed into New-Jersey 
without them. 

On the 6th of December, General Heath was 
informed, that seventy vessels of war and trans- 
ports with troops', bad arrived in Long- Island 
Sound from England, on the 4ith of the saoae 
months — This information he communicated* to 
General Washington by express. 

On the 10th, in consequence of orders from 
head-quarters. General Heath caused a brigade 
of his division to pass the west side of the 
Hudson, and on the day following he crossed the 
same river, having ordered the detention of a flag 
from the enemy, until further orders. It was not 
permitted to return until the 24lh. During the 
remainder of this, month, this division occasioflally 
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|>erfofiBed some hostile operations, wbich^ though 
of minor importance, kept ttiem in continual mo- 
tion, and considerably embarrassed the enemy. 

Immediately after the capture of the Hessians 
at Trenton, and the battle of Princeton, which 
Greneraf Washington communicated to General 
Heath, in the beginning of January, 1777, he 
was ordered to move bis force towards New- York, 
to impress a belief on the enemy, that that city 
was the object of his atteation, retaining for this 
purpose four thousand |militia, and sending the 
remainder of his force with General Lincoln to 
MoiTistown, as a reinforcement, to the grand 
ariny. The olyect of this f^iht was to afford the 
eoemy an opportunity of facilitating their retreat 
from New-Jersey j^ through which they were rapid- 
ly retrograding, in consisquence of the iaffair at 
Trenton and Princeton^ 

In pursuance of those orders, the General was 
engaged successfully in carrying them into exe- 
cution until the 10th of March, when he obtained 
leaTe of absence from the Commander-in-chief, 
for a short period, to visit his family. While he 
was on his return, he received an express from 
General Washington, investing him with the com- 
mand of the eastern department, in consequence 
of the resignation of General Ward. He imme- 
diately retraced his steps to Boston, and assumed 
the duties incumbent on him in that station, on 
the 20th March, the day of General Ward's so- 
licited retirement. 

In an enterprise of the British against Peeks- 
kill, General Heath lost a part of his baggage, 
which he had left behind him, when he began his 
visit to Massachusetts. 

According to instructions from the Commander* 
in-chief^ eight regimei^ts from Massachusetts wer^ 
orilered for FeekskiUr afnd seven for TicoxKleroga.. 
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In the latter end of May, an express from Gover- 
nor Trumbull of Connecticut, announced the 
death of General Wooster, and the burning of 
Tairfield. In the beginning of May, General 
Heath, accompanied by General Du Coudray, 
an officer of much experience in the French 
army, took a survey of the fortications and de« 
fences of Boston and its vicinity. The latter 
gave it as his opinion, that the British bad left 
the town when there was no danger, as it 'was' 
capable of holding out against an army of fifty 
thousand men. 

The active duties of so important a station, 
occupied the General's attention incessantly; 
whilst he was sometimes elated, sometimes de- 
pressed, according to the nature of the intelli- 
gence which he had received^ But he never des- 
paired. The events of this year were considera- 
bly chequered ; but the prospect of a war between 
France and England, the indirect assistance re« 
i^eived from that court, prior to that event, and 
the capture of Burgoyne by General Gates, in- 
stilled the strongest hopes in the bosoms of the 
Americans, that the struggle, in which they were 
engaged, would ultimately be successfel. 

The anniversary of the Declaration of indepen- 
dence, was celebrated in Boston in the most bril- 
liant manner.. 

A most gallant achievement was performed by 
Coloaet Barton, of Providence, in evading the 
British guards, and carrying away from bis iiead- 
quarters on Rhode Island, the British Major-gene- 
ral Prescot. This successful enterprise was pro- 
ductive of much good to the American cause. 
About the latter end of August, the celebrated 
Count Pulaski, who afterwards gallantly fell at 
the siege of Savannah, was introduced to Genial 
Heath at Boston* Four hundred prisoners, cap 
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ttiped'hy General Stark, at B^ipingtcti, arrived 
at the head quarters of the eastern department, 
on the 5th of September. In consequence of' the 
f defeat of the Americans at Brandywine^ Colonel 
Lee's regiment marched on the 2nd of October to 
join the main army. 

The ca^pture of Burgoyne was celebrated at 
Boston on the 2Sd of this month with much eclat* 
The destination of the captared array being Bos- 
ton, greatly added to the duties of the General of 
this ckpartment. He, however, made every ex- 
ertion for the comfortable accommodation of the 
dffi<^rs and men committed to his charge, and, at 
the same time, was peculiarly attentive to the 
wants as well as to the discipline of the soldiers 
under his^immediate care. 

The accommodation of the captured army, in 
BostoB, amazingly increased the duties of the 
^uarter^master's department in this quarter.-^ 
The barracks on Prospect and Winter Hills were 
put in order, and every other measure adopted to 
render the situation of the prisoners as comfort* 
able as possible. 

Genera] Burgoyne arrived at Cambridge with 
his suite, OB the 7tb of November, where he wa^ 
- received by the Commander-in-chief of the eastern 
department, to whose care he and bis army had 
beencommittedfor'safe keeping, accordii^td the 
articles of capitulation. Burgoyne was invited 
by General -Heath to dine with him next day in 
Boston, accompanied by Major-Generals Phillips 
and the German Baron Reidefel, for which pui^ 
pose they were escorted by an American officer, 
one. of the General's aids-de-camp. Notwithstand-* 
ing that both sexes thronged the streets, windows, 
and ^ops of houses, nay evep fenc^, to 'Satiate 
their curiosity, in beholding the captive Generals, 
no insult whatever was given — no di£fgra<^/ul U^< 
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siBgSi no language buitful to the feelings of a fai« 
lea foe. Their respectaUe demeanoiir was su^ii 
8s to extort the language of prabe from Bar- 
goyne, who assured General Heatii, that in a re* 
verse of circumstances, ar similar number of Amer- 
ican officers could not have appeared in the streets 
0^ the metropolis of Ore^il Bntain, wtlbout being 
treated by a mob, with indignity and ias^. 

A new sceoe i^dtficuhy now arose, which In 
a peculiar manner called forth the exerose of 
l^dence and resoliitioii* On their arriva] at 
boston, the captive dfficers were to sign their res* 
pective paroles. . General Burgoyne effected to 
avoid ft compliance with this article of the capilu- 
latioQ under different pretexts. A correspond* 
ence between him and General Heath -ensued on 
tifie occasion. Theeandnct of the latter was not 
censured by Burgoyne, and Congress was pleased 
with it. lliat body passed a resolve dated 8^'ef 
November, directing General Heath to cause the 
name, age, rank, siiCy oocupation and former 
place of abode, of 4hjp non-^oommissioned o'ffi^fers, 
privates, and other persons of the captive army to 
be forwarded to the board of war, with authenti- 
cated copies of the signed paroles of ^e officers. 
The paroles, howev^, were not signed littttl the 
^th of No¥eQ>ber. 

This s^^r having been s^ttled^by a^eomfdianee 
cf the- GsqMives with the at<tioles df convention, 
Gieneral Btirgoyne involved himself into new'dtf^ 
Acuities respecting his pensonid esmbfarkation, in 
wlwch he 'was not snppoited by M)llira^f{owe. 
Bargoyne^ did 'not think liiat he wais treated mitb 
that respect due to his rank by «i expression <tf 
General Heath/in a l^tt^r on the subject of the 
4[rBibar4ation»of the^tro^pSf e<n board of transports^ 
from Boston harbour ;as'he had supposed, that he 
was eiitf Aedt0Ja^^assageeai^%otfrda fi^te, w^ich 



eiasist^ ougkt to be pcnmHed fo tnter tlmt 
irJbour, for tbe pwpose, protected by a flag of 
U0e. GeoerM Iiealb ioformed btm, that if the 
licles of capituUlion. with General C^tes war« 
0(d suck a constriictiM^ bin rigbt should not be 
tbheld ; .but if aol» tbat any attempt to obtain 
:h an indulgence would be iwwihw. 
/I re«Qlye of Ckragr^s was passed on the 8th of 
saerjr, 1778, ^q^nding tbe embarkation of the 
<ws HQiil the eonventioa sboiiM be ratified b j 
JSrili&h Cabinet ; hence tbe aiahr of the fri- 
^ vraaiputto r^^ Genefal Heath having trans* 
led te CiN^grett the e«rreipondence on that 

feci* 

^ttijagthiiy a Mdkage ofletlcn^ inAeDdedto be 
i to^ Cieeeral Howe» irae tent to General Heath 
ifn|>ection» Nothing in General Borgojrne'i 
mnal correspondence lamed mattev of remark 
one from Colonel Kingston to Lord Harcourtt 
ahied such remerksfrom a ci^^ive officer as 
ra«led its detention^ imi snl^ted Bargayne 
}me censure, beeausa #f its eavelopement in 
lackaffe* 

i mi^rtnne, Bnvgojrne betrajred a restlesa 
ty as he fouiMl fault with every thing, and ca- 
I at tbe most insignificant trifles. Colonel 
ey, who was the imeiedfate commanding offi- 
t Cambridge, had caused a prisoner to be 
ised for personal insolence towards himsel£ 
oyfi^9 instead of concurring in a measure, 
t, in all well oigauized armies, was necessary 
epreaervation of discipline and order, pre- 
[ a complaint against the Colonel, a merito- 
amd brave oflker. Gen«*al Heath caused 
7 he arrested, and sabmitted the alSair to a 
of ioqiurj^ The conduct of the British offir> 
ad privates, on several occasions, did not 
>rt with that decorum, which might be ex- 
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pected from prisoners of war, of whieh the tourt 
was made acquainted, together with the alleged 
causes of complaint of the English General, who 
expressed his displeasure, that his complaints 
were not submitted directly to a court-martial. 
Peculiar attention appears to have been paid to 
the feelings and even to the caprice of the captive 
'Creneral. It was, therefore, deemed expedient^ 
that he should be gratified in bis wishes. A court- 
martial was accordingly held by order of Creneral 
Heath. The causes of complaint were eshibitec}. 
General Burgoyne justified them wtih all his elo- 
quence, assuming the duties of a judge advocate, in 
which he was indulged, but against which Gen- 
eral Heath, in confirming the decision of the court, 
protested, in order that it might not serve as a 
precedent on future occasions. Colonel Henley 
was honourably acquitted, and resumed his coia- 
m&nd. 

On the 8th of Marchy a carte) arrived from 
Cape Codj with a letter to General Burgoyne 
iVom Captain Dalrjrmple, announcing his arrival 
in that harbour in the Juno frigate, accompanied 
*^ith transports for the ^conveyance of himself and 
his troops to England. Inconsequence of.th^ 
existing state of affairs, however. Captain Brath- 
waite arrived in the Centurion in Cape Cod, with 
orders from Lord Howe, that the vessels of war 
i^id transports should return to Rbode^island, 
then in possession of the British — the order wa$ 
complied with. 

' The difficulties, which had been so niimerous in 
-impeding the fulfilment of the articles of the ca- 
pitulation of the British army to General Gates, 
were so far removed in the latter end of March, 
as to permit, by a resolve of Congress, the return 
of General Burgoyne to England, from - Rhode- 
. I$l^d ; the expences for the support of tbe cap* 
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ired arn^, mside io papierj^braig prtvioudy fe» 
toded in >pecie. 

Tbek simply inv^Yed the Gf ner^l in mmm 
^u)tk9, wbicli required his utoaosl atlealioii 
Kilor^si^l to reni)pve« GeQ^*ii Bui^yne bici 
» adiea at hi» q«artf r% on Ibf 3d of April, and 
(t Camhridfl^ on tbe 5tb for Rbode-Island, to 
ftbark for Kutrope. In tii^ laat interview, bo 
pressed bis utmost satisfaction hi resMct to tiie 
(ajUnent be had ptrBfrn^Siy r^eired from tho 
rneral, and promised to remit from England 
;h scarce articles a^ he should name, for his own 
^ The General thanked him for his politeness ; 
t made no further observation ofi bis proffered 
vices, preferring to submit to the straitifned ro^ 
trees of the coontrj in common with his feUow^ 
sens, n^her than to avail himself of the advan* 
es, wfaidi might result irom 4he politeness of 
captive officer. 

Lfter the departure of GenenJ Bwgoyne, a dir 
otQ of the captured troops wore ordered to Rul- 
iinVermonl^ where barracks had been pre<* 
pd for their reception, and Genoral Heath en^ 
d into a negotiation with the British General 
[>t, for Ibe future suf^ly of the whole captive 
e. CoBgreis, when made acquainted with 
negeitiation, passed a resolve dated Ibe 22Bid 
[ajis, ttt wbtcli theyhifblyjif^ovedofbiacaa*' 

». the llth at June, a British officer was shot 
^iK>sfiect4ksH, by an Aaterican sentioeL C^ 
Kb of titt sanon jwmtb, one of the Aaakeikan 
ds was stabbed by one ni ike captive soldmrs* 
iBMa»t tfattt <3eneral HeiSth became licquaiiNh 
ith the shooting of the Briibb officer, be £- 
^d Am aetttiael tabe fM m confinement, a eor- 
'a wquest to be faeU ov^r tbe body', and ao- 

sltd deaeral FbiH^H^ of An cir cu» stanct> 

13* 
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and the proceedings nvtrich lie had ordered there- 
on. The officer, who'was shot was a Lieutenant 
Brown, of the 21st regiments. By the coroner's 
fnquest, it appeared, that in xompany with^two fe- 
males, he attempted to pass the line of sentinels; 
after being challenged, without complying witb 
the necessary formalities. The intemperate let- 
ters written by General Phillips, the senior cap- 
tive officer, induced General Heath to order bis 
confinement to his qtiarters, as the language used 
in that correspondence was a direct violation of 
the articles of capitulation. A compliance with the 
disposition of General Phillips would have been to 
participate the powers of the commanding Gen- 
eral with a captive officer, but while Greneral Heath 
pertinaciously supported the digdity of his station, 
be used every exertion to alleviate the situation 
ctf those placed under, his control. Neither the 
fitern language of protest and reproach, nor the 
more insidious iones of friendship could avail. 
Heath was steady to his duty, and Phillips was 
obliged to submit. In the case of Brown's death, 
the course pursued by General Heath was appro- 
ved of by Congress, as appeared by their resohi- 
tion oa that subject, dated July 7, 1778. 

General HeaUi continued in the actual exercise 
cf the duties of his station, until the 12th of No- 
vember^ when he was replaced in the eastern de- 
partment by General Gates. On his retiring 
from that station, he received every mark of res- 
pect from the inabitants, by which they endea- 
voured to evince the high sense whieh they enter- 
tained of his correct deportment and philanthropy 
in the faithful discharge of the important trust, 
•which had been repo&ediahim. 

General Gates left Boston for Providence, R. I. 
on the 2d of April following, when the conamand 
4>f the eastern 4^partmeiit egain devolved oo G^ 
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ineral Heath. He remained at Boston until the 
[tb of June, when he received orders from General 
VaihingtOD to join the grand array. -^He had pre* 
iouslj^ ordered away all the heavy ordnance be- 
mging to the United States, at Boston and Pro- 
idence, to the banks ^f the Hudson river. Every 
lark of respect was paid him on his departure from 
ostoD, and on his way to the place of his destina- 
)n. On the 21st of June, he arrived at New^ 
'indsor, whence he aeeompanied General Wasb- 
g^on to West^Point, the Gibraltar of the West* 
D World, and, on tfaeSSd of the same month, h« 
IS invested with the command of all the rebel 
»ops, as the British were pleaded to call them, oi^ 
i east side of the Hudson river; This change of 
lation brought htm again into the duties of the 
np^ from which his situation at the bead of the 
Item department bad for some time relieved 
1. Here he was in active field duties^ when on^ 
SOth of June, he received a notification from 
m Jay, Esq. President of Congress, accompa- 
ng an extract of the proceedings of that body, 
louncing bis election to the place of a commis- 
ier of the board of war, with a salary of four 
Ujgand dollars per annum, while, at the same 
e, be was sAlqwed to retain bis rank in the 

he proffer of Congress was declined, as the 
leral manifested his wish to remain in the sta- 
, which he then held* 

.ccording to orders received frdra General 
^faiogton, on the 10th of July, General Heath 
ched his divison, next day, for Bedford in 
neclicut. Here he arrived on the 14th, and 
ing'thaf the British shipping' bad gone down 
sound toward N^w-York, he took a strong 
tion between Bedford and Ridgefield. The 

of the. public were now fi^ied qu this divisoA 
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and on the contigooat foe, who was lajing vasU 
the country in Connecticut. Tliey had destroy^' 
«d Fairfield. ~ This novemeot, however, saved a 
Ottmber of towns and villages from devastationi 
and inspired fresh confidence in the infaijmsarts. 
In order to withdraw the attention of the JB^ritidi 
from Coanectieut, General Washington plaoiked 
the surprise of Stoney-Poiat, which Qmoemi 
Vfayne so gallant^ executed. The next olyecl 
was an attack on VWplanck's Point, garrisoned fay 
one thousand of the enemy. Oo tiae Americans 
removing from Stoney-^Point, General Washings 
ton ordered General Heath, with his ^vision, to 
repair to Peekskill^ and supersede Greneral Robert 
Howe. While these <>peratiottft were going ^ 
to prevent the design of General Sir Henry C^ir 
ton, of cutting off the retreat of General How^ 
General Washington ordered General Heath to 
take possession of the passes in the High-lands, 
by forced marches, which he completely effi^cted. 
He continued aoiively engaged with the divisioe^ 
in affairs of minor importance^ daring the remain* 
der of the campaign. ' 

On the 28tfa of iif ovemfoer, General WasUagi- 
ton invested him with the command of all the 
troops and posts on the Hudson^river. This was 
reckoned the key of communicktion between the 
esetern and southern states* The winter passed 
away without any occurrence of magnitude. He 
weather bad been extreaiefy severe, and the suP 
ftring of the troops was great. Still, however, 
their commander had such an ascendancy over 
them, that Ihey remained pattenl under aft their 
inivatieas. 

The latter end of February, 1780, bv leave of 
<fae CSommander4n^btef, Genei>al Hoadi^ kft the 
;m*myoa a v«nt-t<>^ his friends in New-England* 
the 8tih of Mitf^hi be represeoted lb the wnr 
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S of the State of Massachusetts, the high impor- 
ince aod necessity of filling up their battalions, 
'bis bad the desired effect ; for the state Legis- 
Kture shortly afterwards ordered a draft for the 
tirpose, to rendezvous at Springfield, in Connec- 
cut. On the 9th of June, he received an order 
om General Washington/ whose head-quarters 
ere at Morristown, N. J. to repair to Providence, 
. I. to meet the commander of the French for- 
fs and fleet, which were expeited there every 
Dment in order to render them the assistance 
quisite after so long a voyage. He arrived at 
■ovidence on the 16th of June, when he was es- 
rted into town with all possible respect. Every 
cessary preparation was made for the recep- 
n of the Frcfnch army, as soon as it should land. 
le fleet arrived at Newport on the 11th of July, 
i the General repaired thither, where he was 
roduced to Count Rocbambeau, the command- 
of the French land forcer, and the Chevalier 
i^ay, commander of the fleet. The usual civil- 
s on such occasions took place between the 
pedtive parties, and a close intimacy between 
ehambeau and the General commenced, which 
ed during the whole war. 
The arrival of the French force attracted the 
^Dtion of the 'British — Sir Henry Clinton de- 
led to attack it at Newport with a force of eight 
jsand men. Intelligence of this and the ap- 
ranee of the British fleet ofi* Rhode-Island, in- 
ed a call of the milttia as a reinforcement. 
^ry disposition was made to give the enemy a 
m reception. The General informed General 
shington of bis desire to return to the main 
y and assume the cominand of the right wing, 
nk to which he. was entitled by seiniority.-— 
vever, at the solicitations of Count -Rocham- 
u, and to comply with the wish of General 
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Washington, he renuuntd there ; as the Geaeral 
in chief had informed him, that the msun armjr bad 
DO immediate pr«»spect of active operations* 

On the ist of October, General Elealb took 
leave of the French officers al Newport, in order 
to repair^ to the main army, for which he had r€^ 
ceived an order from General Washington, whO| 
at the same time, informed him of Arnold's trea? 
£on, and Andre's capture. Complimentary letr 
ters of leave passed petween Generals Rochaai^ 
beau and Heath, and the latter proceeded as £aaf 
as West Point, whicbhi^ reacbea on. ike 16th, 09 
his wav to the main acmy^ wtere he ibuad a Le^er 
Seota Gemupal Washington s9|K>ii^iAg him to tJbe 
command' of that fbrtr^s m pbice^ of G^jsifir^ 
fireene, who had been^ ordered 00 t» siyersede 
General Gates in the southern stales. 

On the 17tb, General Greene departed for the 
object of bis jpurnejr, and, at the same time. Gear 
eral HeaUi assumed the command, when the ^onr 
templated predatory exciirsioa of the enemy af* 
ibrded him sufficient employ. In November^ 4 
number of the French officers paid a vi^t to Gear 
eral Heath, at West Point, wbere they were rc^ 
ceived and treated with marked respect. 

On the Ist of December, the discharge of the 
six month's mea was begun. Three f^w-York 
regiments departed for Albany, and. tbe army 
generally went into winter-quarters. Geaeral 
W ashmgton estabKsfaed bis quarters at New-Wind- 
sor for the winter, on the 6th of tbe month, and 
ihe next day visited West Point.. 

The month />f December was generally engaged 
in predatory exeursions ia the vkialty of this di- 
vision of tbe Americaa army. 

In consequence of the scarcity of provisions at 
West Point, of which General Wasbiogloa W9s 
i|iade acquainted, he ordered General Heath ta 
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lOdeeAtoihe eastward, in «rder to obtain of the 
lovernors of the New-England states, those sup^ 
lies, the want of which, portended the most se- 
ons coDsequances. 

While on this expedition, which be commenced 
the begtnmngof May, General Washington ad- 
;ed him, in ^e July following, that tn the new 
^ulations for the ensuing campaign, the com- 
md of the right wing df the main army was re- 
ved for him. In consequence, he left bis resi* 
)ce at Roxbnry,'on the IMt, to assume his 
runand, the grand army having encamped near 
?l£skin. When he arrived at the army, it had 
!iiged its position, and was encammd at Phil- 
burg, in two lines, in the place, whKh bad been 
n»een the two armies the preceding year. 
ki the 17th of Aognst, 1781, General Wash- 
on confidentially communicated to- General 
tlh, a Mow, wbieh he intended to strike against 
enemy; for which purpose be detached a part 
be array to the southward, leaving Heath in 
mand of the main array during his absence. 
orders were dated on the 19th of the same 
fb, and confined >him to defensive operations. 
€reitensil, accordingly was busily engaged 
ig the whofe hummer in e^secuting ihe trust 
s»ed 5m liim. *On tbe Jawh "df Obtober, he re* 
^ a^es]^tcb from General Washington, an- 
cfng* the success of the 'meditated Wow, which 
^ernilKated in the capture of'Cornwaffis and 
(ritish army,rft ffoirk Town, 4n /Virginia. — 
lie 22^k}, thefeorporcftion of Albany'pas«ed a 
of flwnks^ to Cleneral Wejrth, fer the dacrhy 
1 he bad ^9jfi»yeA m iefendif^^^eiMnnbem 
\en of the sltate^ of Wew-Twk afainst fte 
HcttDgs of tiie ^»my. Tbe-^hdlearmy cde- 
* in the HigHabas on the 8»rt, t*he joyftS 
^^hicb%a*b«ett e«(?taate#*y*theCSMiu»naw 
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er-in-cbief and his auxiliary forces. Things noi¥ 
wore a favourable aspect on the American side^ 
The. forap;ing went on successfully ; but the. Gen- 
eral was directed to forward no more supplies to 
the army in Virginia. About this time, the troops 
went into winter quarters with more cheerfulness 
and better prospects than in any preceding 
year. 

General Washington returned from the south 
in the April following, and established his head-* 
quarters at Newburgb, on the west bank of the 
Hudson. Upon resuming the command, he pub-: 
liclj returned his thanks to General Heath, for the 
successful execution of the trust reposed in Ixim, 
during his absence. 

A new scene of outrage, committed by a party 
of refugees, under command of a Captain Ldp- 
pencott, attracted public attention. In their ma- 
raudings, they fell in with a Captain Huddy, 
whom they took prisoner, and hung. It was well 
understood, that however the conduct* of the party 
might be censured by the enemy, some evasive 
pretext would rob justice of its demand, by suf- 
fering the party to.escape; and the event justified 
the anticipation, l^o put a stop to practices so 
incompatible with the rules of warfare observed 
among eivilized nations. General Washington cal-* 
led a, council of officers, who met in General Heath'^ 
quarters on the 19th of April. They were convo- 
ked to advise the General, respecting the best 
mode of preventing the repetition of such san« 
guinary deeds. The council unanimously reeom- 
mended measures oif retaliation. In conformity' 
with their advice, it was determined to select by 
lot a captive officer in thehands of the Americans,^ 
who should undergo the fate, which. Huddy ex- 
perienced, iHiless the crime should be fully atoned 
fi>r by the punishnjent of tbe murderersv And ^ 



rippencott was acquitted by a British court-mar- 
aiofaacrime, which would have disgraced tiie 
irkest aera of the middle ages, Captain Asgill, a 
)ungman of the highest respectability, on whom 
e lot fell, would have met poor Huddy^s doom, 
d it not been for the timely interpositioa of the 
ng and Queen of France. 

IVbile General Heath remained with the main 
ny, the absence of General Washington vested 
I with the supreme command. When that Ge- 
al returned irom Philadelphia, where be had 
interview with General Count Rochambeau, ia 
jy the American army moved lower dorwn the 
ison. A part which proceeded by water, dls- 
marked at, and encamped near Verplanck's 
at, another part descended by land. A new 
;r of battle was published, in case the enemy 
tid come in contact, and the command of the 
win^ of the army was assigned to General 
th* 

5w- Windsor was pitehed upon for the can-* 
tents -of the main army, during the ensuing 
>r. Towards the close of October, Gener^ 
h^ division struck their tents and moved to 
jestination. The army being now inactive, 
bere bein^ no probability that they would be 
lily attacked, General Heath, by leave of 
brnmander-in-chief, proceeded on'ihe 5th of 
nber, on a visit to his farm at Roxbury, and 
^d to head-quarters at Newburgh on the 
>f April fcdlowing. The contest was now 
xig to a xylose. While Great Britain had to 
*e the inomease expenditure of blood and 
re in the - fruitless pursuit of unjust power, 
irdy- sons of the western hemisphere were 

gratified with the prospect of a speedy and 
rable termination to the years of toil and 
ion which they had experienced. News bad 

X. 14 
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been received, that peace had already beett 
signed, and an order for the cessation of ho8tili<- 
.iies was daily expected in the camp. The wel- 
come tidings were, at length confirmed, and pub- 
lished tt bead-quarters on the i9th of April, 

The privations of officers as well as pnvates in 
the American army, during the unnatural contest 
had been great. The consummation of their 
wishes was now happily accomplished in the ac- 
knowledgment of independence, but whilst they 
could felicitate themselves on the attainment of 
their most ardent wishes, their pecuniary em- 
barrassments still continued, the constituted go- 
vernment of their country being altogether in- 
competent to pay them their just wages. Con- 
gress had passed a resolve, in order to reduce 
the army, with the greatest facility, empowering 
the Commander-in-chief to grant ftirloughs to the 
troops engaged to serve during the war, and to 
a number of officers proportionate to the troops 
who might thus be dispersed, unaccompanied, 
kowever, with the means to enable them to arrive 
at their resjpective destinations. This, as might 
xiaturally have been expected, excited a conside- 
rable ferment in the army. With a view to sup- 
press the storm which seemed ready^to burst, a 
Jboard of General officers was therefore called, of 
which General Heath was chosen President. A 
respectable address to the Commander-in-chief 
'Was penned, setting forth the actual situation of 
officers and men ; the defalcation of Congress in 
complying wiUi their engagements ; the inability 
of the furloughed troops to reach their respective 
abodes without means; the degradation to which 
the officers were reduced; and their unwilling- 
iiess to depart unless Congress should afford re- 
dress and give them certificates of their arrears df 
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%j^ The address wes couched in very respect^ 
il language, and transmitted to General Vr asb- 
igtoD, Mgned by General Heath, ^s President of 
le board. It was directed to tbe Commander-* 
•chief, because it only requested of him to use 
s influeoce to have their grievance removed. It 
eAthed not the language erf* snnrility, because it 
ked for justice^— not favours ; nor did it exhibit 
At of the braggart, by tbe use of menaces to 
ghten Congress, to perform what otherwise the 
perious dictates of justice, reason, and duty 
inted out. 

rke replv of tbe CDaiilander'*in<-chief was 
My satisuclory, as be assored them, that their 
h^ bad already beea anticipated by every 
rtion in his power, to have an amicable ad- 
:ment of their accounts, and as far as was prac- 
tble a relief of their immediate wants. — This 
ibe sera when the cekbrated anonymous 
ers addressed to the army made their ap« 
raoce^ on the writer of whom much obloquy 
been since thrown, very probably for party 
poses. In that business, their author baa 
sr been treated by the parties concerned 
1 that eabdour, to which from his very meri* 
ous services, be appeared to h^cve been sp 
entitled, 
bout this time, the design for forming a mill- 

order was begun. Although its object was 
ious in the exterior, it savoured strongly 
iristocracy. General Heath attended its 
tings; exerted his influence to oppose its 
ocratical. features, and only subscribed to its 
s for tbe charitable objects which were pro- 
td. 

i a subsequent period of his life be was con- 
id in his objections to tbe institution, as it 

thc^n conducted, and ordered bis name to 
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he erased from the list of members; conthwt' 
'}ng, however, bis subcnption for the cbarilies, 
which its constitution professed to be its main 
object. 

A coincidence of dates in .the chain of events 
iSy sometimes, remarkable- General Heath wa^ 
the first officer who ordered and gave .directioas 
.for. the g^ard at Prospect-hill, in 1775, after the 
battle of the 19th of ApHl in that year, and he 
ivas left the last General of the day in the main 
army to perform the duties affixed to that station^ 
ia 1783. 

The germ of aristocracy was imbedded to tBe 
•constitution of the order of Cincinnati, and they 
who brayed the storm, which menaced them for 
eight years, blighted their early laurels, by an 
acquiescence in its organization. A hereditary 
state of things is so repugnant to the \ery exls* 
lence of a free government, that it behoves every 
inember of the community to revolt against the 
establishment of an institution of this kind. The 
virtues of man perish with the possessor. They 
are only the ingredients inherited from ancestry^ 
when properly cultivated by education. 

On the 24th of June, General Heath received a 
letter from General Washington, dated the same 
day, taking an affectionate leave of him, which 
was couched in the strongest language of friend- 
ship. On the afternoon of that date. General 
Heath started for his residence in Massachusetts, 
and, upon his arrival, exchanged the garb of a 
soldier, for the habiliments of private life. 

During the remaining years of his life, he often 
experienced the manifestations of the e;5teem, in 
which he was held by his fellowrcitizens, by their 
suffrages. In the year 1798, he published his me- 
moirs. While they evince, in the manner of me- 
laorandum^ a man of business^ their want of 
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»e«faod asd atrraaogement exhibit the dysence of 
lie able pennmii. 

Tbe wneral in the eveniog of bis days, repos- 
i in domestic felicity, enjoying the reward of a 
dl spehi life, in the warm affection of a nation^ 

whose freedom he had so often risked his exis^ 
bee in the field of battle. 



MAJOR*GEN£RAL 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

IThis gentleman w^s born in Chester countjv 
insylvania, in the year 1745. His ancestors 
e Irish, and hts grandfather was a Captain 
er King William, at the battle of the Boyne ; 
at what time, the family emigrated to Ame- 
is not precisely knoVrn. Besides the farming 
ness. General Wayne's father carried on the 
ifig to a large extent. He was annually 
ted, for many years, a member of the provin- 
legislature, for Chester county. In conse- 
ice of his advanced age, he declined a re-elec- 
i» 177^ when his son Anthony, the subject 
e following memoir, was elected to fill the 
which had thus became vacant, by the resig* 
n of bis father. Our hero had been bred to 
rofession of a surveyor, to the duties of which 
d attended for several years. But as soon 
e clouds began to gather in tlie political 
sphere, he relinquished his private pursuits 
loiled his efibrts with the patriots of 1774 
77^, in warding, off the impeading storm, 
as successively honoured with a seat in the 
IffUxre, until be vacated it for t*>e more ar-» 
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duous toils of the tented field, by the acceptance 
of a Colonelcy in the provincial army ; and ^ 
great ivas his interest, that, in a few weeks, he 
raised a regiment in his native county. 

He atteraed with hb regiment, the unfortenale 
Creneral Thompson into Liower Canada^ is 177d, 
and was present in the. attack on Trois Rivieres^ 
when that gallant officer was defeated and taken 
prisoner. After this disastrous event, he was pe- 
culiarly serviceable in securing the retreat of the 
American troops, whicb,^y his judicious conduct 
and activity he was able i^ effect with very little 
loss. On this occasion, lie was slightly wounded^ 
In the retreat, after tfa^ captuce of Thompsooi, 
Colonel Maxwell was the commanding officer. 
This unfortunate expedition was planned^ and op* 
clered bj^ General Sullivan. Colonel Wayne af- 
terwards served, with his regiment, in the northern 
army »i Ticonderoga under General Gate^, in the 
campaign of 1776. His talents as an engineer, 
bis quickness of perception and accurate coup-^ 
d'oejl estimation of heights aqd distances, with bis 
other military qualifications, rendered him a most 
valuable officer. 

In the beginning of the campaign of 1777, he- 
was riased to the rank of Brigadier^general, and 
with bis brigade was ordered to reinforce General 
Washington, at the head of Elt 

At tb^ battle of Brandywine, General*Knip- 
kausen ^as posted at Chad's ford, as a feint,. 
Generar Washington having stationed General 
Wayjie^.with an adequate force as he supposed, 
to defend the passage of the ford. When Com-, 
wallia, as be bad designed, succeeded in turning. 
the right'flank of the American army, Kiiiphauseo. 
"Crossed ihe^ford and attacked Wayne with greats 
vigour.— ^e sustained the shock with much, reso- 
lution ; b#, after, aseyerecooflict, was obliged to» 
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pvt way to superior force, leaving in possession 
}{ the enemy, his entrencbments, battery and 
rannon* On his retreat, Wayne passed the rear 
if the lOth Virginian regiment, under ColoneC 
keven^ who was severely engaged with the ene- 
ly fFom nearly an hour before the setting suti 
Dtildaric, 

Shortly after this, Wayne, with the advance of 
le Americans had a slight affair with the enemy, 
bicb would have ended in a general engagement, 
id it not been for the timely interposition of » 
in, which rendered both parties incapable of 
tion. 

General Wayne continued to hang on the rear- 
the English General Howe. On the 19th he* 
leived orders from Greneral Washington to act 
the greatest advantage against the rear of the 
my in conjunction with General Smallwood 
I Colonel Gist, while he should cross the 
luylkill at Parker's ford, and endeavour to 
d the enemy and oppose him in front, thus ' 
osing him to the disastrous effects of a double 

reneral Howe having learned^ the situation of 
troops under General Wayne, which consisted 
' of about 1500 men «:itfa a few pieces of can- 
he despatched General Gray with the- 2dr 
ODient of cavalry and a body of infantry on thet 
t of the 20th of Septemberj- who effected the 
;t for which he was destined. It is said, but: 
what accuracy is not known, that the Ameii* 
General had timely warning of the. attack, 
bis as- it'may^ Gray gained Wayne's left: 
t one Ar M* on the 2 J si of September. 
* out seBtries were early missed by one of" 
American officers on his rounds. — An alarm/ 
imely given for the men to form ; but instead- 
awiDg them oat to the.back of (be eDcamg*/ 
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meutSy they were paraded in fronts of tbeir 
fires, which directed the British to the object o£ 
attack, and by the use of the bayonet, rendered 
his diseoBifiture complete. Nearly 300 were 
killed and wounded, and 70 or 80 taken prisott* 
ers, including several officers. The fmits of tlii» 
enterprise, besides a quantity of arms, and eight 
waggons loaded with baggage and stori^; and 
the farther disaster of the Americans was only 
prevented by the darkness of the night, and the 
subsequent judicious dispositions of Generif: 
Wayne. For this unfortunate affair he was tried 
by a court-martial, who, after having duly con- 
sidered all the circumstances of the case, acquit- 
ted him with honour. 

The dispositions for the battle of Gennantowii 
as made by General Washington, were well con- 
ceived, and had no untoward circumstances oc- 
curred to marr them, victory would have perched 
on the American standard. In the display of or- 
ders, the divisions of Wayne and Sullivan, flanked 
by General Conway's brigade, were to enter 
Germantown by the way of Chesnut-hill. Their 
march was begun about 7 o'clock P. M. oo the 
Sd of October, accompanied by the Commander- 
in-chief. The next tnorning at 6un»rise, the 
attack was commenced on .the 40th British re^- 
ment and battalion of infantry. Although, dur* 
ing the course of the day, fortune generally 
favoured the American arms, the scene closed id 
defeat. In a letter to General Gates, General 
Wayne declared, that the enemy were flying be- 
fore the victorious arms of the Americans for 
about three hours, and ascribes the discomfiture 
to the. wind-mill attack on Chew's stone boused 
General Stevenson who commanded on the Toi4c 
road, and whose force was designed to cut off ^ 
British retreat at the Rising Sub, and atUit mime 
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ne pftvent the assistance of a reinforcement 
Dm Philadelphia, was tried and broken for dis- 
ledieoce of orders. Had his orders been exe- 
ted, nothing could have prevented the destruTc- 
n or capture of the whole British force 
a^ed in the early part of that day. 
During the campaign of 1778, General Wajme 
5 still attached to the army in the middle 
iesj under the immediate conlmand of General 
shingtoQ. After the enemy had evacuated 
iaddphia, and were retreating through New- 
sey, General Wayne was despatched to pursue 
n, with a body of 1000 men, forming part of 
advanced corps of the American army, com- 
ded by the Marquis la Fayette. They were 

on^ the 25th of June, from the village of 
^tOD, in the vicinity of Princeton, to which 
American army had removed. The whole 
r moved in the evening of the same day, in- 
Ing to keep a proper distance for the support 
le advanced corps. 

r Henry Clinton, sensible of the approach of 
idversary's forces, changed the disposition 
s troops. 

ithottt entering into the detail of duty, which 
!ved on Wayne in a subordinate capacity, in 
ction, he in a very peculiar manner displayed 
lost undaunted courage, the greatest acti- 
nd a sound judgnaent in executing the duties 

had been assigned to him. 
the campaign of 1779, General Washington 
ived the design of storming Stoney Point, a 
; position on the Hudson, about fifty miles 

New-York, which had a short time before, 
into the hands of the British. Tire object 
V was to withdraw from Connecticut to the 
e of their lines, a party of the enemy, who 
aj^ing waste a part Qf that State* Tbe e|:e* 
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cation of this enlefprise was ettUrnsted toCSenomi 
Wayne, who completely effected it. The sitnar 
tioD of tbU post was of ifiacb importaDce in aiKV- 
fher point of view, as it coitamaiided a pass of tte' 
river essential to the Britbh shipping for the «t« 
tack on the forts above. The garrison, which* 
consisted of about 600 men under a Colonel 
Johnson, was part of the force which had bayon^*^ 
ted his troops in cold blood at Paoli. Hi# parole 
on thb occasion recalled to the remembrance of 
hi! troops that sangainary affair. Although the 
enterprise was effected* with the bayonet, the fliikt& 
having been taken out of their fireloehs,, and the 
storming of the fort might have justified coaifileie 
retaliation, yet the moment the en^nv siibraittedy 
he spared the further effusion of blood. This en- 
terprise completely effected its object by compdl- 
ing the British General to withdraw his fercesif 
from Connecticut to defend bis own posta. 

In the commencement of this attack, u4uciK 
was of short duration, a ball, discharged by one 
of the sentinels, grazed the Cr^eraFs head and 
knocked him down. He lay a few moments afW 
parently lifeless, but soon after rose^ and so far 
recovered as to rest oti one knee. Supposing 
himself mortally wounded, he desired: one of bi^ 
aids to carry him forward and let luiu die in ti^ 
fort. 

The attack on a block*bou%e towards New- 
York was unsuccessful. It is said, that General 
Wayne lost more men on this occasion, than, the 
whole number of those whom he attempted t0 
dislodge. Here be manifested more zeal and 
bravery than judgment. General Washington, in 
his report of the affair to Congress, attributed 
})s failure to the intemperate valour of the 
troops. 

For bis gallant enterprise at Stoney Point, pe 
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Bie^tved the thanks of Congress, v^ho awarded 
im a gold medal enibletnatical of the action. 
Duriog the campaigns of 1779 and 1780, Gen- 
•al Wayne was with, the grand army under 
Washington, in which period nothing occurred of 
oment. 

On new-year's day, 1781, a revolt of the Penn- 
Ivama line took place, in consequence of the 
itresses which they had to encounter. This 
air threatened on its Qrst appearance, to pro- 
ce the most serious results ; but the prudent 
iduet of Genera} Washington, assisted by 
ijme, and the patriotic spirit of the troops, pre- 
ited the British from avalliog themselves of 
' benefit on the occasion. 
)n the 20th of February, 1781, Congress re^ 
red that the southern army should be corn- 
ed of all the regulars, from Pennsylvania to 
>rgia, inclusive, except Moylan's dragoons* 
i board of war was directed to prepare and 
ish every requisite. This new disposition of 
troops threw General Wayne's division into 
southern army. 

r consequence of a lettter from the General, 
I in Congress on the 19th of M&rcb, 1781, a 
Ive was passed recommending to the supreme 
cutive Council of Pennsylvania to forward 
march of their line, in detachment, with all 
ible expeditioA to the place of their destina- 

1 the 18th of May, Congress directed the 
d of war to furnish General Wayne with co- 
6f the intelligence received, on the day pre- 
; to the sailing of the British fleet from New- 
: ; and ordered that in case bis troops should 
»e furnished with the necessary supplies dur- 
their narcb) he should impress th$m and 
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ctedit the States with the amount thereof, whear 
ever such coercion should become necessary. i 

The first otgect of his wishes was a junction 
with La Fayette in Virginia. The language of 
the historians, who have detailed the operations 
of the southern army, furnish the public with thip 
best account of the General's military career, 
during the remainder of the war^ of which the. 
writer avails himself on the present occasion. . 

*^ In the fivfit moments of the rising tempest the 
jSIarquis la Fayette began to retire with Lis little 
army, which only consisted of one thousand regu- 
lars, two thousand militia, and sixty dragoon$« 
Comwallis finding it impossible to force an action^ 
endeavoured to cut off the communication of the 
Marquis with General Wayne, who was, with 
eight hundred Pennsylvanians» advancing irom 
the northward, the junction of whose forces was 
effected at Rackoon ford without loss. While 
this object was accomplishing, Corawaliis got 
between La Fayette and Wayne, and the public 
stores deposited for greater security at Albemarle 
old Court-house. La Fayette, by forced marches^ 
got within a few miles of the British array, while 
they were yet two days distant from the object of 
their enterprise. Cornwailis, from the situation 
of his opponent, considered his capture as cer- 
tain ; but during the night La Fayette opened an 
old road long disused, which was unknown to his 
adversary, and which was nearer to Albemarle, 
and to the astonishment of Cornwailis, poste4 
himself next day in a strong position between the 
British and the Anaerican stores. .Frustrated in 
his schemes, Cornwatlis fell back to Richmond, 
and thence retreated .4o Williamsburg. While 
these 'operations were carrying on, Colonel But"* 
ler, on the 26th June, 1781, attacked the British 
rear, and killed and wounded one hundred and 
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xty of them. Julv 6, Cornwallis retreated from 
^iJliainsburg to Jamestown where a smart en- 
igement between the British army and the 
merican van, under General Wayne, took place, 
though General Wayne had been erroneously 
formed that the troops opposed to him M^ere 
]y a detached corps, he no sooner discovered 
f error, than he resolutely engaged with the 
ole British army, rightly judging it the most 
yjble mode by which he could escape from his 
ilous situation. Thus he urged the attack with 
fa confidence as imposed the lilea on bis op- 
ers, that his force was the advance of the 
iqrican army, who were approaching to sup- 
t him. This bold manoeuvre -enabled him to 
e advantage of the enemy's fears, and thus td 
ct a dangerous retreat with little loss. 
After the reduction of Cornwallis was corn- 
ed, the Pennsylvania line marched to South 
olina. This increase of force enabled Gen- 
Greene to detach a part of his army to 
rgia. 

In January, 1782, General Wayne having 
iously ordered the Americans at Augusta to 
him at Ebenezcr, crossed the river Savannah 
e Two Sister's ferry, with about one hundred 
oons, eommanded by Colonel Anthony Wal- 
White. He was soon after reinforced by 
t three hundred Continental infantry, under 
tenant-colonel Posey. The British Corn- 
ier at Savannah, hearing of this irruption of 
\.mericans, sent orders to different posts to 
, as far as they could, all the provisions in the 
try, and then retire within their works.— • 
fnargin of the river Savannah, and the islands 
! yichiity, were soon covered with smoke, and 
nted to the eye a grand, but awful specta- 
What remained of the last yejir's crop was 
J. 1. 15 
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SO generally destroyed, that the Americans had to 
depend chiefly on ooutU Carolina for their sup* 
port. 

" The British garrison, at this time, consisted 
of about one thousand regulars, besides a consi- 
derable number of militia, and was commanded 
by Brigadier-general Clarke. Notwithstanding^ 
this great superiority of force, General Wayne 
frequently appeared before the British lines and 
insulted their pickets. 

" On the 2l8t of May, 1782, Colonel Brown, at 
the head of a considerable party, marched out of 
the garrison of Savannah, with the apparent inten* 
tion of attacking the Americans. General Wayne 
by a bpld manoeuvre, got between Colonel Brown 
and the British garrison in Savannah — attacked 
him at twelve o'clock at night, and routed bis 
whole party. The van guard of tbe Americans^ 
consisting of sij^ty horse and forty infantry, was 
led*on by Colonel White, of the cavalry, and Cap- 
tain Parker, of the infantry, to a spirited charge, 
in -which forty of Brown's men were killed, about 
twenty taken prisoners, and the remainder oblig*- 
ed to shelter in a swamp under cover of the 
night. The.liberal use of the sword and bayonet 
gave the Americans this advantage,, the flints bav-^ 
ing been previously taken out of the muskets of 
the infantry to insure a compliance with orders. 
In this enterprise the Americans had only five pri- 
vates <£illed,^nd two wounded. 

'< On June 24th^ 1 782, a party of Creek Indians, 
with a British officer, made, in the night, a spirited 
attack on General Wayne. They adroitly got 
possession of two field pieces guarded by a small 
party in the rear of the Americans. Wayne soon 
rallied his troops, and recovered these field pieces. 
A smart action ensued. Both sides fought in close 
quarters with swwds and bayonets. 
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** The Indians, although unusually brave, were 
routed. Fourteen of their number were killed, 
itnong whom was Emistessigo, a famous chief. — 
The Americans carried off a British standard and 
I large number of horses. 

" The presence of an American force between 
le upper country and Savannah, interrupted the 
3oimunication between the British garnson and 
re Indians. A party of Indians, with a consider^. 
)le quantity of peltry and pack horses on their 
ay to Savannah, was taken by General Wayne. 
wo of them were detained as hostages, and the 
tnainder sent home with a friendly talk* The 
;asters of the British consequent on Comwallis' 
pture, and the success of the Americans, had a 
aided influence in detaching the Indians from 
r British, whose government had early in 1782 
ermined to abandon offensive operations. 
* When it was resolved to evacuate Savannah, 

merchants and others of that city obtained 
'mission to apply to general Wayne for the 
urity and preservation of their property. To 

deputatioB^ he replied, " that in the event of 
evacuation by the British garrison, the persons 

property of such inhabitants or others, who 
se to remain in Savannah, will be protected hy 
military, and resigned inviolate into the hands 
be civil authority, which must ultimately de- 
." A second flag being sent out, Greneral 
rne, at the desire of the civil authority of the 
?, sent them for answer, that *" the merchants 
owing allegiance to the United States, will be 
litted to remain a reasonable time to dispose 
aeir goods and settle their affairs." On the 
of July, 1782, the British evacuated Savan- 
after it had been four years in their posses- 

and it was immediately taken possession of 
le Americans. 
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For bis eminent services the legisFatare of the 
State of Georgia made him a donation of a 
handsome plantation. At the close of tbe war 
he retired to enjoy the repose of domestic life. — 
He was chosen a delegate to the PennsylFania 
Convention in J 787, and was one of those who 
signed the acceptance of the present contitu- 
tiott of the United States in behalf of his native 
€tate. Subsequent to this period, he left bis fa- 
mily and went to (Seorgia, to look after the pro- 
perty which had been bestowed upon him by that 
state. Here he was induced to allow himself to 
be held up as a candidate for a seat in Congress, 
and was returned to that Honourable Body, as 
being duly elected, in 1792. But certain irre- 
gularities having taken place in regard to some 
of the voles, the legality of bis election was call- 
ed in question by his opponent General James 
Jackson. The business was, accordingly, taken 
up in the House of Representatives, who, after a 

Jatient investigation, determined in' favour of 
ackson ; while they, at the same time, declared, 
that no dishonour could be attached to General 
Wayne, and that the informalities which had in- 
duced ihem to decide that he could no longer re- 
tain his place in their body, could not, in the 
slightest degree, be attributed to him. Wayne 
employed counsel ; but his antagonist plead his 
own cause. Jackson might have forthwith taken 
his seat ; but he declined that honour, till after a 
new election, and the will of a majority of his con- 
stituents was fully expressed in his behalf. 

Immediately al\er this disappointment, he was 
consoled by his being promoted to the command 
of the Western army, which had been successively 
defeated under Harman and St. Clair. Here he 
continued tbe warfare with success against the In- 
dians, whom he defeated and compelled to sue 
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Ifor peace. He remained in this command, watch- 
ing over the conduct of his savage foe, until the 
15th <tf December, 1796, when he died at Presque' 
[sle on Lake Erie, of a malignant disease in the 
Sfty-first year of his age, and was buried there 
rith all the honours due to his rank and high merits. 
i fetv years ago his remains were taken up and 
emoved to his native county, where they were, 
t'ith much ceremony and military parade, depo- 
[ted along with those of his ancestors. 



MAJOB-GENERAL 

CHARLES LEE, 

Second in Command to 

General George Washington • 

Fhb family of General Lee and the earls of 
icester spruag from the same parent stock in 
esbire, and by intermarriages were connected 
b most of the principal families in England. — 
e of the family was, so early as in Queen £ii« 
eth's reign, an object of public regard — ^Be- 

connected in the conspiracy of the Earl of 
ex, and the friend of the Earl of Tyrone, who 

in open rebellion, he was the first to suffer 
that occasion. The General's ancestor was 
Henry Lee, Queen Elizabeth's champion at 
tilter's tournament, from which he retired by 
in the 33d year of that Queen's reign. He died 
611, aged 80^ and was interred in the churck 
[uarendon, near Aylesbury. Sir Henry had 
*ge dog, which was left by accident one night 
is &ed chamber, unknown to a fieuthless ser-^ 

15* 
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vant, who entered the room with the intent of rofs* 
iHOg and mordeiing bis master, but'wbo was sei^ 
ed, on his entrance into the room by the faitbfiil 
tray. At IKchley, the former seat of the earls of 
Leicester, is a fine full length portrait of Sir Henry 
and bis trusty dog. A knovrledge of this circuin* 
stance, no doubt, led the General to that predilec* 
tion for dogs, which he ever manifested through 
life, a circumstance remarked as one of the ecceih 
tricities of his character. 

The General's fatlier was John Lee of Deni* 
hall, in the county of Chester, some time a Cap- 
tain of Dragoons, and Lieutenant-colonel in Col* 
onel Barrel's regiment from 1717 to 1742, when 
he was promoted to the command of a regiment of 
foot. The General's mother was Isabella, second 
daughter of Sir Henry Bunbury, of Stanney, in 
Cheshire, and himself the youngest of three sons* 
His elder brothers were named Thomas and 
Harry. 

He may be properly called a child of Mars, for 
he was an officer, when eleven years old ; hence it 
may be said strictly, that his education was a mili- 
tary one. He was master of the Greek and Latin 
classics, well versed in the Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and French languages, and had assiduously 
explored the fields of general science. He had 
travelled much — his thirst for knowledge was un* 
quenchable ; but his favourite study was war, a 
'profession in which to distinguish himself, he con- 
centrated his every wish. In very early life, he 
commanded a company of Grenadiers in the 44th 
regiment, and was present at the defeat of Gen- 
eral Abercrombie at Ticonderoga, when he re- 
ceived a shot through the body ; but his wound 
was not mortal. 

After the reduction of Montreal, he returned 
to Sngiand^ whea he found that a general peace 
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ras cootemplated, and that the cession of Cana- 
a was the general topic of conversation ; an 
i^ent which appeared prejudicial to the interest 
id glory of America, inasmuch as the apprehen** 
Dn of such a result gave uneasiness throughout 
e continent. On this occasion, instead of the 
'ord, Lee wielded his pen, and produced a 
imphiet, pointing out the importance of that 
ovince to the Western Empire. The produc- 
n was popular among the Americans, and drew 
m Dr. Franklin the following compliment, ^* that 
;ould not fail of making a salutary iropression." 
Ele bore the commission of a Colonel in the 
ir 1762, in Portugal, under General Burgoyne* 
e Spaniards, with the intention of invading 
t kingdom, had collected an army on the con- 
?s of Estramadura, in order to pierce the pro<^ 
ce of Alentejo. An advanced body of them 

in Valentia de Alcantara, a town on their 
itiers. These the Count la Lippe, the Com* 
ider-in-chief of the Portuguese forces, formed 
esign to attack. General Burgoyne was en«- 
ited with the enterprise. He surprised the 
n, took the intended Commander-in-chief of 
ision, wkh a number of other ofiBcers, by 
cb one of the best regiments of Spain was in a 
it measure annihilated. Several skirmishes 
>wed, and yet the army of the Spaniards were 
ters of the country, and the possession of the 
iage of the Tagus was only wanting in ordee 
ive them quairters in Alentejo. 

considerable, but detached camp of Spanish 
Jry lay near the village of Villa Velha.—* 
eral Burgoyne posted himself within their 
', that he might obstruct their passage. Dis* 
ring that the Spaniards, had alike their front 
rear uncovered, and that they were otherwise 
i^rded^ against the rules of military pro^ 
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dence, he conceived a plan to surprise them, the 
execution of which he committed to Colonel Lee. 
The trust was rightly reposed, for Colonel Lee 
attacked their rear on the night of the eighth of 
October, routed their camp, dispersed iheir wliote 
corps with considerable slaughter, destroyed their I 
magazines, and returned with a very trifling loss. 
The war being closed, he received, prior to his 
return to England, the thanks of his Lositanian 
Majesty for his eminent services, and from Coont 
la Liippe the strongest recommendations to the 
British Court. One of the principal secretaries 
of state became his friend and patron. Hence 
the brightest prospects of preferment lay before 
him ; but his early attachment to the interests of 
the American colonies evinced in his writings re- 
garding the Pondiac war, lost him the favour of 
the ministry. Despising a life of inactivity, he 
left his natal soii, and entered into the service of 
his Polish Majesty, one of whose aids he became. 
At this period when the obnoxious Stainp Act was 
passed, which threw all the colonies into a ferment, 
no inconsiderable number of members of both 
Houses of Parliament were the General's imme- 
diate correspondents. With those of weight and 
influence he exerted his reasoning faculties, and 
all the abilities of which be was master, and not 
in vain. This atrocious act divided almost all the 
Eiuropean Cabinets, either in favour of the pre- 
rogative of the British Crown, or in behalf of the 
colonial assertion of rights. The British Embassy, 
at the court of Vienna were composed of charac- 
ters held high in Lee's regard and esteem ; but 
the earnestness with which he defended the cause 
of the American colonies induced him almost to 
break off all intercourse with them ; at the same 
time he had the satisfaction to learn, that his 
witingj} gained biamiany frteadi^. Thus early> 
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id Lee manifest his zeal against the arbitrary 
3croacbroents of Great Britain on the unalienable 
3d natural rights of her trans-atlantic subjects, 
is rambling spirit ]ed him to travel over all £u« 
»pe, during the years 1771, 1772, and the major 
irt of 1773. His warmth of temper drew him 
to several renconters, among which was an af- 
ir of honour with an officer in Italy* The con- 
St was begun with swords, when the General lost 
o of his fingers. Recourse was then had to pis- 
Is. His adversary was slaio^ and he was obliged 
flee from the country, in order that he might 
oid the unpleasant consequences, which might 
»ult from this unhappy transaction. 
Dissatisfied with the political aspect pf affairs 
England, he embarked at London on the 16th 
August, 1773, on board the packet for New- 
rk, in which city he arrived on the 10th of the 
lowing November. During the passage he was 
acked with a severe fit of the gout. He shortly 
»r bought a plantation in Berkely county, Vir- 
ia, through the advice of General Gates, who 
5 settled there. Here he remained until May 
^5, when he came to Philadelphia. 
The Congress were then in session. His en- 
siasixi in favour of the rights of the Colonies, 
; such, that, after the battle of Lexington, he ac- 
ted a Major-general's commission in the Amer- 
a army, previous to which, however, he resign- 
his commission in the British service. This he 
in a letter to Lord Viscount Harrington, the 
tish secretary at war ; assuring bis Lordship, 
t although he had renounced his half pay, yet 
?never it should please his Majesty to call him 
th to any honourable service agaipst the natu- 
hereditary enemies of his country, or in de- 
ce of bis just rights and dignity, no man would 
y the righteous summons with more zeal and 
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Alacrity than himself: at the same time the Gefi^* 
eral expressed his disapprobation of the presents 
measures, in the most direct terms : declarin|p 
them to be ^' so absolutely subversive of the rigfat^^. 
and liberties of every individual subject, so <ie-» 
structive to the whole empire at large, and ulti«^ 
mately so ruinous to his Majesty's own persaoy 
dignity, and family, that he thought himself oblig- 
ed in conscience, as a citizen, Englishman, an<i ^ 
soldier of a free Mate to eiert bis utmost to de- 
defeat them." 

War bad been his study from his early yon^p. 
Having seen much active service: having distin^ 
guished himself for courage and abilities, many 
thought the service of the colonies injured by his 
being superseded in rank by General Ward of 
Massachusetts. He, however, exhibited no symp- 
toms of dissatisfaction at this preference. Having 
received orders, he left Philadelphia, with €reneral 
Washington, on the 21st June, and repaired to. 
the American army at Cambridge, in the vicinity 
of Boston They were escorted out of the city by 
a troop of horse, and all the militia officers of the 
city and county, on horseback. He was considr 
ered a great acquisition to the A^nerican army* 
While on their journey they received the news of 
the conflict at Breed's-hilt, and reached head*- 
quarters on the 2d of July. The arrival of the 
two Generals was greeted by the people with a 
cordial welcome, and every manifestation of es- 
teem and respect was evinced on the OGcasion.— ^ 
The provincial Congress of Massachusetts pre- 
pared two very gratifying addresses^one of which 
was presented to the Commander-in-chief ; the 
other to General Lee, klthough the latter was not 
second in command on the list of Major-generals ; 
yet he was the only one, beside the General in 
chief, who was then distinguished after his arrival 
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qttarters,*prior to the performance of some sig- 
J service. This mark of respect was given him 
I aecount of his high military and literary repu- 
iioD, tbe sacrifice he bad made in throwing up his 
tomission in the British army, and the conse- 
ent risks he had to encounter in the untried 
fices which lay before him. 
Seneral Lee remained with the army until the 
owing year, when General Washington, having 
m advised of an expedition preparing at Bos- 
for a Southern destination, despatched Lee 
1 what volunteers he could procure, to put 
v-Tork in a posture of defence against an ex- 
ted attack. This was judged a matter of great 
ortance, as the possession of that city and the 
Ison river would lead to the command of the 
itry and open a communication into Canada, 
oon as he arrived, he commenced with ardour 
construction of the necessary defences, as far 
is means and the season of the year would 
it. He disarmed all suspected persons within 
reach of bis command, and proceeded with 
rigour against the tories as to give alarm 
to the Provincial Congress of New-York, at 
ssumption of military uncontrouled powers.-— 
becfc his course, that body informed him in 
3g, that the business of trial and punishment 
izens was a power vested in their own body, 
lot delegated to any, not even the most ex- 
military character whatever. To this the 
rad answered, that when the enemy was at the 
, forms must be dispensed with — that his duty 
^m, to the Continental Congress, and to his 
conscience, had dictated the necessity of the 
ire — that if he had done wrong, he would sub- 
mself to the shame of being reputed rash and 
Mtate^ and undergo the censure of the pub- 
>ut he shoidd have the consciousness of hi» 
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own breast ; that the pure motives of serving the 
community, uncontammated by pique or resent- 
ment to individuals, urged him to the step. The 
General also remonstrated against supplying the 
men of war and Governor Tryon with provisions, 
as the boats coming to the city must open the 
means of their receiving every sort of intelli- 
gence. " I should," says the General, in one rf 
his letters, " be in the highest degree culpable to 
God, my conscience, and the Continental Con- 
gress, in whose service I am ^ngaged^ should I 
suffer, at so dangerous a crisis, a banditti of pro*- 
fessed foes of liberty and their country, to remain 
at liberty to co-operate with, and . strengthen the 
ministerial troops openly in arms, or covertly, and 
consequently more dangerously, furnish them with 
intelligence." He also drew up a Test, which he 
ordered his officers to offer to those, who were 
reputed inimical to the American cause.: a refusal 
to take this, was to be construed as no more or 
less than an avowal of their hostile intentions^ 
upon which, their persons were lo be secured, and 
sent to Connecticut, where it was judged they 
could not be so dangerous. Thus the General 
excited the people to every spirited measure, and 
intimidated by every means the friends to the 
English government. At this time, Captain Van- 
deput, of the Asia, seized a lieutenant Tiley, and 
kept him on board his ship in irons. Qn the 

£rinciples of retaliation, Lee took into custody 
[r. Stephens, an officer of Government; and in« 
formed the captain what he had done, and that 
this gentleman should not be released until Lieu- 
tenant Tiley was returned. This had the desired 
effect* His determined and decisive disposition 
had an amazing influence-both on the army and 
people ; and^hc steps he proposed for the man- 
agement of those who disapproved of the Amen- 
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can resistance, struck a terror wherever he ap- 
peared. 

The news of the unsuccessful termination of the 
expedition into Canada under the unfortunate 
General Montgomery, cast a gloom over public 
affairs, and Congress directed General Lee to 
proceed to take the command of the armies in 
that province. Notwithstanding'fae ivas convales- 
cent from a fit (^ the gout, he accepted of the 
appointment. Previous to his departure, circum^ 
stances induced Congress to alter their opinion, 
and appoint him to the command of the armies in 
the Southern states. He was succeeded in the 
command at New-York by General Putnam.-— 
On his way to the Southward, he was received 
with every demonstration of public and private 
respect from all ranks of people, particularly in 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina. His 
vigilance and foresight was evinced by the fact, 
that when he successively arrived at New York, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, the object of> 
the British expedition, he preceded the oritish 
General Sir Henry Clinton ; for when General Lee 
received orders at Cambridge, to repair to New- 
York, to watch the motions of the British, he met 
General Clinton the very day he arrived there ; 
when he came to Virginia, he found him in Hamp'^ 
ton roads— and just after his arrival in North 
Carolina, General Clinton left Cape Fear. Their 
next meeting was at Fort Sullivan, which must 
have made Lee appear to Clintdh as.Ins eyil ge- 
nius, haunting him for more than eleven hundred 
miles, along a coast of vast extent, and meeting 
him in Pbillippi, 

The affair of Suliivan-s Island was a most ex- 
traordinary deliverance; for, if the English had 
succeeded, it is more than probable the Southern 
Colonies would at that time have been compelled 
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tQ have submitl^ to the Eoglisb goFenuBeat^*-^ 
Dreadful was the cannonade, but without efiecL 
Porto Bello, Boccochico, and the other castle at 
Carthagena, were, obliged to strike to Veraoo;. 
J'ort Lewis -in Saint Domiogo yielded to the me- 
tal of Admiral Knowles; but in. this instance, aa 
-unfinished battery, constructed with Paleineta 
logs, resisted, for a wh»ie day, the twelve sUid 
eighteen pounders o( the British fleet, to the as« 
lonishment and admiration of every spectator. 

The intrepidity displayed by the Americans on 
this occasion, was such that the officers and me% 
received the thanks of the public through the con* 
aiitulional organs of legislation: — and General Lee, 
and Colonel MoiiUrie ii( p^ticidair. Qenera) Lee 
accomplkbed the obj^tf of his destination, winch 
augmented the high estimation in wl^ch be w^is 
held. General Sir Henry Cli^^^n^ an4 Sir Peter 
Parker being repulsed in their attack on Sulli- 
van's Island, returned taNew-Kork, and General 
Lee repa^ired to Georgia. 

. Afiairs in the North assumed, a loweric^ ap^ 
pe^rance, from the dJispoi^itiQns .ni^fested by the 
enej9^,rf which. igflicate^. a? vi^>rou^ attack oa 
Ne-w-^ork, by an intended junction of the. forces 
of General Hower and; of Bur^yDjC^ who ha4 
boasted '^ that hejcould maM elbt^v^oom, with tha 
besom o(; dfststruction,. by t^e aid of fixe, thousand 
jr^en, from on^ end. ^'f the coating, ta th§ otbcpr." 

An express was def(p«3^tched to. Qeaei^Ji X^ee m 
'Georgia, by Qoiigr^^sSi orderjtnfthim tch rf pai^* t« 
Philadelphia with a)) ; possibl(9 speed* He» ajrrive4 
in that city in tt^^ b$giQ|^>ng:^f OcjtQber, and im- 
mediately waited on that body. Upon d|if? d^ 
liberation, a^r receiving hisi opinion^ he was di- 
rected to repair; to thfi csMi^pa^ilarlaemi witb.aft 
^lyunctioa to visH t^ sf veri^ p<^te iiii NewrJersey, 
^f,m.Mf:jui%w#»iJlf^*9Mlfel>jk:i^W^iy.. ftb 
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neh ftitival irHs inauspioioils to the design of 
g British* General, which was no less than tb^ 
>ckade of the anny of the Americans on York 
and, which mtist have eventaated in thmr inev- 
ble capture. The €ifiair was thus : A council 
war, conti^^y to General Washington's opin- 
I, were in favour of waiting the attack of the 
itish on York Island; General Howe, finding 

American lines too strong in front to be for- 
I, left a body of troops under Lard Percy, op- 
rite the river, attfd with the residue of his force 
^ted « passage in Aat bottomed boats, and land- 
at Prog's Neck) intending a jiimultaneous ef- 
l against their from add re^. The delay of 
tve'dne week was tnatfspiciocis to his intenti^^^ 

tlie night pi<evioits to lud ^attack, which wbi 
t of Lee's arrival, another council of <>ificer5 

held in the American bttmp^ aft wWth Lee at* 
led, and pointed out to them their dasgerofts 
Gition, in language so forcible atkl convii^cing, 
: they recinded 4heir former rtesolves^, lind re- 
'ed from tlie seM of peril before t>ite Buccee^in^ 
ft. The iiexi «ftOrning, Hc^we ^it Ws de^^^ 

deration ^o etfecS^aFly, tliat the encamp- 
it, wberfe the Americans kad held the prec^ 
J day was completely hem'tned in ; but lo ! tht 
I had ftown. ISieir change of positioh -bad 
1 effected with such silence and caution, that 
British General had no intimation of it, until 
^ad obtained the ground which he so ardently 
red. 

eneral Lee was a witness to the capture of 
t Washkigton from Fort Lee, on the opposite 
e, an event which he beheld with anguish, 
lase of his inability to afford relief. Lee wais 
lis time, next in command, to Greneral Wash- 
on, in c?ohseqaence of General Ward's re tire- 
I from military service, Washington, having 
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left General Heath in the command, with writtca 
instructions, retired into New-Jersey, towards the 
Delaware, with a view of covering PhiladelpUa, 
leaving Lee to follow him with his forces, as soon 
as it should be practicable. As he had conceived 
A design of harrasing the enemy by throwing 
some troops on the west of the Hudson, he direct- 
ed General Heath to order him 2000 men fof that 
purpose, informing him, at the same time, that he 
would replace them on the next day. Heath was 
in motion towards Peekskill, to secure the passes 
in the Highlands and their vicinity, which were 
conceived to be objects of the first magnitude, and 
lie would not obey him. In a personal conversa* 
tion, General Heath absolutely refused to ^ve 
any order for the purpose, alleging, that bis 
ivritten instructions from the Commander-in-cbier 
made him alone amenable for their execution; 
but that he, General Lee, being his senior officer, 
might assume the command, and on his own re- 
sponsibility, issue his order through the medium 
of bis own proper officer, for the purpose ; giv^- 
ing General Heath a written certificate for justifi- 
cation, that he had so acted. General Lee gave 
the certificate, and issued the order through CoU 
onel Scammel accordingly. He next day chang- 
ed his mind, and the order was not put into execu- 
tion. 

Nothing serves so well to display the fickleness 
of Fortune and her attendant Fame, than a re- 
verse of circumstances. When basking in the 
sunshine of successful endeavours, the incumbent 
of the capricious goddess is loaded with the plau- 
dits of the giddy throng ; but when the scene is 
changed, the contemptuous murmurs of the mul- 
titude are the gleanings of bis harvest. These 
remarks are justified by subsequent events. No 
man had made greater sacrifices tban Geoeit| 
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sen aoro tftoipered witb to desert i^ ud noae 
id exhibited more cApadty^ talent aod 8teadfast<p 
»s I yt t tto locNier iad he become a captive^ 
Bough a carelessness of danger, tban the gveea 
e of ihe jealous monaler, smpioim^ was tamed 
nrards him. Lee bad proceeded on to Morris^ 
wn With his forces in the lore part of. Decern* 
r. General Wasbingtoa had ordered Lord 
riing to meet him in order to concert a plan of ^ 
eratious, for the defence of Philadelphia, to the 
t extremity, in compliance with the resolves oC 
ngress, who had removed to Baltimore; 
General Washington had crossed the Delai- 
'e. The enemy had reached Trenton* Lee- 
ted his troops at Morristown for several days, 
! proceeded thence to Vealtown the eveningl 
he 12th pf December, on his way to join Washr 
ton, who expecting him to be f(^lowed by 
leral Heath's division, intepded to concentrate 
forces, if possible to save Pfaila,delphia. Gen*!- 
Gates with his troops unprovided for at the' 
>t of winter, despatched Major Wilkifisop, 
I volunteered bis services, with a letter lo Gen^ 
Washington in oi*der to relienre bis anxietiea 
lis disagreeable situation. , Wilkinson finding 
Washington had passed the Delaware, and 
diffictrities he had to encounter to cross that 
i\ induced him to repair to Genetal Lee, se- ^ 

1 in command, for the accomplishment of his >( 

ct. He found Geru^ral Lee, at four o'clock. 
I? iXK>rningofthe l3tji, ?it Mrs. White's t^v^r% 
$asV:enr]dge, at a disjtgoce fpom hU m^in bo- 
He was admitted to tlie General^ cbam^eTi; 
doliv«r^ Gatas^ letter to bii9 in bed- Disi* 
mg the sppeifSAription to be addressed t^^ 
eral Washington, be refiii^ed at fijrst to op»« 
Hil upoa a jrepresentation of the nature ofitsi* 
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iioatents, he yielded to importunities and rffad if* 
The next morning he was engaged in controver* 
^al disputes with some Connecticut horsemen, in 
careless security, and did not breakfast until ten 
o'clock. He then answered Gates' letter.* In- 
finrmation had been conireyed to the British by 
some of the disaffected, of the careless security in 
which Lee was reposing A plan was conceiired 
and executed by a party of herse under the Bri* 
tish Colonel ' Harcourt, with great gallantry, for 

* The following; is the letter alluded to— It showa 
the temper, in which he was at the dme of hi:s 
capture. 

^* Baakcnridge^ December IS, 1776. 

<< My dear Gates, 

« The ing^enious manoeuvre of Fort Washington 
bas unhinged the goodly fabric we had been *build^ 
ing. There never was so damoed a stroke. Entrc 
nous^ a certain great man {meaning Washington) is 
most damnably deficient. He has thrown me into a 
situation where I have my choice of difficulties : if I 
stay in this province, I risk myself and army ; and if 
\ do not stay, the province is lost forever. I have 
neither guides, cavalry, medicine, moneys shoes or 
dockings. I must act with the greatest circumspec* 
tiim. Tories are in my front, rear, and on my flanks ; 
thf) mass of the people is strangely contaminated ; in 
ahprti if somethings which 1 do not expects turns up, 
"Vf are lost ; our councils, have been weak to the last 
degree. As to what relates to yourself) if you think 
you can be in time to. aid the General^ I would have 
^ou by all means go ; you will at least save your ar- 
my. It is said the whigs are determined to set fire 
to Philadelphia ; if they strike this decisive stroke, 
the day will be our own ; but unless it is done, all 
chance of Kberty in any part of the globe is forever 
"Vanished. Adieu^ wi- dear friend ! God bless you i 

« CHARLES LE£^t^ 
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ik tapme. The instant Lee had finished his lett- 
er to Gates, Wilkinson discovered the enemy who 
lad surrounded tiie house, and by a threat to 
Hirn it, induced the General's surrender. He 
iFas compelled to mount Wilkinson's horse, and 
arried<^in triumph, in bis slippers and blank* 
t-coat, his collar open, and bare-headed^ in a 
oiled shirt. The object of their enterprise thus 
ccomplished, Wilkinson escaped unnoticed, al- 
lougb he had secreted himself and prepared for 
»lf-defence in case ^f extremity. He mounted 
le first horse he could find and carried the dis* 
^reeable information to i General Sullivan, on 
bom Lee's command devolved. By this uoac- 
>uDtable carelessness, he undoubtedly subjected 
mself to much censure : But it is highly proba- 
e, that this incident, while it threw him into the 
lie pf neglect, only prevented him from making 
bold push against the enemy, in which he was 
re of success, as would redound to the benefit 
the cause and eclipse the fame of his superior, 
bose military talents and acquirements he con* 
ive^ to be of a very inferior order. This event 
fata) to Lee's fame and prospects, could not so 
sily have been accomplished, had. his guards 
en at their post ; but reposing in fatal security, 
&y had left their arms and went a short dbtance 
bask in the sunshine, when the enemy cut them 
^ and thus completed their design without firing 

Lee was hanging on ihe enemy and loitering 
vibe, road, so as to hold up the appearance of 
edience of command, while the consummation 
meditated design against the enemy, by its 
tlliancv of execution would have buried all re-r 
:>ach. on the score of disobedience. He ascrib* 
aU the previous misfortunes which had attendr 
the army, to weak, counsels, and felt that onljf 
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his experience, talents and capacitVi bad beed 
called into action to extricate them from difficid* 
ties, which inexperience entailed an tbem. Such 
being his sestimentfi, founded on the belief tbal 
all bis eclut sprung from the success of his exer^ 
tions, many were of oinnion, that Lee was wait* 
ing to seize on an occasion w))en he could per- 
form some brHltant achievement, independent of 
the Commander-in-chief, which wouM place the 
former at the head of the army. An incident* is 
said to have happened while the army lay at 
White Plains, which serves to develope the ec- 
centricities of the man in his conduct towards 
those, who were not high in bis estimation. It 
had been the usual practice of th!e Commander- 
in-chief, with his aids, to take a wdlk every fore- 
noon througii the camp, and reaeh Lee's marquee 
about mid-day. For sevei^l days, good breed- 
ing induced Lee to invite them to dine with him, 
and his invitations were accepted. One day at 
the accustomed hour, espying the General and 
his suite in bis usual walk, he retired to the mar- 
quee and caused a servant to affix a board on the 
front thereof with an inscription with chalk, de- 
claring ** No Dinner cooked here to-day." G&n* 
eral Washington observing the writing smiled and 
passed on. 

Let us return from thn digression to the thread^ 
of the narrative. 

The capture of General Lee was considered 
as i9o great a loss at that perio<i, that Congress, 
who felt his^ importance, ordered their president 
to direct €reneral Washington to despatch a iag 
to General Howe^ to ascert^n 'Us treatment, 

I* •..«••• • ••••.•..••.«......M..*.. «....••• 

• Narcate4 by the late General John Sky Eu»tape» 
one of the aids of G^cral L^c at that time; to t|iet 
tompiter of thi« work. 
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Ffaicby. if not corresponding with bi» rank and 
tanding, should furnish the Commander-in-chief 
fiib a subject of remonstrance. Previous to this, 

principle of cartel had been established for gen- 
ral exchange of prisoners ; but this -affair start- 
d a new difficulty, the inconvenience arising from 
'hich was sensibly and reciprocally felt. Lee 
as guarded as a state prisoner and deserter 
om the service of his Britannic Majesty, and 
enied the privileges' of cartel as an American 
fficer, in consequence of instructions to Lord 
[owe from the British cabinet, to whom he was 
airticularly obnoxious. This, of itself, was suf- 
:ient^ to defy suspi^ion-of any dereliction of af- 
ction to the cause in which be had engaged.—- 
Washington had informed Howe, that there were 
) prisoners of equal rank, in his power, for ex- 
lange, and that Lee should be treated accord- 
g to his rank and dignity, upon which the car- 
1 bad been established, until an exchange could 
^ effected. A fruitless discussion ensued : Lee 
IS assiduously guarded — ^The operations of the 
rtel were suspended — the Americans retaliated 
eatment corresponding to his, upon Colonel 
ampbell at Boston, and other British officers,^ 
isoners of war; which state of things existed 
itil the capture of Burgoyne, on the 17th of 
jtober, 1777, when a complete change of treat- 
?nt was observed towards Lee, in order not to 
feet the number of officers, who had fallen into 
e hands of the Americans by that propitious 
ent. He was shortly after exchanged. 
The first military scene, in which General Lee 
speared after his liberation, was the battle of 
onmouth, which determined his career in the 
merican army. Before this affair, his character 

general, was very respectable ; many of the 
arna friends of America highly valued the im- 
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portant services fae'lnd rendered to the Uohcd^ 
States. 

From the beginnitig of the contest, he had er<- 
^ted and directed the military spirit which per- 
vaded the continent ; his conversation raised aa 
emulation among the officers, and he taught th^m. 
to pay a proper attention to the heatth, elothhig,. 
and comfortable subsistence of their men ; add to 
this, his ceal was unwearied in inculcating the 
principles of ]ti»erty among all ranks of people | 
nence, it is said, ihsii a strong party was foNned 
IB C^ongress, and by some discoiur^nted ofiicers ia^ 
the army, to raise Lee to the first conHiiand ; and 
it hath been suggested by many, tbatCienerai 
Ijee's conduct af the baittle <of Mofimouth was 
intended to effect this plan ; for, could the oditHD 
of the defeat iiave been at ^hh time, thrown ob 
Oeneral Washington, and bis attack df the firitisli 
army made to appear rash ^nd imprudent, there is 
great reason to suppose i^M he wouM have heed 
ifoprived of hit command. It has been observed 
by some writers on the sulyect, that when General 
tiee was taken prisoner, the American army was 
on no par with the royal forces, txit the case wat 
much changed oti his return from captivity. H^ 
found them improved, and daring enough to at* 
tack even ti^e l^ritish grenadiers with firmness and 
resolution. Had not this been the case, and Gen- 
eral Lee, when ordered to attack tfee rear of the 
Royal army, seeing his men beat back with dis* 
grace, unwilling to rally, and acting with fear and 
trepidation, his retreat would have been necessa* 
ry, his conduct crowned with applause, and his 
purpose's effected ; btft, disappointed in this view, 
the w^treat had been imputed to himself, as he 
could not allege the want of spirit in his troops 
for the justification of his conduct. 

CTbe British armjr, earl^ on Thursda^r the 25H^ 
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i June) completc^d their evacuation of t^billidei^ 
•bia, having before transported their stores, aud 
lost of their artillery into the Jerseys^ \vKe;*e tbey 
9d thrown up soD^e ivorks, and several reginiienta 
'ere encamped; tbey. manned the lines ttiepi^-t 
eding night, and retreate^l over i\w commons, 
rossi^g ^t Gloucester Point. A party of-Amt ri- 
Ein horse pursued them very close ; however, 
Dtbing very material happened till the 28th, 
hen, about three o'clock in the morning, the Bri- 
sh army moved on their way^to. Middletown 
oint. About II o'clock, the American vauycom- 
anded by General Lee, overtook them ; but he 
i/Mi retreated, and wa&met by General VVashing- 
«, who formed on- the fk^st proper piece of ground 
?ajp. Monmouth Court*-house% tVhile this was 
Mog, two pieces of camion, supported by Colonel 
ivingston and Colonel Stewart, with* a picked 
>rps of 300 mei7, kept off the main body of the 
ngliisb, and made a great slaughter. Very se- 
^re skirmishing ensued, andthe American army 
ivanctng, the British made their last efforts upon 
small body of Pennsylvania troops at and about 
r. Tennant's house ; (hey then gave way, leav- 
g the field, covered with dead and wounded, 
eneral Washington'^ tr«>pps^ pursued for about a 
ile, when night coming on, and tbe men being 
:oeedingly fatieued with marching in* the hot 
rather, they hauted about half a mile beyond the 
^CHind of the. principal action. The British took 
strong po^t in their front, secured on both flanks 
J morasses^ and thick woods, where they remain- 
I until about 12 at night, and then retreated. In 
»B«equence of this action, General Lee was put 
ider arrest, and. tried by a Court-mart4al at 
FURSwick, the 4tli' Jttly fo^l^wiii^.' The^ chaises 
bhibiited'a^aitist bimwMW^ 
lUj FordiBob«dience of* orders' in* net- %ttacl^ 
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inu tbe enemy on the 29tb of Jane, i^reeably lo 
repeated iagtructions. 

Sdiy^ For misbehaviour before tbe enemy ob 
the same day, by making an unnecessary, disoi^ 
derly, and shameful retreat. 

3dly, For disrespect -to the Commander-in- 
chief, in two letters, dated the 1st July and 28tk 
June. 

The letter, on which the third charge is found- 
ed, is as foUows : 

Campf English Town, 1st July, 1776. 

Sir, 

From the knowledge that I have of your Ex- 
cellency's character, I must conclude, that nothing 
but the misinformation of some very stupid, or 
misrepresentation of some veiy wicked person, 
could have occasioned your making use of such 
very singular expressions, as you did, on my 
coming up to the ground where you had taken 
post ; they implied, that I was guilty either of 
disobedience of orders, want of conduct, or want 
of courage. TourExcellei^ will, therefore, in- 
finitely oblige me by letting me know, on which 
of these three articles you ground your charge, 
that I may prepare for my justification, which, I 
have the happiness to be confident, I can do, to 
the Army, to the Congress, to America, and to the 
World in general, xour excellency must ^ve 
me leave to observe, that neither yourself, nor 
those about your person, could, Irom your situa- 
tion, be, in the least, judges of the merits or de- 
merits of our manoeuvres ; .and, to speak with a 
becoming pride, I can assert, that to these ma- 
noeuvres tbe success of the day was entirely ow- 
ing« I can boldly say, that, had we remained on 
the first ground — or, had we advanced — or, bad 
the retreat been conducted in a manner difierem 



from what U was, tbis wbok army, and the inter*' 
«sts of America, would have risked being sacriftc* 
«d . I ever had, and, I hope, ever shall have, the 
greatest respect and veneration for General Wash- 
ington ; I think him endued with many great 
and good qtiaHties ; but, in tbis instance, I mtiiSt 
pronounce, that he has been guilty of an act of 
cruel injustice towards a man, who bad certainly 
some pretensions ta the regard of every servant 
of his country-; and I think. Sir, I have a right to 
demand some jeparation for the iiyury commit* 
ted ; and, unless I can obtain it, I must, in justice 
to myself, when the campaign is closed, which I 
believe will close the war, retire from a service, 
at the bead of which is placed a man capable of 
offering such injuries; — ^but, at the same time, in 
justice to you, I must repeat, that I, from my 
soul, believe, that it was not a motion of your own 
breast, but instigated by some of those dirty 
earwigs, who will for ever insinuate themselves 
Bear persons in high office ; for I am. really assu- 
red, that when General Washington acts from 
liimself, no man iti Ms army wilt have reason to 
<;Qmplain of injustice and indecbrunfK 

I am, Sir, and I hope ever shall have reason to 
•continue. 

Yours, &c. CHARLES LEE. 

His ExceUencjf Gtnercd Washington. 

Head'-Quartersy EngUsh Town, 

SiR^ 28rt June, 177S. 

I received your letter, dated through mistake, 

i;be 1st of July, expressed, as I conceive^ in terms 

'highly impro^ei*. I am not conscious of having 

made use of any very singular expressipns at the 

time of my meeting you, as you intimate. What 

I recollect to have said was dictated by duty, and 

wiArrj^ed by tiie occasion. As sooii as circtim- 

stimc6s will admits yousbaH have an opportunity 

VOL* I. 17 
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either of justifying yourself to the Army, to Ckm* 
gress, to America, and to the World in general, 
or of convincing them that you a^ guilty of a 
breach of orders, and of misbehayiour before the 
enemy on the 28th instant, in not attacking them 
as you had t>een directed, and in making an un* 
necessary, disorderly, and shameful retreat. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The Court met, by several adjournments tilt the 
12(h of August, when they found the unfortunate 
General guilty of the several charges brought 
against him, and sentenced him to be suspended 
from any commission in the armies of the United 
States of North America, for the term of twelve 
months. But it was usual, in America, and thought 
necessary, that the fieat«nce of every Court-mar- 
tial should be ratified or confirmed by* Congress ; 
the proceedings,' therefore, of the Court, were ac- 
cordingly transmittedto,them,andthe General re- 
paired to Philadelphia, to wait their decision. 
During his stay there on this business, he was in- 
volved in several disputes ; and, though his affair 
might be considered, as yet, mi& judice, the con*> 
vfersation of the city was rather against him, 
which induced him to publish, as it were, a se** 
cond defence. 

.It was a<;otisiderab}e time before Congress took 
the Geni^ral's trial under their consideration, dur- 
ing which he continued smarting under the frowns 
pf fortune^ and the malignant tongues of men ; 
^nd, to add to bis sufferings, in this state of 
suspense, he received a letter from Colonel Lau- 
rens, one of Greneral Washington's aids, informing 
him, " that in contempt of decency and truth, he 
bad publicly abused General Washington in the 
grossest terms ;" that " the relation in which he 
etoQd to him, fyr^hd^ jsjim to pass sudi eaiidttct 
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crfinoticfed ; he therefore demanded the satisfac? 
tion he was enticed to, and desired, that «s sooa 
as General Lee should thfnk himself at liberty, he 
would appoint time and place, and name his wea- 
pons." Without hesitation, tliis was accepted^ 
and he made choice of a brace of pistols, declining 
the small sword, because be was rather in a weak 
state of body, having lately received a fall from 
a horse, and also taken a quantity of medicine, to 
baffle a fit of the gout which be apprehended. 
They met, according to appointment, and dischar- 
ged their pistols, when General Lee received a 
slight wound in his side ; and it is believed, that, 
on this occasion, he displayed the greatest forti« 
tude and courage. 

Soon after- this time,' when Lee- bad not yet 
recovered from his wounds, Major Eustace, one of 
his aids, gave Colonel Hamilion the lit, in some 
altercation respecting the differences "bet ween Lee, 
and Washington. Eustace expected a challenge 
from Hamilton, of which circumstance, he appris- 
ed Lee by letter, whose reply was in the following 
laconic strain. ^' My dear Jack — ^If the pedant 
Hamilton takes notice of what you have said, and 
you should fall, depend upon it, your life shall n^ 
pass unrevenged." 

Shortly after, the proceedings of the Court 
IMartial, on his trial, came under consideration in 
Congress, and produced debates for several eve- 
sings; but, finally, the sentence was confirmed. 
7he General was much dissatisfied with it, and his 
mind extremely embittered against one of the 
members (Mr. Henry Drayton, of South Carolina.) 
7his Crentleman's conduct was censured by Lee 
in the severest language, because he opposed in 
Congress a division of the several charges brought 
against him, and argued and insisted upon Ium{>- 
ing them all together, to be decided by pne que^ 
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lion. In this he was iDgenioasly and warmly ^ftr 
posed by Mr. William Paca, a former Go?ernor 
af Maryland. Here we must observe, that, prioi^ 
to this, Mr. Drayton was by no means one of the 
General's favourites ; he had taken some unneces-^ 
aary liberties with his character, in a charge whicb 
he delivered, as Chief Justice to a Grand Jury m 
fCbarlestoD, South Carolina. His temper, thus 
exasperated, he could no longer refrain from em- 
phatically expressing his sense of the injuries hn 
fiad received from Mr Drayton* These were de- 
livered, intermixed with threatening language, to 
Mr. Hutson, his colleague and frieod, wno coi»r 
muniiCated it* A correspoadeup^ eqsued, remarks 
able for its poignancy o( reply. 

Thi^ correspondence betiig 6aish^d, the Gen- 
eral retired to his plantation in Berkley eoiuityf 
Virginia, where, etill irritated with the scurrUoM 
attacks be had met with from several writers, and 
others in Philadelphia, be could not forbear giv^ 
ing veal to the bitterness of his feelings, and, in 
this misanlhropic disposition, composed a set <if 
Queries, which he stiled political and militaiy* 
Thiese he sent by one of bis aids, to the pHaters 
of Philadelphia, for publication ; but tbey though 
it imprudent to admit them into their papers, as 
Creneral Washington possessed the hearts and 
admiration of every one ; he, th^^efore, applied 
to the editor of the Maryland Journal, at Bakir 
more, who indulged him with their insertim.-* 
The Queries no sooner made their appearance, 
than a considerable disturbance took place among 
the citizens of Baltimore ; the printer was called 
upon for the author, and obliged to give Up his 
j»am?. 

Lee remained at his retreat, living in a stjie 

peculiar to himself, in a house more like a bans 

'iwn a palace. Glais windows ai|d plastering 
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rooldhave been luxurious 'extravagance, and bis 
[irnitare consited of a very few necessary arti* 
les ; iodeed, he was now so rusticated, that he 
ould have lived in a tub with Diogenes ; how* 
ver, hehad got a few select valuable authors,, 
ad these enabled him to pass away his time in 
Ss obscurity. In the fall of 1782, he began to 
I weary with the sameness of his situation, and 
periedcing his unfitness for the management of 
uDtry business, he came to a determination to 
1 his estate, and procure a little settlement near 
ne sea-port town, where he might learn what 
i world was doing, and enjoy the conversation 
mankind. 

Its farm, though an excellent tract of land, 
her brought him in debt at the end of the year,* 
I added to the difficulties he laboured under. — 
i no wonder, then, that he was inclined to re« 
[uish his present system of life. He left Berk- 

and came td Baltifmore, where he stayed near 
eek with some old friends, and then took his 
e for Philadelphia. ' He took lodgings at an 
the sign of the Connestigoe waggon, In Mar- 
street. A ludicrous circumstance here took 
e, which created considerable diversion : — 
late Judge H* H. Brackenridge, whose poig- 
y of satire and eccentricity of character was 
ly a daatch for that of the General, had dip- 
Itis pen in some gali, which vehemently irri- 

Lee'g feelings, insomuch, that he challenged 
to single combat, which Brackenridge de- 
i in a very eccentric repfy. Lee, having 
;hed himself with a horse- whip, determined 
sistise him ignominiously on the very first op- 
nity. Observing Brackenridge going downs 
et-€treet, in a few days thereafter, he gave 
;hase, and Brackenridge took refuge in a 
; lioiise^ and barricaded the door of tl^ 

17* 
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room he entered* A number of persons col- 
lected to see the sport, hee damned him^ and 
invited him to come out and fight hiin» like ^ 
|nan« Brackenridge repUed, that he did nol like 
lo be shot at, and made some other curious obr 
nervations, which only increased Lee's irritati<Nl 
ap(l the mirth of the spectators. Lee> with the 
most bitter imprecations, ordered him to eo9e 
out, when he said he would horse-whip him.'*-* 
Brackenridge replied, that be had no occasion finr 
a discipline of that kind. The amusing seen* 
lasted some time) until at length l4eey findiog'^ 
that he accomplished no other object than calliog 
forth Brackenridee's wit for the amusement ol* 
the by*stands, retired. This had such an efect 
on him, that, in a few days after his arrival in tfae 
city^ he was taken with a shivering, the fore-runr; 
ner of a fever, which put a period to hi& existen^:^ 
October 2d, 1782. 

A, friend of the General was at the Inn whea 
he took his departure from this world. The sei^e 
vants told him. that General Lee was dying ; upon 
which he went into the room ;^he was then sinag^ 
gling with the King of Terrors^ and seemed U>. 
have lost his senses ^ the last words he heard htni 
speakf were, ^^ Stand by me, my brave grene* 
diers !" 

The citistens of Philadelphia^ caUing to miaci 
his former services,, ajppeared to be much afiected 
hy his death. His umeral was altended wHh a 
very large concoume of people, the Glei^ of 
different denominations^ his Excellency the rre^ 
aident of Congress, the President: and some Memn 
berfi of the Council of the commonwealth of PeniH 
aylvania, his ExceUencj. the Minister Plenipoteiip 
tiary of France, M. Marbois, Secretary to the 
Bmbassj, the Minister of Finance, General BaroA 
i^ Viomini), Duke d& Laimuv tke. Minister q#^> 
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i¥ar, aod several other officers of distiaction botk * 
(be French and American armies. 

General Lee was a great and sincere friend to 
be rights and liberties of mankind, and it was this 
rand principle which led him to take part on the 
de of America. From his youth, he was bred 
^ witb the highest regard for the noble senti* 
ents of freedom; bis education and reading 
rengthened them ; the historians and orators 

Greece and Rome, with whom he was consid- 
ably conversant, added to the sacred flame, and 
\ travels, in many parts of the worlds did not 
id to diminish it. 

His person was of a genteel make, and rather 
ove the middle size; his remarkable aquiline 
se rendered his face somewhat disagreeable* 

was master of a most geiUeel address ; but, in 

latter part of his life, became excessiively neg* 
int of the graces, both in garb and behaviour, 
adent for repartee, united with a quickness of 
letratipn, created him many enemies. A char- 
»r so eccentric and singular, could not fail of 
acting the popular attention. His smalt 
ids frequently passed severe criticisms on his 
ds and actions. Narrowly watched, every 
e slip or failure was noticed, and represented 
is disadvantage. The objections to bis moral 
luct were numerous, and bis great fondness 
io^ brought en him the dislike and frowns of 
fair sex ; for the General would permit his 
rns adherents to follow him to the parlour, the 
room, a^ sometimes, they might be seen on 
air, neoei bis elbow^ at table, 
here is a great, probability, that the General 
tfae- &Tsi person ytho suggested the idea that 
rica ott^t to declare herself independent-^ 
o he was sent by the Commander-inrchief ta 
-Xork^ im beb8Mjr«L wilfa soob activity an^ 
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•Spirit, infusing the same into the minds of the 
troops and the people, that Mr. John Adams said, 
, '* a hapnier expedition never was projected ; and 
that Ihe whole whig world were blessing him for 
it." About this lime, Doctor Franklin gave Mr, 
Thomas Paine, the celebrated author of " Com- 
mon Sense," an introductory letter to him, in 
which were these words, " The bearer, Mr. Paine, 
has requested a line of introduction to vou, which 
I gave the more willingly, as I know his senti- 
ments are not very different from yours." A few 
days after, the Doctor writes a^ain, " There is a 
kind of suspense in men's minds here, at present, 
waiting to see what terms will be offered from 
England. I expect none that we can accept ; and 
when that is generally seen, we shall be more 
unanimous, and more decicisive. Then, your pro- 
posed " Solemn League and Covenant" will gt 
better down, and, perhaps, most of your othef 
strong measures will be adopted." In a letter to 
Edward Rutledge, Esq. in the spring of 1716, thea 
a member of the Continental Congress, the Gen- n 
eral thus expressed himself, " As your affairs pros- 
per, the timidity of the Senatorial part of the Con- 
tinent, great and small, grows and extends itself. 
By the Eternal G — , unless you declare your- 
selves independent, estabKsh a more certain and 
fixed Legislature than that of a temporary courte- 
sy of the People, you richly deserve to be enslav* 
ed ; and I think that, far from impossible, it «boald 
be your lot ; as, without a more systematic inter- 
course with France and Holland, we have riot tb|e 
means of carrying pn the war." ♦ There are other- 
epistles of his of a similar spirit and diction. 

The more the General's character and conduct 
Is investigated, the more conspicuous his services 
will appear. In the infancy of the American dis- 
pute; he was continually suggesting and forwaprd^ 
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3g plans for the defence of the country; and 
bugh a professed enemy to a standing army, he 
asalwayi recommending a well-regulated mill* 
a. This he considered as the natural strength 
r a country^ and absolutely necessary for ite 
ifety and preservation. 

He has frequently^^serted, that a more per^ 
cious idea could not enter into the heads of the 
tizens, than, that rigid discipline, and a strict 
bjection to militsu'y rules, were incompatible 
th civil liberty ; and he was of opinion that 
len the bulk af a community would not submit 
the ordinances necesaarv for the preservation 
military discipline, their n*eed<im could not be 
long eontiouaace. 

The liberty of every Commonwealth must be 
^tefited ultimately by military foi'ce. MiUtary 
ee depends npoo order and discipline : withr 
order and discipline, the greatest number of 
i€d nien are only a contemptible mob f a handr 
of regulars must disperse them* It followsi^ 
a, that t|iie citizens at large must submit to the 
IDS of becomii^ soldiers, or that they must 
imit the protection of their lives and property 
I distinct body of men, who will, naturally, in 
lort time set up a professional interest, sepa» 

from the community at large. To this cause ' 
may attrit»ite the subversion of every free 
te that history presents to us. The Romans 
s certainly the first and most glorious people, 
have figured on the face pf the globe } they 
jiiued free longest. Every citizen was a sol- 
f and a soldier not in name, but in fact ; by 
;h is -^meant, that they were the most rigid 
rvers of' military institutions. The General, 
efore, thought it expedient that every State 
merica should be extremely careful to per-" 

tbe laws relative to their nulitia; that} 
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where they were glaringly defective, thej shooU 
be made more efficient; and that it should be 
established as a point of honour, and the criterion 
of a virtuous citizen, to pay the greatest deference 
to the common necessary laws of a camp. 

General Lee, in the wide field of conjecturej 
has found literary partisans who attribute to his 
pen, the celebrated Letters of Junius. However 
well that celebrated writer may have garbed him- 
self in the veil of obscurity, these pretend to find 
a proof of their conjecture in the well cboseit 
motto of that hidden and classic author ^^ stat 
noMiNis UMBRA !" They pretend to say, that it 
was originally found in a letter written by the 
King of Poland in Latin, to Lee, whose aid the 
latter had been. How well founded this opin- 
ion may be, certain it is, that the immortal author 
of those celebrated letters, has never as yet, not- 
withstanding the most laborious research, been 
dragged from his concealq^ent. If U?iPg, be en- 
joys in secret, the meed of literary and patriotic 
applause ; if dead, he lived to enjoy the reward of 
bis labours and carry his secret with him to the 
grave. 

In the vale of Lee's military career, his opinion 
of the American character, redounded not to its 
favour. This be. exhibited in a letter to his sister, 
wherein he goes at length, to display his feelings 
in regard to them« while he breathes the full spirit 
of enthusiasm in favour of liberty, which he had 
ever evinced through life* 

His intentions were just and sincere. His er- 
rors those of sensibility, smin*ting und^r th^ 
wounds of ill-requited services. 
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GENERAL 

&B0R6E WASHINGTON. 

1 the galaxy of great men, which the fruitful 
6d of the American Revolution has spread 
te the world, General Washington may be 
idered as the apex of the military arch^ whtcfau 
adorned the vVestern Hemisphere, in the 
jvements of that great , event. * His biogra- 
cannot be separated from the history of 
• times. The success of the revolutionary 
gle has made him the hero of the New 
!d ; Its failure might have servt him, like Pa- 

a prison and to poverty ; like Kosciusko^ 
obscurity \ or, like JVey, to receive the bullets 
ose platoons, which had, under the direction 
is superior fire of genius, carried disorder 
lismay into the ranks of. ad verse armies. 

ere is one principle of historic justice, which 
odoubtedly been violated, as it regards the 
fry chieftain of the war of American Inde- 
>nce. The firmness and constancy of the 
ral under unexampled disasters and discou* 
lents^ united to his prudence, ore deserved- 
e admiration of every just and generous 
Perhaps, no man ever united faculties 
t adapted to the occasion, by which he was 
;fortb ; nor performed Ihe duties, which de-. 

1 upon him^witb more dignity and success, 
s light, he is without a superior* But stil^ 
t be observed, that it was the RevoJutioq, 

found and created him : while such has 
the infirmity or inconstancy of mankind, 
le military virtues have been permitted to 
I tbe civil and social ; and the creators and 
srs of American Independence have been 
id to|>e obscured and forgotten. 
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To do justice to his memory ; to present hiia 
to the view of the world robed in the human cha«! 
racter, divested of those divine honours, whi 
sycophancy and adulation have heaped u 
him, in the face of truth ; to exhibit bis virti]e%^ 
talents, bravery, and services, is the duty of 
biographer. 

The ancestors of General Washington left £ 
gland and settled in Westmoreland county, Vir^ 
ginia, in the year 1657 ; and by indiistry, fruga'^ 
iity, and the natural increase of landed property, 
became wealthy apd respected. They gave theif' 
name to the parish in which they had s.ettled. 

George Washington was the-issue of a second 
marriage, born in Choptank, in the aforemen- 
tioned county, on the 11th of February, 1732, 
old style. He was educated by a private tutor, 
under the immediate auspices of indulgent pa- 
rents. He, however, unfortunately was bereft of 
his father at ten years pf age, when the patrino^ 
iiial estate devolved upon his eldest brother, Mr. 
Lawrence Washington, who had been an Q^er 
in the colonial troops sent in the expeditioa 
against Cartbagena, in South America. In ho- 
nour of Ad mirar Vernon, who commanded the 
naval forces on that occasion, the Mount Vernon 
estate derives its name. As Washington's bro- 
thers designed the navy as the theatre of his fu- 
ture actions, he was entered a midshipman on 
board a British ship of war, stationed pff the 
coast of Virginia, when but fifteen years of age. 
Preparing to enter on his naval career, he was 
induced to relinquish it in obedience to the wish- 
es of a fond« and indulgent mother, contrary jM 
his own and his brother's wishes. He pursued mk 
studies henceforward, and subsequently embraced 
the profession of a surveyor, and from his know- 
ledge of landsy laid the foundation of Jlif Aiture 
wealthy r.f- jpt. I 



"The first proof that he gave of his propensity 
to arms was in the year 1751, when the office of 
Adjutant-general of the Virginia militia became 
vacant by the death of his brother, and Mount 
Vernon, together with a large estate, came into 
his possession. At this time, the extensive popu- 
lation of the colony made it expedient to form 
the militia* corps into three divisions, and Wash- 
ington, in bis twentieth year, was appointed Ma- 
jor. He attended to his duty, as an officer, with 
exemplary propriety and vigilance-r-was indefa- 
tigable in the discipline of his troops—and gener^ 
ally beloved, both by his brother officers and the 
private men, for his mildness and generosity. 

In the year 1753, the encroachments of the 
French upon the western boundaries of the Bri- 
tish colonies .excited a general alarm in Virginia, 
insoi&uch that Governor Dinwiddie deputed Ma- 
jor Washington to ascertain the truth of those 
rumours : he was also empowered to enter into a 
treaty with the Indians, and remonstrate wdth the 
t'rench on the injustice of their proceedings. On 
his arrival at the back settlements, he found the 
C#k>nists in a very unpleasant situation, from 
tlie depredations of the Indians, who were inces- 
santly instigated by the French to the commis- 
sion of new aggressions. He found, that the 
French themselves bad also committed several 
outrages against the defenceless settlers ; nay, 
that they had proceeded^ so far as to establish 
posts within the boundaries of Virginia. Wash- 
ington strongly remonstrated against those acts 
offaostility, and warned the French to desist from 
their incursions. On his return, his report to Xh0 
Governor was published. 

The repeated inroads of the French and In- 
dians on the frontiers of Vii|^ta, made it neces- 
sary to increase the military establish^ient ; and 

voii. I. 19 
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early m the spiing of 1754, a new reghneat wu 
raised, of which Professor Fry, of the college, was 
appointed Colonel, add Washington, Lieaitenant- 
colonel. Mr. Fry died soon after the regiment 
was embodied, and was succeeded by Washing 
ton, who paid unremitting attention to the dtf< 
cipline of this new corps. He estaUished ma^ 
lines of prQvisions.and ammunition, and opened 
the roads to the frontiers in order to pre-occimy 
an important' post at the eonfluence of the Ito* 
nongabela and Alleghany rivers. His i^gimeal 
was to have been reinforced by a detacbmeot 
from the Southern colonies, and a coips of pro* 
vincials from North CanJina and Maryland; 
but impelled by the urgency of the occasion, he 
-advanced without the expected succours in the 
month of May. The troops proceeded by forced 
marches towards the defile, and their commander 
despatched two scouts to reconnoitre ; but though 
his rapid march was fs^cilitated by the fine wea« 
ther, yet, when he ascended the Laurel hills, 
fifty miles distant from the place of destinaUon, 
lie was met by his scbuts, who returned with in- 
telligence, that the eneipy were in possession of 
the post, had built a fort, and stationed a laige 
garrison ttiere. Washington now held a council 
of war with the other officers, but while they were 
deliberating a detachment of the French oame is 
sight, and obliged them to retreat to a savannah 
called the Green Meadows. 

Here his fortitude was put to a severe test : be 
retired with the troops to an eminence in the sa« 
vannah, and about noon began to erect a snail 
fortification, which he called Fort Necessity, and 
encouraged the regiment both by his voice. agi4 
example, to raise ajjgdoubt, on which they plant- 
ed two field piemKThey surrounded the camp 
ffith an intrenchm«u, in waicli'rtie y^ije d with mi* 
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remitting exertions during the subsequent night. 
Thus fortified, they prepared to resistthe medi- 
tated attack of the enemy ; and about sun-rise, 
on the following morning, were joined by Captain 
M'Kay, with a company of regulars. The little 
army now amounted to about four hundred men. 
On the approach of the advanced guard of the 
French, the Americang sallied forth, attacked and 
defeated them, killing ten, and making twenty 
prisoners ; ' bui the main body of the enemy, 
amounting to eleven hundred men, compelled 
theiti to retire to the intrenchment. The camp 
was now closely invested, and the Americans suf- 
fered steverely from the grape shot of the enemy, 
and the Indian riflemen. Washington, however^ 
defended the works with such skill and bravery, 
that the besiegers were unable to force the in-^ 
trenchments. At length after a donflict of three 
llourfi, in ttrbich thirty of the Americans were kiU 
Mi aad five wounded, they were obliged to capit- 
illatew They were permitted to march out with 
the honours of war, and lay down their arms in 
frotit of the Freneh lines ; but they were after-* 
wards plundered by the hdi^tye Indians, during 
their return to Virginia, who scalped two of thei^ 
wounded Against this inhuman infiraetion of the 
articles of capituIatioD, Wasbingfoff remonstrated, 
baFt in vain. 

This defeat excited a strong emotion of sorrow 
in the breasts of their countrymen ; and several 
persons censured the precipitance of Washing- 
ton in this affair. His conduct was certainly in- 
correct : he ought to have waited for the necessa- 
ry reinforcements, a junction with whom would 
probably have crowned his enterprise with suc- 
cess. His inexperience and the active ardour of 
youth, may afford some palliation for his impru- 
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deDce ; but his rashness in this instance ivas dij^-* 
ferent from his subsequent conduct. 

In the summer of 1754, the French having 
built several forts within the boundaries of the 
British settlements, an army of veterans was sent 
from France to support those unjustifiable en« 
croachments. Their victory over the troops com- 
Aianded by Washington, and their having erected 
a fort at an advantageous post, which it had been 
bis determination to secure, have been already 
mentioned. They named this, fortress Du Quesne, 
in which they stationed a strong garrison well 
provided with military stores. These hostile 
measures on the part of France, excited the in* 
dignation of the English Government, and orders 
were issued to make general reprisals in Europe 
l^nd America. 

In the year 1755, General Braddock was sent 
to America, at the head of two veteran regiments 
from Ireland, to reduce the foTts on the Ohio.-r- 
On his arrival, he was joined by the independent 
and provincial corps of America : but wheu the 
army was ready to march against the enemy, the 
want of waggons for the conveyance of storesj 
had almost proved an insurmountable obstacle to 
the expedition. In this emergency, Benjamin 
Franklin, whose extraordinary talents had alrea- 
dy contributed to the diffusion of knowledge and 
happiness, exerted his influence' so effectually 
with his countrymen, that, in a short time, he col- 
lected one hundred and fifty waggons, which pro* 
ved an ample supply for the army. 

As in consequence of a military regulation, " no 
officer, who did not derive his commission from 
the King could command one, who did," Wash- 
ington resigned ; but strongly attached to a mil- 
itary life, and emulous to defend his country 
with distinguished leal, he voluntarily served ua-* 
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Aet General Braddock sfs an tyXtat aid-de-cdmp. 
That General liiarcbed agaiil^st Fort de Qucsne j 
l^ut Soon aftei* he passed ibe riter Monongahela, 
the van divi«k>n ©f hrs ai*my tvas attacked by an 
aitibuseade af the Fl-encb aiid Indiavi^, and totally 
defeated. The thickness of th^ woods prevented 
both the European and Pfovirtcial troops from 
being able to defend themselves with effect ; thej^ 
€<>uld neither keep theif ranks^ Doi* charge the? 
enermy with the bayonet, while the Indians, whd 
^ere expert at bnsh- fighting, and wefe widely 
seatterckl, fired atf theto in all directions from 
behind the frees^, where they vt^ere concealed fron* 
ttfeirfoes,. and took a faptal mm. Washington had 
cautioned General Braddo<^k in vain ; his ardent 
desire of conquest made him deaf to? the voice of 
prudenee ; he saw his error when to# lat^, and 
brately perished in his- endeavours to save thcJ 
division from' desflructioit. The gallant but un- 
fortunate General had fottr horse* sfhot under him 
before he was slain, arid ahn<)s?t every officer, 
whose duty obliged hiift to he on horseback, was' 
either killed or wouttded except Washington. 
lie rallied the troops, arid, at the head of a corps^ 
of grenadiers, <JoVei*ed th^ retreat of the division, 
fitiid enabled Hbem W get me^ the fotd of Moniwi- 
gfeiHela. 

Anripijs ht the p1^e$eri?^0i\ df the troops, and 
utin^indMof the fefigues' he liad undergone, dur- 
ing; a snltry' day, in \^bieh he had scarcefy a mo- 
itient of rest, lie tokened tb cfondc^rt measures with 
Gblbnd KifibAr, virho eorhttiffirtwfed' the rear divi- 
^brtj ithich had riof been engaged'.. He travelled^ 
durltig'th^ nlghft aecompamcd by two guides, and 
I'e^fetiH^d' the Bi-itish eaartpiti ^^feiy. Thm his per- 
seterancie and i^isdora* sav^d tfe r^sidW of thi^ 
tfttop^. CdloneP DiwHbaf «<Jw assutoerf the chief 
cfOBfwnarid V fie; w^rtfi donsid^rlablfe dlfticulfy, cf-* 

18* 
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fected a retreat ; bat was obliged to destroy \a$ 
baggage to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Washington received the most 
flattering marks of public approbation. 

Soon after this transaction, the regulation of 
rank, which had justly been considered as a griev- 
ance by the Colonial officers, was changed in con- 
sequence of a spirited remonstrance of Washing- 
ion y and the Governor of Virginia rewarded him 
ivith the command of all the troops of that colony. 

In the year 1758, Washington commanded tbe 
van brigade of the army under General Forbes, 
and distinguished himself by the capture of Fort 
du Quesne, During this successful campaign, he 
acquired a knowledge of tactics. His frequent 
skirmishes with the French and Indians, in the 
woody regions along the frontiers, taught him 
vigilance and circumspection, and roused that 
spirit of enterprise, which is ever ready to seiie 
tne crisis that leads to victory. The troops under 
his command were gradually inured to that most 
difficult kind of warfare called bush-fighting, 
while the activity of the French, and the ferocity 
of the Indians were overcome by his superior val- 
our. After the enemy had been defeated in sev- 
eral battles, and compelled to retreat far beyond 
the Colonial boundaries, General Forbes left a 
sufficient garrison in the different forts, which he 
had captured along the banks of the Ohio, and 
returned with the army into winter-quarters. 

In the course of this decisive campaign, which 
restored tbe tranquillity and security of the middle 
colonies, Washington bad suffered many hardships 
vhich impaired his health. He was afflicted with 
an inveterate pulmonary complaint, and extreme- 
ly debilitated, insomuch, that in the year 1759, he 
jesigned his commission and retired to Moimt 

VernQo« Tiie Virginia Uoe ejLpres^^d their U^ 
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sense of bis merit, by an affectionate address on 
this occasion, and bis answer was marked witb 
modesty and magnanimity. 

By a due attention to regimen, at Mount Ver* 
son, be gradually recovered from bis indisposi- 
tion. In the year 1761, he married a young 
widow, whose maiden name was Dandridge. She 
was descended from a reputable family, and two 
of her brothers were officers in the British navy. 
This lady was the widow of Colonel Custis, wbu 
bad left her sole executrix to bis extensive pos- 
sessions, and guardian to his two children. The 
union of Washington with this accomplished wo- 
man was productive of their mutual felicity ; and 
as be incessantly pursued agricultural improve- 
ments, bis taste embellished and enriched the fer- 
tile fields around Mount Vernon. Meanwhile he 
was appointed a magistrate, a member of the as- 
sembly of the state, a judge of the court, and 
attended to bis civil duties with exemplary pro- 
priety. 

The American Revolution originated in the er- 
rors of a few British politicians, and the joint ex- 
ertions of a number of public spirited men among 
the Colonists, who incited their countrymen to 
resist parliamentary taxation. 

In March, 1764, a bill passed in the British Par- 
liament, laying heavy duties on all articles im- 
ported into the Colonies from the French and 
other islands in the West Indies^ and ordering 
these duties to be paid in specie into the exche- 
quer of Great Britain. In the same session, an- 
other bill was formed to restrain the currency of 
paper Q>oney in the Colonies. 

These acts excited the surjpB|e and displeasure 
of the North Americans. They sent warm and 
energetic remonstrances to the mother^ couqitry, 

9ud laid ^yery ar^ umeat before the eoiinistry tb4t 
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ingenuity couid suggest, but id vain. A$ they 
had hitherto furnished their contingent in men 
and money, by the authority of their represertta- 
tives in the Colonial AssembRes, fhey asserted, 
that, not being represented in the British I^arfiu-* 
ment, it could have no right to tax them. Fi-ad- 
ing, however, that, all their arguments were inef- 
' fectual to remove their grievances, they fof raed 
associations to prevent the use of British manu- 
factures, till they should obtain redress. 

The animosity of the Colowists was farther in- 
creased, by the advice, which they receivedj that- 
the British Ministry had it in contemplation ttf 
establish stamp duties in America, simitar to those^ 
in Great Britain. 

The General Assembly of VirgJnra Was the firslf 
which openly and formally declared- against the 
right of Britain to lay taxes on America; Of tK^ 
Assembly, Washington wa^ a member ; he^ most 
zealously opposfed what he considered an en-* 
croachment on the liberties of his countrymen* ;. 
a*nd the exampl<e of this legisldtive body wsts fol- 
lowed by those of the other colonies. 

In June, 1765, the Assembly of Masfsachusetts, 
ftttm the conviction of the expediency of a Cod*^ 
tinental Congress, passed a resolution in favour^ 
of that measure, and sent circutar letters to the 
SB'reral Assemblies, requestir^ their concurrence* 

Accordingly, a deputation from reii of the Colo- 
nies met at New^York, and this wa^tf the first Con- 
gress held in North America. 

In consequence of st pcftition from thfeCongre^s^ 
to the King and both Houses of Parilametit, ttre- 
Stamp Act was repealed, to the urtiversat joy dfl 
the Cfohkiists, and the geiiefal satisfaction of the 
English, whose inanufectures' had' suffered^ a- •orf^ 
aiderable depression, in consequence of th^ Atttfit'-^ 
ican-aisociattOQs against their imjyoit^atioti^ 
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But, the Parliament, by repealing this obnox* 
ious act, did not relinquish the idea of tiieir right 
to tax the Colonies ; and the bill for laying a duty 
on tea, paper, painter's colours, and glass, was 
passed, and sent to America, hi 1768. This act 
occasioned nrew discontents in the Colonies, espe« 
eially at Boston ; and though Parliament thought 
proper, in 1770, to take off those duties, except 
3d. a pound on tea, y«t even this trifling impost 
kept alive the jealousy of the Colonists, who de- 
Died the supremacy of the British Legislature. — 
The troops quartered in Boston was another 
^use of offence to the inhabitants, and, on all 
occasions, they manifested an inclination to quar- 
el with men, whom they considered inimical to 
beir liberties. * 

The disputes between Great Britain and her 
Colonies had now existed above ten years, with 
itervals of tranquillity. The reservation of the 
uty on tea^ the stationing a standing army in 
lassachusetts, the continuance of a Board of 
'ommissioners in BostoA, and the appointing the 
'overnors and Judges of the province, indcpend- 
it of the people, were the causes of that irrita- 
^n which pervaded all ranks of the community. 
In the year 17.73, the American controversy 
SIS recommenced, in consequence of tea being 
nt to the Colonies by the East India Company. 
he Americans now perceived that the tax was 
;ely to be enforced, and were determined to op- 
►se the revenue system of the British Parliament, 
ley considered this attempt of the East India 
>mpany as an indirect mode of taxation, and 
>k measures to prevent the landing of teas. 
One universal spirit of opposition animated the 
lonists from New-Hampshire to Georgia. The 
>vince of Massachusetts distinguished itself by 
most decisive proceedings. Three ships frooj 
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icrland laden with tea, lay in the hariboor of 
stnn ; and the townsmen resolved to destroy 
*ather than suffer it to be landed. For ttn^ 
rpose a number of men disguised like IndiaoSi 
the 18th of December, 1773, entered the ships 
d threw overboard 342 chests of tea, being the 
ole of their cargoes. 

The Ministry now resolved to enforce their 
thority, and as Boston had b^en the principal 
•ne of outrage, it was determined to punish thai 
vn in an exemplary manner. On the 25th of 
ircb, 1774, an act was passed, entitled the Bos- 
1 Port Bill, '* to discontinue the landing and 
charging, lading and shipping of goods, wared 
i merchandises at the town of Boston, or with- 
the harbour," 

Tfae news of this bill was r^c^ived by the Bos- 
nians with the most extravagant tokens of re- 
dtment, and during' the ferment^ their new 
^vemor, General Gage, arrived firom England^ 
lis gentlemao^ bad been appoiiited on accovrat 
bis being an officer of reputation, and a finan 
eemed by tbe Americai^s^ among whonsi he bad 
lided many years. The first official act of hi9 
vemment was the removal of the Assemblj Uf 
lem, a town seventeen miles distant. 
V^irginia again took tbe lead in a public atowa) 
its sentitnents. The first day of June bad beeit 
pointed for the Boston Port Act to take place, 
d on that day the General Assembly of Vir- 
lia enjoined a public supplication to Ueaven.— 
le style of this injunction was remarkable : the 
»ple were directed " to beseech the Deity to 
e them one heart and one miikd, firmly, to op- 
se every invasion of the American rights." — 
le Assembly of Virginia recommended also to 
i Colonies, to appoint a Congres^s of Delegates 
deliberate on the critical state of their afiairs. 
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Meanvbile the Bbstonians were not inactive.-— 
They framed an agreement, which they called a 
solemn League and Covenant, by which the sub- 
scribers engaged in the most religious manner, 
^ to discohtinue all commercial intercourse with 
Gi%at Britain, after the expiration of the month 
of August, till the late obnoxious acts were re- 
pealed, and the colony re* possessed of its char* 
ter." Resoli}tions of a similar nature were enter- 
ed into by the other provinces ; and when Gen- 
eral Gage attempted to counteract the covenant 
by a proclamation, the Americans retorted, by 
Enlisting, that the law allowed subjects to. associate 
n order to obtain redress of their grievances. 

In the month of September, 1774, the general 
[Congress of all the Colonies met at Philadelphia* 
t consisted of £fty-one delegates, ciiosen by the 
•epresentatives of each province. 

Their first act was their approbation of the con- 
luct of the Bostonians, and an exhortation to 
hem to persevere in their opposition to govern- 
ment, till the restoration of their charter. They 
vowed their allegiance to his Majesty, and drew 
p a petition, in which they entreated him to 
vant them peace, liberty, and safety. After sev- 
rat resolutions tending to promote unanimity in 
i€ provinces, and after having resolved that an- 
ther Congress should meet in Philadelphia, on 
le 10th of May following, if their grievances 
iould- not be redressed, they recommended to 
le people the speedy nomination of new dele- 
Bites, and then separated. 
Meanwhile, reinforcements of British troops 
*rived at Boston, which increased the general 
safiection to such a degree, that the people 
ere ready to rise at a moment's warning. The 
olonists now began seriously to prepare for war; 

Eibodkd Mid trained their militli^ ; aad to ren- 
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der themselves independent of foreigners for the 
supply of military stores, they erected mills and 
manufactories for gun-powder both in Philadel- 
phia and Virginia. 

These hostile preparations induced General 
Gage to fortify the neck of land, which joins the 
town of Boston to the continent. But though 
this measure of security was justifiable on the 
principle of self-defence, the Amerjcans remon- 
strated against it with the greatest vehemence. — 
Instead of paying any attention to these invec- 
tives, the General seized the provincial ammuni- 
tion and military stores at Cambridge ^and 
Cbarlestown. This act of hos lity excited the 
popular rage to such a degree, that it was with 
the utmost difficulty, the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts could be restrained from marching to Bos* 
ton to attack the troops. 

It was now but too evident, that the ensuing 
fiprtng would be the commencement of a war, of 
which .even the most resolute dreaded the con-* 
sequences. The utmost diligence, however, was 
used by the Colonists to be provided against any 
attack of the British army. A list of the men 
xible to bear arms was made out in each province, 
and the assemblies were animated with the most 
lively hopes on finding that two-thirds of the men 
who had served in the former war were alive, and 
zealous in the caufie. 

Washington was among the most active in rais- 
ing troops. His well known intrepidity and ge- 
nerosity obtained him a numerous corps of volun- 
teers; he was appointed their commander, and 
soon perfected their discipline. He had .also been 
elected a delegate from Virginia to the General 
Congress, and exerted* all his influcBce to enaour^ 
9ge a decisive opposition to British taxation. 

In February, 1775, the Provincial Congress of 



Massachusetts met at Cambridge. (Several mir^ 
tary institutions for the protection of the province 
were established ; among the most remarkable of 
which was the minute men. A number of the most 
active and expert of the New-England militia 
were selected, who were obliged to hold them- 
selves in readiness to obey the first summons of 
thdr officers 9 and indeed their subsequent vigi- 
lance and intrepidity, fully entitled them to the 
above-mentioned appellation. 

Washington, who was a delegate to Congress, 
from Virginia, was by their unanimous vote, ap- 
pointed to be General-in-chief of all the Ame- 
rican forces. They also voted him as ample a 
salary as was in their power to bestow, but he 
generously declined all pecuniary emoluments. — 
His reply to the President of Congress, on his 
nomination to the supreme command of the army, 
was in the following words : 
*' Mr. President, 

^' Though I am truly sensible of the high honour 
done me in this appointment, yet I fetl great dis- 
tress from a consciousness that my abilities and 
military experience may not be equal to the ex- 
tensive and important trust ; however as the Con- . 
gross desire it, I will enter upon the momentous 
duty, and exert every power I possess in their ser- 
vice, and for the support of the glorious cause. I 
beg they will accept my most cordial thank's for 
this distinguished testimony of their approbation. 

** But lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavourable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room, 
that i.this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, 
I do not think myself equal to the command I am 
faooored wttb. 

" As to my pay, I beg leave to assure the Con- 
gf^ss, tdat as bo pecuniary consideration coold 
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liave templed me to accept this arduous employ«| 
meut, at the expense of my domestic peace 
ftiappiness, I do not wish to make any prc^t froBtfj 
it. I will keep an exact account of my expenses^ 
^ip^-those, I doubt not, they will discharge, and this 
IS all I desire." 

The appointment of Washington was attended 
ivith other promotions, namely, four Mayor-Gene«i 
rals, one Adjutant-general, and eight Brigadier- 
generals. 

On the day following, a special commission was 
presented to Washington by Congress. At tbe.j 
jiame time, they resolTed unanimously, in a full 
meeting, " That they would maintain and assist 
bim, and adhere to him with their lives and for- 
tunes, in the cause of American liberty." In tbeir 
instructions they authorised him '^ to order and 
dispose of the army under his command as might 
be most advantageous, for obtaining the end for 
which it bad been raised, making it his special 
i:are, in discbarge of the great trust committed to 
him, that the liberties of America receive no det- 
riment." 

In the beginning of July, Washington set. out 
in company with General Charles Lee, for the 
camp at Cambridge, in order to assume the com- 
mand of the army. Oh his way thither he was 
treated with every demonstration of respect, es- 
corted by detachments of gentlemen, who had 
formed volunteer associations, and honoured with 
public addresses of congratulation from the Pro* 
vincial Congress of New- York and Massachusetts ; 
to all of which, he gave a suitable and modest re- 

On his arrival at the camp, he was received with 
the joyful acclamations of the American arniy.— * 
He found the British troops entrenched on 6un- 

k(9*>htll| and deftsii^ kg Ihreo floatii^ batteaes 
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f Mystic river, while tlie Americans were in- 
enched on Winter-bill, Prospeet-bill, and Rox- 
iry, with a communication by small posts, over 
I extent of ten miles. As the Provincial soldiers 
id repaired to the camp in their ordinary cloth- 
g, the hunting sbtrt was adopted for the sake of 
liformity. Washington found a large body of 
en, indifferently disciplined, and but badlj pro- 
Jed with arms and ammunition. Besides, they 
d neither engineers, nor sufficient tools for the 
sction of fortifications. He also found uncom- 
>n difficulties in the organization of his arniy« 
iterprising leaders had distinguished themselves 
the commencement of hostilities, and their fol- 
irers, from an attachment, were not willing to be 
nmanded by officers who, though appointed by 
»nsress, were strangers to them. To subject 
i licentiousness of freemen to the control of mil- 
ry discipline, was both an arduous and delicate 
k. However, the genius of Washington tri- 
phed over all difficulties. In his letter to Con- 
iss, after he bad reviewed the troops, he says 
find here excellent materials for an army — able 
lied men, of undoubted courage, and zealous ia 
cause." In the same letter, he complains of 
want of ammunition, camp-equipage, and ma- 
other requisites of an amiy. 
Washington at the head of his troops, publislh- 
a declaration, previously drawn up by Con- 
ss, expressive of their motive for taknig up 
IS. It was written in energetic language, and *• 
itatned the following remarkable passages : 
' Were it possible for men, who exercise their 
son, to believe that the Divine Author of our 
stence intended a part of the human race to. 
d an absolute property in, and unbounded 
ver over others, tnarked out by his infinite 
dness i^nd wisdom as the object of a legal dom« 
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foatioD, never rigbtfally resistable, however ^« 
vere and oppressive, the inhabitants of these colo- 
nies might) at least, require from the Parliament 
of Great Britain some evidence, that this dread- 
ftil authority over them has been granted to tha€ 
body. But a reverence for our great Creator, 
principles of humanity, and the dictates of com- 
mon sense, must convince all those, who reflect 
upon the subject, that government was instituted 
to promote the welfare of mankind, and ought to 
be administered for the attainment of that end. 

" The Legislature of Great Britan, howevelr, 
stimulated by an inordinate passion for power, 
not only unjustifiable, but which they know to be 
peculiarly reprobated by the Constitution of that 
kingdom, and despairing of success in any mode of 
contest whei*e regard should be had to truth, law 
or right, have at length, deserting those, attempt- 
ed to effect their cruel and impolitic purpose of 
enslaving these Colonies by violence, and have 
thereby rendered it necessary for us to close with 
their last appeal, from reason to arms. ITet, how* 
ever blinded that assembly may be, by their in- 
iemp«rate rage for uDiimited domination^ so to 
flight justice and the opinion of mankind, we es- 
teem ourselves bound, by obligations of respect to 
the rest of the world, to make known the justice 
of our cause." 

This bold and explicit manifesto was dated at 
Philadelphia, the 6th of July, 1775, and subscrib- 
ed by John Hancock, President of Congress, and 
Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

A general spirit of unaniii(»ity pervaded the co- 
lonies at this momentous period. Men of all 
vanks and ages were animated witfa^ martial ardour, 
and even religious prejudices were overcome by 
patriotic enthusiasm. Several young men of the 
Quaker persMasion joined the niilitary associ.a^ 



fttons ; and the nuitiber of meq ip arii^s tfarougliQut 
the cqlonies was very considerable. 

Notwithstaqdiug these warlike pFeparations, the 
Americans unanimptisly prptested, that they tppk 
up arms only to obtain a redress of grievance^ i 
and that a sepe^ration from the parent, state >v.^9 
an object foreign to their wishes. The rancour, 
however that accompanies a civil war, was pro- 
ductive of mutual reproaches, and the slightest 
proof of enmity w*s H^eiily fejt $is proceeding 
frpoi those, who were once friends. 

An Instance of this nature happened at Boston, 
while invested by the provincial ftriny, and pro* 
duced the memorable correspondence betwepR 
the respective commanders. The last letter writ- 
ten by ppperal W^sjiington to Geqeral G?igp, 
exhibited a lively portrait of }|js chsjrapter and 
pripcipies as well as those of his cpuntrynijen. It 
contained the following striking ppis^^ges : 

" Whether British or Arnerican mercy, forli- 
tiid^ and patiepce, aine piost pre-eminent ; whe- 
ther pi^r victorious citizens, whqm tUe hand of 
tyranny ha^ forced into s|rms to dcijQend their pro- 
perty aad freedom ; or tb^ nujrppn^ry instrument 
of lawless i{omination> avAriee fxpd revenge) best 
^esai-ve the appellation qf ripbels, and (be piipisb- 
xpent of jh^l oprd, ¥^hich yoi^r ^fi^^pt^d cjemepr 
^y has (qv\iOj^np tQ inflict ; yi^h^t^er |he author- 
ity i^pd^r wblch I act, is usiirp^^j «r fowckd upon 

the pripciple§ of lib^rtyi m^h coR^kl^r^tipns are 
altogether foreign to the subject of pur pprre^popr 
d^noe^ Piiirposf^ly ^vpid all political disquisition j 
j?IQr sl^all I av$^i ipjyself of Ihosp ^dv.ant4geg, whicji 
ib# faer/ed iiftvjse of py pountry, pf liberty, ap^ 
bnrpa^n nfttpre, giv« i^e gy^r ypp j tfinch less $\i^\\ 
I ^9op to r?tprt ^ny iqyt?cti?^. 

^* Ypn affect, Sir, to despite all r^inU flOt deviv^ 

id fram tbe §am^ ^awrc^ ^i$b t9w Qwia^ I ^^'- 
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90t conceive one more honourable than t%at wlddi 
flows from the itne&mg^ied choice of a brave and 
fret People^ the purest source and original fouti* 
laiu of all power. Far from thinking it a plea 
.for cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity, and 
enlarged ideas, would comprehend and respect 
it." 

This celebrated letter was by the Americans 
represented as the most perfect model of the ^yle 
becoming the Commander-in-chief, and the occa- 
ason to which it was adapted ; nay, it was com- 
mended in different parts of Europe, and even in 
England, as the most proper answer he could 
ipake. 

In September, Greneral Gage sailed for Eog- 
land } and the command of the British army de- 
volved on Qeneral Howe. 

Meanwhile, the army under Washington gob* 
tinned the blockade of Boston so closely, as tcf 
prevent all intercourse between that town and the 
country. The provincial force was formed vaxa 
three grand divisions, of which Greneral Ward 
commanded the right wing, General Lee the 
left, and the centre was conunanded by Wash- 
ington. The army was arranged by Greneral 
Gates, by whose exertions, military discipline 
vras gradually and successfully introduced ; the 
officers and privates were taught the necessity « of 

Sdtie subordination, and became expert in the 
ifferent manoeuvres, that constitutes the regular* 
ity of an army. 

One insuperable obstacle to the provincial ar- 
my's arriving at perfect discipline was the short- 
ness of the time, for which the men had been eu-^ 
fisted. It had been limited to six months, and 
no part of the troops were engaged longer than 
^e 1st of Junuary, 1776. To prevent the Eng- 
tjfedi Geaejral feoBH taking advantage c^ tl^a ciCir 
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^unstanee^ Washington was obliged occasional*' 
y to call in tbe militia, when the disbanded men 
eft the camp, in order that the works should be 
)rm)erly defended. 

The only concern, which General Washington 
tad in the unsuccessful irruption into Canada, by 
be unfortunate .General ftlontgoraery, was to 
end a detachment of one thousand men, under 
/olonel Arnold, to his assistance. A narratio* 
f this campaign properly belongs to the biogra- 
by of General Montgomery. 

The Southern provinces now became involved 
I the contest, especially Virginia, where the dis- 
utcs of the Governor, Loi-d Dunmore,, with th« 
ssembly, after repeated aggravations on both 
des, terminated in open hostilities. He had re^ 
red from Williamsburg to Norfolk, where he was 
^i'ned by a considerable number of Loyalists ; 
lit, after several skirmishes, be was obliged to 
^tire to the shipping, that lay in the river a^a* 
;nt to the town. As it was now in the possession 
r the Americans, they not only refused to supply 
\e people on board with provisions, but annoyed 
lem by a number of riflemen, who were placed 
\ houses near' the ships, and who unhumanly 
imed at, and killed several persons on board.—- 
xasperated at their conduct, Lord Dunmore or* 
3rea a party to land, under cover of a man»of- 
ar, and set fire to the town. Thus Norfolk was 
(dueed to ashes, and tbe loss was estimated at 
}Q,OGO?. sterling (1,532,000 dollars.) 

Meaolime, tbe G*overnors of tbe two Carolinas 
ere expeUed by the people, and obliged to take 
ifuge on board tbe British men-of-war. 

Thus at the cooehision of the year 4775, the 
hole of the British Colonies, except the town of 
oeton, were united against the mother country. 

Tbc^ British troops at Boston had endured a 
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tedious blockade wkh tlieir cbajracteristic f<n^-^ 
lude. All cominunication with the country was. 
prevented, and the garrisop BuiTered many incaQ-^ 
veniencies from the want of necessaries. They 
felt the severities of a winter campaign in a rig- 
ourous climate, especially those, who were sta- 
tioned on BunkerVhill, where thej lay exposed 
to winds and snows almost intolerable to a British' 
constitution. 

The provincials, in the mean time, were well 
supplied with necessaries in their encampments 
before Boston. Here Washington presided, a»d 
tlie troops had all the comforts of good tents, bed- 
ding, and fresh provisions. 

An intense frost usually begins thougfaout New- 
England about the latter end of December, when 
the harbour of Boston, and all the rivers in the 
QOviroos of that town, are generally frozen to a 
depth of ice sufficient t6 bear a great fveight.r^ 
Washington proposed to take possession not only 
of the town, but also to take or destroy aJl the 
shipping in the harbour, and by this decisive en-^ 
terprise, put a conclusion to all th^ hopes of 
Great Britain in this quarter. His troops were 
eager to distinguish themselves by this achii^ve- 
ment, and, if requisite, a greater forpe could sooa 
be collected to second their efforts. This winter 
however, was unusually mild, and, by pirevepling 
the operations of the provincials, bqth they apit 
the garrison were obliged to remain inactive. 

When the news of the rejection of th.e. Amerir 
^an petition reached the .camp before Bo^on, the 
troops expressed the grei^test indignatioj9« A^ 
Georgia had joined the confederacy, the Amerir ' 
cans now changed their colojurs from a plain red 
ground, to ib'urUBn stripes, alternately ^ed and 
white, to denote ilie nujubier of the Uwt^ C^ 
lonies.. . . 
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Washington exerted his skill and activity, in 
order to compel the British either to surrender ot 
evacuate Boston before any succours could arrive 
from England. On the 2d of March, 1776, he 
opened a battery on the west side of the towny 
and bombarded it. This attack was supported 
by a tremendous cannonade : and, on the 5th, 
another battery was opened on the eastern shore. 
The garrison sustained this dreadful bombard- 
ihent with the greatest fortitude ; it lasted four- 
teen days without intermission, when General 
Howe,. finding the place no longer tenable, re- 
solved to embark for Halifax. 

The evacuation of Boston was not interrupted 
by the provincials, lest the British troops should 
set it on fire* , 

When the Americans took posseission of Boston, 
they found a multitude of valuable articles, whick 
were unavoidably left behind by the British army. 
The principal of these we re, artillery and am- 
munition :— but the most valuable booty was a 
large quantity of woollens and linens, of which 
the provincials stood in this most pressing need". 
- Washington now directed his attention to the 
fortifications of Boston. He employed a number 
of foreign engineers to superintend the construc- 
tion of new works, and so eager were the people 
in the prosecution of this business, that every 
eff*ectiire man in the town, without. distinction, de« 
votied two days of the week to its completion. 

As Washington w-as uncertain of the destina- 
tion of the British fleet and army, which had left 
Boston, and as New-York lay exposed to any 
sudden attack, he detached several of his best 
regiments, und^r General Lee, for the defence of 
that city. 

Meanwhile, a small fleet, under the command 
of Sir Peter Parker, a,B4 a bpdy of troops^ und^p 
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Generals Cornwallis, Clinton, and Vaugfaaa, saB- 
ed for Charleston, the capital of Sooth^Carolioi 
After a violent, but unsuccessful attack, in 
the fleet received considerable damage, the expe- 
dition was abandoned. 

On the 4th of July, 1776, the Representative* 
of the United States of America, in Congress as- 
sembled, formally renounced all connection with 
Great Britain, and declaimed themselves indepei^ 
dent. They also published a manifesto, stating a 
list of grievances, whichy notwithstanding tb^ 
repeated petitions, remained unredressed. For 
these reasons they determined on a final sepai^-^ 
iion from the mother country, and to bold the 
people of Great Britain as the rest of mankind, 
** enemies in war, in peace friends."-— This cele* 
brated Declaration of Independence concluded as 
follows : 

** We, the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Greneral Congress assembled, Bp^ 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the World, for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the namei. 
and by the authority of the good people of these 
Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that the 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States, and that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown^ 
and that all political connection between tliem and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved j and that, as free and indepen^ 
dent States, they have full power to make war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, aiid to do all other acts and things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ailly pledge to each other ouy lives, our fortuneSj 
and our sacred honour.^' 
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This formal FenuDciation of ailegiance to Great 
Sritaio, was followed by the greatest preparations 
£or war throughout the United States. 

Washington took every precaution for defen^^ 
sive operations, by erecting forts, and stationing 
troops at the niost vulnerable points. The nature • 
of the country was peculiarly favourable for works 
of this kind. 

Creneral Howe resolved to quit Halifax, and 
proceed to New-York, where he intended to wait 
Ibr reinforcements from England. He sailed 
afMMit the middle of June, and at the end of the 
jviontb Arrived at Sandy-Hook, a point of Jand 
which stands at the entrance of a large body of 
water, formed by the cocduence of several rivers, 
and which is surrounded by New-York, Staten, 
and Long-Island. 

About the middle of July, Lord Howe arrived 
with a fleet and army from England. He sent a 
otrcular letter to the Governors, who had been dis- 
placed by their respective provinces, in which he 
informed them that he was empowered, in conjunc- 
tion with his brother, to grant general or particu- 
lar pardons to all those, who were willing to re- 
turn to their allegiance to the King of Great Bri- 
tain. Congress ordered this letter to be publish* 
ed in all the news-papers, in order that the people 
of America might know the terms, on which they 
were to act, viz. either unconditional submission, 
or a bold and manly resistance to despotic pow- 
er; and, that those who relied^ on the justice or 
moderation of the British Ministry, might be fully 
convinced, that they must trust to their own va- 
lour for the preservation of their liberties. 

Lord Howe next sent a letter to the American 
Commander-in-chief, but, as it was addressed to 
" George Washington, Esq/' the General refused 

iof receive it| as qot directed t« him agreeable l#' 
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hig Station. His conduct on this occasion, receiv* 
cd the unanimous approbation of Congress. 

To obviate this difficulty, Adjutant-G^neral 
Patterson was sent by General Howe with a let- 
ter directed to ^' George Washington, kc. &c. kc" 
He was politely received, and immediately ad« 
mitted to the presence of the American General. 
The Adjutant expressed much concern on ac* 
count of the difficulties, that had arisen from the 
superscription of the former letter, and hoped 
that the et eeteras would remove all obstruction 
'to an intercourse between the Commissioner^ and 
General Washington. To this he replied, '^ that 
a letter writien to a person invested with a public 
character should specify it, otherwise it could 
not be distinguished from a letter on private bu« 
siness ; true it was, the et eeteras implied every 
thing, but it was no less true, that they implied 
any thing.*" 

The most interesting part of the conversation 
was that respecting the power of the Commis- 
sioners, who, the Adjutant said, were ready to ex- 
ert themselves to the utmost to effect a reconci- 
liation. The General replied, that it did not ap« 
pear, that these powers consisted in any more 
than granting pardons; but as America -had 
committed no offence, she asked no forgiveness, 
^nd was only defending her unquestionable rights. 

From this conference, it was evident, that 
nothing but a decided superiority in the field 
tould induce the Americans to relax their reso- 
lutions, which they had taken with so much de« 
liberation and solemnity. 

The firmness of Congress bad inspired the pro- 
vincials with enthusiasm. That resolute body 
had declared America independent in the very 
face of the Britii^h fleet and army, while the first 
«9as casting i^chorin sight of New*- York, and the 



jietofor<!einent8 from England were making tbe 
second landing on Staten Island. 

An attack uf>on Long Island being determined 
on by tbe British commanders, the fleet covered 
the descent of the army, which efiiM^ed a land- 
ing Without any opposition, on the 224 of August, 
1776. General Putnam, with a large body c^ 
troops, lay encamped and strongly fortified, on 
a northern peninsula <m the opposite shore, with 
a^ange of hills between tbe armies, the princi-* 
pal pass of which was at a village called Flat* 
bush. 

Large detachments of the American army oc« 
cupied the bilU and passes. The right of the 
British army was commanded by General Clin- 
ton, Lord Percy, and Lord Cornwallis ; the cen-* 
tre, composed of Hessians, under General Hei^- 
ter, was posted at Flatbush ; and tbe left under 
General Grrant, was stationed near tbe sea shore. 

Early in the morning of the 27th, the engage- 
ment, was begun by the Hessians, and a heavy 
fire of c&nnon smd musketry was continued on 
both sides for several hours. One of the passes, 
which lay at a distance, had been neglected by 
tbe Americans, which gave an opportunity to the 
right division of tbe British army to pass the hills, 
and attack them in the rear. 

The Americans, when apprised of their danger, 
retreated towards their camp, but they were in- 
tercepted, and driven back into the woods. Here 
they were met by the Hessians, and thus exposed 
to the fire of two parties. No way of escape 
now remained, but by forcing their way through 
the ranks of the enemy, and thus regaining their 
camp. This, numbers of them effected, but by 
fa r^ the gpreater part were either killed or taken 
prkoners. 
Washington bad crossed over from New- York^ 
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ID tbe height of the engagement, but he caive Um 
late to retrieve the fortune of the day. He had 
the mortification to see some of his best troops 
killed or taken, without being able to afford thes 
any assistance, but he used his utmost exertions 
to save those that remained, by a well-conducted 
retreat. 

The victory was complete : the Americans kit 
fipwards of 0000 men, including 2000 killed, and 
1000 taken prisoners, among whom were three 
Generals — Oo the side of tbe British, the loss m, 
killed and wounded was only about 500. 

After this defeat, Washington did not think it 
expedient to risk another action against a numer* 
ous army of veterans, well provided with artUlery,. 
and elated with their recent victory. New-Yoik 
required to be strengthened, and the emergency 
did not admit of a moment's delay ; for shouU 
the British fleet be able to station itself between 
tbe camp and that city, all would be inevitably 
lost. 

In this extremity, Washington exerted all hi^ 
vigilance and circumspection. In the night of 
the 29th of August, favoured by darkness, and 
in the most profound silence, he conveyed his 
troops on board tbe boats and landed them upoa 
tbe opposite shore. He also carried off as much 
of their baggage, military stores and artillery, 
as the time would permit. This retreat was con- 
ducted mth so much secresy, that with the dawn, 
the British troops were surprised to see the rear 
cuard of tbe American army in their boats and 
bevond tbe reach of danger. 

When Washington returned with the army to 
f^ew-Yoi k, he ordered batteries to be erected on 
every spot whence they could annoy tbe ships of 
war, which were now stationed in that part of the 
fiver, which faceji tbe oity. 
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The nien-bf-war were continually engaged with 
those batteries, some of which they silenced and 
enabled the British troops to proceed up the riv- 
er, to a bay, about three miles distant. Here the 
^nemy landed under cover of their shippings It-^ 
having been resolved to abandon New-York^ a« 
shew of defence was thought n^essary. Works 
had accordingly been thrown up, and committed 
to the protection of troops, who fled in panic 
before the approach of the foe. Washington had 
«ent forward two brigades to their support, and 
most galling to his feelings, when riding up to the 
scene of action, he met the whole force retreating; 
They could not be rallied, but fled again in confer 
sion at the appearance of a few troops of the ene- 
my. This disgraceful conduct of the men indu* 
ced the more speedy evacuation of the city, and 
the retreat of the Americans to the north part of 
York Island, Kingsbridge, and the posts in its vi- 
cinity, which had been previoXisly put in a pos* 
ture of defence and consigned to the command of 
General Heath. On the evacuatioii, he lost a 
great part of bis artillery, stores, and camp equi- 
page, which he could not bring away. The next 
day, a party of the Americans commanded by 
Colonel Knowtton^ of Connecticut, and Major 
Lieitch, of Virginia, met an advance corps of the 
British, and a smart action ensued, when the Bri*- 
tish were compelled to retire, although both of the 
American Commanders fell. The bravery dis- 
played on thisoccasion tended to inspire a confi- 
dence of the General in his troops, which had been 
highly impaired by the disgraceful conduct at 
Kipp'sBay. 

The British Genei'al Howe, with a view to cut 
off Washington's communication with the Eastern 
states, detached him from his posts in the H^igli- 
MudS; and to force a capitulation by throwing Mi^ 
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ioto SLCuJ de sne or risking a general action, IMS»» 
ed tbroQgh Hurl-gate, a dangeroas passage ia 
East River, with four thousand men, in flat- 
tomed boats, and landed at Frog's neck, 
West Chester. At this juncture, Wai^ington 
most critically situated. A council of officen 
was held ; whose opinion was that he should re- 
tain his position, with which, however, his own did 
not accord. While he was vibrating in his own 
mind how to act, General Lee arrived in camp 
from Greorgia, from which he had been called by 
Confess, to the assistance of the Commander-in« 
ehiei— another meeting of olSicers was held on 
the evening of his arrival, at which he assisted and 
pointed out in teitns the most energetic and coo* 
vincing, the necesrit j of withdrawing from the 
position, which they then held-^thus the board 
changed their opinion, and Washington moved off 
the same night. Next morning, Howe put his de- 
sign into execution ; but the Americans were 
gone ; thus his indolence in retarding bis opera- 
tions for one week after landing, proved tli« sal- 
vation of the provincial army. Thus frustated, 
Bowe adopted a new plan of operations, and pass» 
ed into New- Jersey, the invasion of which called 
for Washington's presence into that place. 

The occupancy of the position in the Highlands, 
hy General Heath's command was designed to 
keep up the communicalio«i with the Eastern 
states, and prevent any communication of the en- 
emy with the Northern part of New-Yeric. The 
change of the intended operations of the enemy 
for New*- Jersey, in consequcfice of the fortunate 
escape of the Americans from their perilous sitn^ 
atioo, produced by the advice of Lee, and sanc- 
tioned by Washington, having induced him to pass 
into that state to meet, with the means in his pow** 
ej', the disposition of the ^ enemy, it was judged 
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l^roper to leave a body of troops at Fort Washing- 
ton, on the West side of York Island, about twelve 
miles from the city, under Colonel Magaw, and 
another ia Fort Lee, on the opposite shore^ to an- 
noy the enemy's shipping. The works of Fort 
Washington had been cotistructed on too large a 
scale, requiring teti thousand men to defend them 
with any prospect of success, and the subsequent 
contraction, by no means added to their capability 
of defence. It was the opinion of General Greene, 
who was fatally convinced of his error, when too 
late, that this post should be maintained at all 
hazards. His opinion prevailed, and the result 
was the capture of Colonel Magaw and two thou- 
sand men, the flower of the army. The capture 
of Fort Lee followed — the Americans evacuated 
it with such precipitancy, thai it was occupied by 
six thousand troops under Cornwallis, berore the 
fugitives* had time to remove their military storeSj 
or camp equipage. 

Washington retreated^ and^ took^ post along 
the river Hackensack) which situation^ by the 
river Passaic formed another e«2 de sac, of which 
Ae enemy did not avail himself. Washiiigtoa 
proceeded to Newark, where be halted for some 
days, and thence retired to New-Brunswick, pur- 
sued in a snail-like pace by a full flushed foe. 
Here he remained *a short lime, keeping up a shew 
of resistance. As the enemy advanced, he retire 
ed, leaving Lord Stirling, with 1200 men at 
Princeton to watch their motions. 

In consequence of the advance of Cornwallis^ 
an immediate retreat across the Delaware wa9 
effected on 'the 8th of December. 

In his retreat through New^Jersey, his army 
was composed of most wretched materials, and 
u$ ill provided for; and the torpid conduct of the 
tticmy alone }ed the Americans on to glory. qjid 

20* 
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independence : for it is acknowledged wEk all 
lianas, that had the advancing ara»j, fludied wilb 
success, pushed on with vigour, rapidity, and cs«* 
tion, the stni^e wouM have had an early termi- 
nation ; because Washington's forces were daily 
diminishing by hundreds. 

'General Lee had been ordered to follow Wash* 
jngton, and had proceeded as far as MorristowD, 
where he halted for some days, and moved Us 
forces to Vealtown, about eight miles distant, on 
the evening of the 13th of December. He very 
improvidently lodged at a Mrs. White's, at Bas« 
kingridge, at a distance from the main body, with 
only a guard for his defence. 

Colonel Harcourt, being on a foraging party 
in the vicinity, was apprised of the fact, by one 
of the disaffected Americans. He immediately 
determined to attempt Lee's capture, which he 
effected, through the negligence of the General's 
guard, without bloodshed, and Major, since Ma* 
jor-general Wilkinson, who was in the bouse, at 
the same time, narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
Lee's conduct was *of a dubious character. He 
held the military talents of Washington in a low 
estimation. His knowledge as a soldier had here* 
tofore been only called into action to the north- 
ward, to relieve the army from difficulties, into 
which the juvenile experience of their command- 
ers had led them. His exertions had been crown* 
f d with success. His conduct in the war of the 
Southern states, had elevated his character to its 
zenith. Hence it has been conjectured by many, 
that he aspired to supplant Washington in com- 
mand, by loitering on the road, apparently in 
the fulfilment of his orders ; but secretly watch- 
ing the motions of the enemy, in order to avail 
I^imself of the first opportunity to attack tbem 
at the happy moment, when the spirit Jw wouM 
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infuse to his insulated command, his own energy, 
-and militarjr knowledge^ would lead to victory : 
jn the blftve of which the sin of disobedience 
would have been totally obscured, and himself 
promoted to the chief command in the place of 
Washington, it has been observed by good au- 
thority, that, on the 14th of December, if he had 
not been unfortunate on the present occasion} the 
following day would have thrown a most brilliant 
refulgence on bis character at Princeton, from 
which he was distant with refreshed' troops, only 
twenty-three miles. 

Immediately after this, Sullivan and Gates, 
formed a junction with the Commander-in-<*hief, 
west of the Delait are, near Bethlehem, in Penn- 
sylvania. This infused him with new life. Con- 
fess, about this time, removed to Baltimore, hav- 
ing directed Washington to use every eflfort for 
the preservation of Philadelphia ; to aid in which, 
tbey made every exertion. 

Towards the end of December, General Wash- 
ington received a letter from Colonel Reed, who 
with Colonel Cadwallader, was stationed at Bria- 
toll requesting him to watch the movements of the 
-enemy. This letter pointed out the necessity of 
an offensive operation. Washington deemed this 
advice prudent, and made dispositions for the ne- 
cessary tnovements. 

• The British General had previously established 
advanced posts of Hessians at Trenton, Borden- 
too, Mount-Holly, Blackhorse, tind Burlington, 
untenable pJaces^ and retired with his main bo* 
dy to New<-Bruoswick, occupying all the interve- 
ning positions. These troops had become par- 
ticularly <d>iioxious, because of their cruelties 
and lupine. Their ignorance of the English Ian«- 
guage was also against thenfi. The towns above 

faentioiiedi were oa the opposite side of Ibc Delar 
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ware, and the last within twenty miles of Philadel^ 
phia. The Hessians from a confidence in thdr 
military superiority became inattentive to the mo- 
tions of the Americans, «nd were wholly engaged 
with those licentious outra^s, which had render* 
ed them odious to all the innabitants. 

Washington prepared to surprise the enemy 
in their quarters. Accordingly, he formed his 
army into three dirision»i— the first was to cross 
the Delaware at Trenton ferry — the second be* 
low Bordentown — ^and the third he commanded in 

E^rson, accompanied by Generals SuUivan and 
reene. This division consisted of 3000 of the 
best men in the American service, with a train of 
twenty field-pieces. On the 25th of December, 
Washington marched at the head of his di^sion, 
to a ferry some miles below Trenton, with an in* 
lention to pass it at midnight, which would enable* 
him arrive at that {rface at the dawn of day. 

In consequence of the delay occasioned by the ' 
diflknihy in breaking the ice, it was four o'clock 
in the morning before Washington could land 
his troops with their artillery, on the Jersey, shores 
He then formed his men into two grand divisions ;: 
one of which he ordered to proceed by the lower 
road, while he led the other by the upper road 
to Trenton. Though it was now eight o\:lock 
the enemy did not discover the approadi of the 
Americans, till they were attacked by Washing- 
Ion's division, and in three* minutes afterwards 
the lower part of the town was assailed by the 
other detatchment. Colonel Rahl, who com- 
manded (he Hessians, made every effort, that 
could be expected from a brave veteran ; but he 
was mortally wounded, his troops completely suri* 
rounded, and to the number of 1000 men^ laid 
down their arms. This victory may be consid-* 
cred as one of the most fortunate ev^ntS'lhatbC^ 
&l the Aoi^ri^ws daring the Wttr* 
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Washington re-pa&sed the Delaware, and his 
return to Philadelphia with snch a considerable 
number of prisoners, was both pleasing and un^ 
expected. To surprise a body of veterans, and 
<lefeat them in their own quarters was an achieve* 
ment, which excited the liveliest emotions of admi- 
ration in the breasts of the Americans. Tbey 
were now emulous to second the efforts of a Ge» 
neral, who had so nobly effected their defence ; 
men of energy and influence were despatched ia 
all directions to rouse the militia, and about one 
thousand five hundred American troops, whose 
engagement was nearly expired, agreed to serve 
SIX weeks longer for a gratuity of ten dollars to 
eaeli. 

Wheo the Hessian prisoners were secured, 
Washington again crossed the Delaware, and 
took possession of Trenton. Several detach* 
mems of the British assembled at Princeton, 
wfaen they were joined by the army from Bruns* 
^ivick, commanded by Lord CornwaUis. This 
General now marched to Trenton, and attacked 
the Americans on the 2d of January, 1777, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The vanguard of 
the Americans were compelled to retreat ; but the 
pursuing^ enemy was checked by some field^pieces, 
which were poised on the opposite bank of San- 
pink Creek. Thus two armies, on which the 
success- or failure of the American Revolution de« 
pended, were crowded into the village of Tren- 
ton, and only separated by a creek in many pla- 
ces fordable. The British army discontinued their 
operations, and lay on their arms in readiness to 
make another attack next morning. Meanwhile, 
Washington ordered the baggage to be silently 
removed, and having left fires and patroles in his 
camp to deceive the enemy, he led his army du- 
ring the obscurity of the night, by a circuit^ 
oua route to Princeton, 
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Washington had held a council of war wHB MB- 
officers, in which this movemeat had been deto^ 
mined on, as the most likely to preserve the city 
of Philadelphia from being captured by the B»- 
tisb army. He reached Princeton early in the 
morning, and would hav^e surrounded three regi- 
ments of British infantry that were stationdl 
there, had. not a detachment, which was marching 
to Trenton descried hi» troops, and despatched 
couriers to alarm their felfepw soldiers* 

On th^ir appr6ac*h to Princeton, the centre <rf 
the Americans was charged by a party of the 
British troopf«, and compelled to retreat. In this 
emergency, Washington rode forward ; be placed 
himself between his flying troops and the enemy. 
The Americans^ encouraged by his exhortations 
and ex«imple, ralliexl and attacked the British iH 
turn ;. and though Washington was for some mo^ 
ments between two fires, he providentially- esc^ 
ped without a wound. During this contest the 
JJritisb troops displayed the most determined va- 
lour. One of the'three regiments, commanded by 
Colonel Mawhood, undicmaj^d by the superiori- 
ty of the Americans in point of numbers^ charged 
them with their bayonets,. forced their way through 
their ranks^ and marched. forward to Maidenhead, • 
now Lawrenceville ; the other two regiments re-^ 
tired in excellent order, and retreated to Bruns* 
wick. 

After the affair at Princeton, Washington mcK 
ved to Pluckemin, and thence to Morristown. 

The British General was so much disconcerted 
at these unexpected manoeuvres of Washington, 
that he evacuated Trenton,^ and retii*ed with bis 
whole force to Brunswick ! 

Thus, in the space of a month, all that part of 
the Jerseysy which lies between Brunswick aod 



the Delaware, was overrun by the British troops, 
and recovered by the Americans. Washington 
stationed an adequate force in each of the im« 
portant places, which he had regained, and the 
campaign of 1776 closed with few advantages to 
the British arms, except the acquisition of New« 
York. 

During these hostile operations, both armies 
had suffered great hardships. Many of the Ame- 
rican soldiers were destitute of shoes, and their 
naked feet were often wounded by the ioequali* 
tien of the frozen ground, insomuch that their foot- 
steps were marked with blood. Their clothing 
was too slight for the rigorous season ; there was 
Scarcely a tent in the whole army, yet so enthu* 
^atically were they attached to their General^ 
that they underwent those hardships without re- 
pining. Washington merited this generous con- 
fidence ; his benignity to his troops, the cheerful* 
ness, with which he participated their inconveni- 
ences and dangers, and the heroism, which he dis- 
played in the heat of action, commanded their 
veneration. In the actions of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, he united the stratagem of Hannibal with the 
intrepidity of Caesar, while his success animated 
the hopes, and roused the energies of the friends 
of American Independence. 

Though vested with extraordinary powers to 
raise troops, he found it very difficult to keep 
those, whom he had together. A few were inftu- 
jenced, by the persuasion of their officers, to 
remain and defend the common cause ; but the 
major part of the army were induced to serve by 
their attachment to their. General. Indeed, the 
bigh estimation, in which he. was held by his coun- 
trymen, wa» of the greatest efficacy on many oc-» 
casions, and now it absolutely prevented the 
troops froai disbanding tbenwlves. 
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The recruits supplied by tbe serersd T^rovrnttMi,, 
felt short of the inteuded number ; yet while the 
British troops were detained at New- York, Wash- 
ington received numerous reinforcemeots* He 
oow moved from his winter encampment at Morris* 
town, to the high lands about Middle-brook, -in 
the vicinity of Brunswick. In this strong posi* 
tion, he threw up woiics along the front of his 
lines, but his principal advantage was the difficulty 
to approach his camp, the groui»l being so judt* 
ciously occupied as to expose the enemy to every 
kind of daiiiger in an attack. On the one side, be . 
covered tbe Jerseys, and on tbe other he observed*^ 
ik^ motions of the British army at Brunswick, of 
which he commanded a full prospect. . 

Many stratagems were employed by tbe British 
General to draw Washington fix>m his strong situ- 
ation ; but without effect, so that it was found ne- 
cessary to make an attempt on Philadelphia by 
sea. 

On the 23d of July, the British fleet saded frooi 
Sandy Hook, with thirty-six battalions of British 
and Hessiao infantry, a regiment of Jigfat dra- 
gropns, and a corps of American Loyalists on 
board. Aftej^ a tedious navigation, they went up 
tbe river Elk as far as was practicable* Here the 
army landed, without opposition, on the 25th of 
August. Part of the troops were left to guard 
the stores, while General Howe proceeded, with 
the Hi^in body, to the head of the Elk. 

WhV;n Washington receive information, that 
tbe British fleet had sailed up the Cb^apeake, h« 
marched with all possible ex)pedition to the de** 
fence of Philadelphia. . His army, amounting to 
twelve thousand, passed through that dty to meet 
tbe British forces, whkfa consisted of fifteen thou- 
sand. He encamped oa the Brandywine Croek, 
about midway finm the £lk to t£]uiadcipbis^ and 
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p teat 4eiacfainents to barrass the Britbb army on 
^, ttbeir inarch. 

^ On the approach of the enemy, Washington re« 
^, ^red to the side of the creek next Philadelphia, 
] with a determination to dispute the passage. Oa 
the 1 1th of September, the royal army advanced 
to the attack at day-break, and after a well con- 
' tested battle, which lasted till night, the, Americans 
were defeated with the loss of one thousand, killed 
and wounded, besides five hundred taken prison- 
ers. On the side of the conquerors, the loss did 
not exceed five hundred. The victory was so 
complete, that darkness alone prevented the pur-* 
suit and consequent destruction or capture of the 
whole provincial army. The greatest valour had 
been displayed by the officers and soldiers on both 
sides. In this engagement, the celebrated Count 
Palaski was a volunteer. Had his advice been 
attended to, a difierent result might have been 
4?xpected. Among the American troops, who dis- 
tinguished themselves most, were the Virginians, 
who from their affection for Washington, had on 
all occasions evinced the greatest intrepidity and 
enthusiasm. 

immediately after the battle, the Americans 
retired to Chester, whence Washington wrote an 
account of his defeat to tbe President of Congress* 
His letter is dated 12 o'clock at night, and is pet- 
haps the most faithful picture ever given, of the 
reflections of a great mind amidst disaster and 
difficulty. His troops though defeated were not 
dispirited, and they considered their misfortune 
rather as the consequence of superior skill on the 
side of their enemies, than as proceeding from any 
deiecf of valmju: cm theirs. 

Congress,mhich had returned from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia, were now obliged to retire a 
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sec<NMl time. They went first to Lancastc^r, ami 
aAerwards to Torktown. 

Gen^vl Howe, at the head of the van-gaard of 
bis army, eatered Philadelphia ia triumph on the 
96th of September, and the main body of the 
British amy encamped in the vicinity of that 
city* The American army was posted at Skip- 
pah Creek, sixteen miles distant When Wash- 
ington received the intelligence that the British 
army was divided, he resolved to surprise the 
camp of the principal division at Germantown.— 
Accordiiiglj on the dd of October, in the evening, 
he marched in great silence, and abont 3 o'clodL 
in the aioming, he reached the British camp, and 
immediately made the requisite dispositions for aa 
attack. The patroles discovered his approacl^ 
and the troops were called to arms. 

The Americans assailed the camp with the 
greatest intrepidity ; but they were received with 
such bravery, that after a very hot action, they 
were repulsed and compelled to retreat with oni- 
siderable loss. 

The Americans would have gained a most fi«- 
mJ victory on that day, had it not been for the 
attiscouduct of CSeneral Stevenson, who was cer> 
tidnly goiltj of disobedience to orders, which bad 
been given in the most positive terras. Tiie plan 
was well conceived, and if he had peiformed the 
duty asagaed to him, it would have prevoited the 
31 eflects which resulted from the dt^y in attaci^- 
iag Chew's house, wherein a part of the enemy had 
stationed themselves. This officer was posted with 
-his corps near Jenkintown, and ^nrdered to move 
simnkaneously with the main body* down tbeCNd 
York road^ to the Rising-sun tavern, and then to 
proceed up the Germailtown road. Had diis 
jttovement been eiecuted in the raamier pointed 
out to buD| be would, at the sane time;, have cot 
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S the succours of the retreating foe, and by the 
ttack, ia the rear as weli as front, compelled him 
> surrrender. Stevenson was tried by a court 
lartial, and cashiered for disobedience of orders. 
When the news, that Philadelphia was in pos- 
ission of the royal arnw reached the northern 
>lonies, they sent a reinforcement of 4000 of their 
est men to Washington. On their arrival, he ad- 
meed within fourteen miles of the city, and fixed 
mself in a strong encampmept at White Marsh. 
The British General marched out of Philadel- 
ita, in the beginning of December, to afford 
Washington an opportunity of coming to a gen^ 
l1 engagement ; but he was determined to act 
erely on the defensive. Finding that he could 
>t proYoke the enemy to engage, General Howe 
turned to the city on the 8th of December, and 
s army went into winter-quarters. 
Washington now removed his camp to Valley 
>rge on the banks of the Schuykill, about fifteen 
lies from Philadelphia. In this strong position, 
! could observe every motion of the British army, 
uts were erected, in order to protect his army 
>m the rigour of winter. The willingness with 
lich the troops eonsented to undergo the various 
.rdsbips of so uncomfortable a situation, was a 
oof of the warmth of their attachipent to their 
eneral, and their determination to defend theilr 
»untry. 

While the British army were thus successful in 
e middle colonies, more important and decisive 
ents happened in the noiihern provinces. Gen- 
al Burgoyne was sent at the head of a veteran 
ray, to make a vigorous campaign upon the 
kes, and in the adjoining provinces. He first 
ok possession of Ticonderoga, then crossed lake 
eorge, and encamped on the banks of the Hud- 
n, near Saratoga. Here his progress was check* 
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edby'the Americans under General Gates;' aac^ 
after two severe actions, he was forced to surren- 
der on the 17th of October, 1777. This event 
diffused an universal joy, throughout die United 
States. The European nations, and France in 
particular, who, from prejudice or envy, had so 
long been desirous of the downfall of British 
grandeur, received this news with open exultation. 
Indeed, several individuals of France had exerted 
themselves in favour of the Americans. A nonn 
ber of brave and experienced officers of the Irish 
brigade, volunteered in the cause of the British 
colonies against their parent state ; and even some 
of the young nobility of France wtt'e emulous to 
distinguish themselves on this occasion. The most 
conspicuous of these, were the Marquis de la 
Fayette ; Roche du Fermoy, who served in the 
army, which acted against General Burgoyne ; D« 
Coudray, a French officer of rank ; and Baron 
St. Ovary. 

, By the assistance of these auxiliaries, the Ame- 
ricans daily improved in discipline, and the suc- 
cessful close of the campaign on the frontiers, 
cheered them with the most pleasing expectations 
respecting the issue of the war. 

On the 6th of February, 1778, a treaty of 
aJliance betv^een France and America**was signed 
'ky the contracting parties. Washington appointed 
a day for the whole army, to celebrate this event, 
and it was observed with the greatest military 
pomp. 

' In May, General' Howe took his departure for 
England, and the chief command of tlie British 
army devolved on Sir Henry Clinton. , 

In the early part of 1778, the generally adverse 
fortunes, which had attended the operations of the 
Commander-in-chief, aided by the opinions of 
several military characters in high repute^ gave 
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birth to a party in Congress disposed to dispos- 
sess him of command, at a favourable juncture. 
Creneral Conway, of Irish parentage^ who from 
the age of eleven had been in France, and in the 
service of its monarch, was the most conspicuous 
in almost unreserved expressions, that Washingtoi^ 
was but little acquainted with military affairs.—-^ 
Conway and General Lee stood not alone in the 
opinions, which they entertained respecting the 
Commander-^in-chief. General Gates and many 
others were suspected of having entertained simi- 
lar sentiments. A correspondence between the 
Commander-in-chief and^Gates took place' about 
the time of the battle of Germantown, in which 
the latter betrayed a disposition of tergiversation ; 
bntthe latter, for the sako of promoting the genr 
eral good, contrived to mitigate bis apprehen^ 
sions, and to prevail upon him to persevere in the 
glorious cause, in which he had been induced to ^ 
embark. * 

The £n;^lish Commissioners, appointed by the ' 
British ministry to attempt a reconciliation with 
the Colonies, arrived in New- York in the begin- 
ning of June ; but before they could receive an 
answer from Congress, General Sir H. Clintoov 
who commanded in consequence of the resignation 
of General Hov?e, who had returned to England 
by order of his government, evacuated PhiJadel- 
phia, atter the British army had kept possession of ". 
it for nine months. This event took place on the 
18th of June, and it^was considered ^y* the Ame- 
ricans as the harbinger of their Independence. 
They asserted, that the strength of Britain was 
broken on the American continent, and.that the 
army retreated towards the sea, to be in readiness 
to embark, if the exigencies of Britain required its^ 
assistance. 

The British army marched out of Philadelphia < 

21* 
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at three o'clock in the morning, and crossed A^ 
Delaware before noon, with all its baggage. 

Washington had been apprised of this move* 
ment, and despatched expresses into the Jerseys 
to collect troops. He passed the Delaware with 
the main body of his army, and was hourly joined 
by reinforcements of regular troops and militia* 

General Clinton retreated across th^ country 
t($wards Sandy-Hook, whence a passage to New* 
York might be easily effected. In the mean time, 
Washington pursued the British army ; he sent 
the Marquis de la Fayette with a detachment of 
chosen troops to harrass the rear of the enemy ; 
Creneral Lee, who had been lately exchanged, 
followed with a division to support him ; and 
Washington himself moved with the main body 
to sustain the whole. 

On the 27th of June, the British army encamped 
in a strong position at Monmouth, near Freehold ; 
and, on the morning of the 28th, the van division 
of the Americans under General Lee, commenced 
the attack by a severe cannonade ; but Sir Henry 
Clinton, had made such judicious arrangements of 
his troops, that the provincials were unable to 
make any impression on his rear. 

The British Grenadiers and light infantry en- 
gaged the Americans with such vigour, that theiF 
first line, commandcfd by General Lee, was com«* 
pletely broken; their second line was also de^ 
featea ; they both rallied, however, and posted 
themselves in a ^ace where there was a moras9 
in their front They were again charged by the 
Britifh troops, and with difficulty preserved from 
ft total defeat by the junction of their main body 
under Washington. 

In this action, the bravery and discipline of the 
British troops were conspicuous. They had forc- 
ed an enemy superior in nuaiber from two Mrong 
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fH)sitions, and had endur«*d excessive fktigue both 
from the intense heat of the day and unremitting 
exertions. The loss of the royal array was about 
five hundred men, and that of the Americans was 
considerable. 

In consequence of some observations of General 
Washington to General Lee, respecting his con- 
duct, during the action, the latter took offence and 
wrote an intemperate letter, which not comporting 
with the dignity of office nor a due regard to cor- 
rect discipline could not be passed over. 

Washington, after the retreat of the British ar- 
ray, marched to White Plains, near King's-bridge, 
where he encamped. He remained in this posi- 
tion till the latter end of autumn, when he retired 
to Middle-brook, in New-Jersey*. Here his army 
erected huts, similar to those, which they had made 
at Valley -Forge, and went into winter-quarters. 

In May, 1779, General Sir H. Clinton, sent a 
division of the British army to take Stoney-Point, 
a strong fort insularly situated at high water, 
iaud connected to the main by a small bridge 
thrown over a morass, on the western side of the 
North -River. This expedition was successful, as 
the distance at which Washington lay with his ar- 
my prevented him from giving any assistance 16 
the garrison. The British General fortified this 
post in the strongest manner, and encamped at 
. Phitipsburg. half way between that fortress and 
New-York, to be in readiness to compel Washing- 
ton to an engagement, if he should leave his sta« 
tion in Jersey.' 

In order to counteract these operations, Wash- 
ington advanced towards the British army. He 
took a strong position at West-Point, on the bank? 
of the North-River, and formed a design to re* 
cover Stoney-Point by surprise. He sent Gen^ 
eral Wayae^ one of the most iolrepid' officers in 
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his army, to conduct this enterprise. Wayne, al 
the head of a detachment of chosen men, arrived 
on the evening of the 15th of July within sight of 
Stoney-Point. He formed his men into two co- 
lumns, with orders to use the bayonet only. The 
right column was commanded by himself in per- 
son, the left bj' Major Stewart, a bold and active 
officer. ^At midnight, the two columns marched 
to the attack, from the opposite sides of the works, 
which were surrounded by a morass aod two 
rows of abbatis, weU provided with artillery. The 
Americans were opposed by a tremendous fire of 
musketry and grape-shot, but they pressed for- 
ward with the bayonet, and both columns met in ^ 
ibe centre of the works, where the garrison ; 
amounting to five hundred men, were obliged to 
surrender prisoners of war. 

When the British General received intelligence 
of the surprise of Stoney-Point, he marched with 
fits army to retake it, and as Washington did not 
consider its possession of sufficient importance to 
risk a general action, he demolished the works, 
and carried off the artillery. 

Towards the end of the year 1779, General Sir 
H. Clinton sailed from New-York, with a consi- 
derable body of troops, to attack Charleston, 
South Carolina, where Genjeral Lincoln comman- 
ded. After a close siege of six weeks, the town 
was surrendered to the British, and the whole 
American garrison made prisoners. In August, 
1780, Lord Cornwallis defeated the Americans, 
under General Gates,^at Camden, in South Caro« 
Una, and he afterwards marched through the Sou- 
thern States without opposition. 

During the summer of 1780, the British troops 
made frequent incursions from New-York into 
the Jerseys, and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by General Knypb^usea with sev^n thousand m^' . 
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to surprise the advanced posts of Wasbington's 
army. So great were the necessities of the Ame- 
ricans, that Washington was obliged to call on the 
magistrates of the adjacent counties for specified 
quantities of provisions ; nay, he was sometimes 
compelled to send detachments of bis troops 
to take them at* the point of the bayonet This 
ijcarcity was principally owing to the deprecia* 
tion of the paper currency, which discouraged 
the farmers from selling their provisions to the 
army. The situation of Washington was pecu- 
liarly embarrassing — the army looked to bim for 
necessaries, and the people for the protection of 
their property. His prudence surmounted these 
difficulties, and Congress sent a Committee of 
their own body to his camp, to concert measures 
with him for the payment and supply of the troops* 
'As the attempt of the British army against Wash^ 
ington had made no impression of any conse- 
quence, the Americans began to recover from the 
alarm, which the loss of Charleston had excited. 
-Warm exhortations were made to the people by 
Congress, in which they were called upon by ev- 
ery motive, that could animate them, to act with 
spirit and promptitude against Great Britain. 

In the mean time. Sir Henry Clinton returned 
with his victorious army from Charleston ; and 
General Arnold, \^o had been entrusted with the 
command of a very considerable division of the 
American army at West Point, agreed to deliver 
up that important post to the British Generah As 
Washington had set out for Hartford to hold a 
<:onference with Count de Rochambeau, the nego- 
ciation between Sir Henry Clinton and Arnold 
was carried on with greater facility, during bis ab- 
sence. The agent employed by the British Gen- 
eral was Major Andre, a young officer of unconi- 
ttion merit. To favour the necessary commtwl- 
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cations, the Vulture sloop of war had been pre- 
viously stationed in the iNorth River, and a boat 
Was sent at night from the shore to fetch Itfeyor 
Andre. When he had received such instructions 
as related to his business, he set out on his return^ 
but was intercepted, and all his papers seized.—* 
Arnold escaped on board the Vuhure, but Major 
Andre was brought before a board of general 
officers, by whom he was considered ' as a spy, 
and sentenced to death. The officers, who signed 
the condemnation of Andre, and Washington him- 
self, testified the most sincere grief at the necessity 
they declared themselves to be under of comply- 
ing with the rigorous laws established in such ca^ 
ses. An offer is said to have been made to ex- 
change Andre for the traitor Arnold, which tht 
British refused. 

At the close of the year 1780, the American 
army felt the rigour of the season, with peculiar 
circumstances of aggravation by want of pay^ 
clothing, &;c. The troops had been enlisted for 
three years, which were now expired^ and incen^ 
sed at so long a continuance of hardships, an in- 
surrection broke out in the Pennsylvania line, 
which was followed by that of New- Jersey. The 
•omplaints of these soldiers being well founded, 
were redressed, and a general amnesty closed the 
business. That part of the American army, 
which was under the command of Washington, did 
not escape the contagion of }*evolt. He prudent- 
ly remained in his quarters, where his presence, 
and the respect and affection for his person, 
though it did not prevent murmurs, kept his men 
within bounds, and prevented a mutiny. 

The campaign of 1781, was opened with great 
vigour by the British army in Carolina. After 
several skirmishes with various success, the two 
armies under Lord CornwaJlis and Generd 
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Greene, met at Guildford, on the 15th of March, 
instant, and after a well contested action, the 
British remained masters of the field. Lord 
Comwallis afterwards marched into Virginia, 
Inhere notwithstanding the advantages he gained 
over the Americans, his situation became very 
'critical. Sir Henry Clinton was prevented from 
sending him reinforcements, as he was apprehen- 
sive that Washington intended to attack New- 
York. The American Commander-in-chief em- 
ployed great finesse to deceive the British gen- 
eral, and by a variety of judicious manoeuvres^ 
kept him in Continual alarm. In the mean time. 
Lord Cornwallis took possession of York-town« 
ib Virginia, where he was followed by the Mar- 

?uis de la Fayette, who had been despatched by 
i^asbington with 2000 light infantry to watch 
the motions of the British army. 

On the 30th August, Count de Grasse anchored 
in Chesapeake Bay, with 24 ships of the line.— 
He ianded troops to co-operate with Washington, 
who had moved with the main body of his army, 
to the southward, and when he heard of the arri- 
val of the French fleet in the Chesapeake, he pra-^ 
ceeded by forced marches to the head of Klk, 
which he crossed and proceeded to York-town. 

Washington now invested York-town, with ap 
army of 15,000 Americans, and 9000 French. — 
He had selected his best troops for this important 
occasion, and the French were chosen out of the 
bravest corps in France, 

The French and American batteries mounted 
with 50 pieces of cannon, were opened against 
York-town on the night of the 6th of October^ 
and an incessant fire was kept up till the 14th, 
when two detachments of the besiegers attacked 
and stormed two redoubts in front of tlie British 
works. The hesieg^d were now so reduced by 
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'Sickness, and the accideiits of war, tbat ikagi 
amounted oni}' to 5,600 effective men. M^Hfe 
while, Sir Henry Clinton selected 7,000 o( %k 
best troops, which he embarked at New-Tc^ 
on board the British fleet, with a determinatiot 
to succour the army under Lord Cornwallts; 
but the garrison at York- town haring persevered 
lo the utmost extremity, and no prospect of relief 
appearing, a negociation was opened with Wa^- 
ington, and the troops and seamen were obliged 
to surrender themselves prisoners of war. Thus 
terminated the decisive campaign of 1780, whidbi 
realized American Independence. 
. The British armament appeared off the Chesa- 
peake, about the latter end of October, but to 
their extreme mortification, they were then ap- 
prised that the army under Lord Cornwallis had 
surrendered. 

Washington congratulated the officers and sold- 
iers of the combined armies on their success, and 
issued a general pardon to all persons in the con- 
tinental array, who were under arrest, " that every 
heart might partake of the general joy." Nor did 
he omit what he knew would he peculiarly ac' 
ceptable to the religious turn of many of bis 
countrymen. His orders concluded with . a par- 
ticular injunction, ''that a thanksgiving service 
should be performed, at which it was solemnly re- 
commended to the troops to assist with that seri- 
ousness and sensibility of heart, which the surpri- 
sing interposition of Providence, in their favour, 
lo Justly claimed. 

He was solicitous that the prisoners of war 
should be well treated. By his orders, they were 
distributed in the provinces of Virginia, Ataryland, 
and Pennsylvania, and their allowance was the 
came as that of the American army* 
.^ £;oi^ress voted an address of tiianks to Wash- 
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Magton, Count Rochambeau, Count de Grasse, 
Bod all the officers and soldiers of the combined 
Armies, for the service they had performed. They 
also resolved, ^* that, in remembrance of the sur- 
render of the British array, a marble column should 
be erected at York-town^ Virginia, adorned with 
emblems of the alliance between France and the 
United States of America^ and inscribed with a 
succinct account of the memorable event it was 
intended to commemorate." 

Washington now returned with the .principal 
part of his army to the vicinity of New York, 
where, as he was unable to reduce that city, he 
Trent into winter-quarters. The only appearance 
of an existing war was soineskirmishes and preda- 
tory excursions. 

On the 5th of May, 1782, Sir Guy Carleton ar- 
rived at New- York, being appointed to command 
the British army in America. Immediately on 
his arrival, he acquainted Washington and Con- 
gress, that negociatipns for a peace had been 
commenced at Paris. Meanwhile, the British 
troops evacuated all their ports in South Carolina 
^nd Georgia, and retired to the main army at 
JVew-York. 

Preliminary articles of peace were signed at 
Paris on the 30th of November, 1782, by Mr. 
•Fitzherbert and Mr. Oswald, on the part of Great 
Britain, and by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on the part of the United 
States. By this treaty, his Majesty acknowledged 
the Thirteen United Colonies to be^ free, sove- 
reign and independent States." 

As military operations were now entirely sus- 
pended, it was no longer necessary to keep the 
American army embodied. The StateSi however, 
were unable to^^pay them the arrears due for their 
inestimable services^ and those men who had spent 
VOL. r. 22 
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the prim* of their days in defence of their coiiiflf^^ 
were now to be dismissed without a reward. 

An attempt was made by anonymous piq3ers tfH 
incite the officers and soldiers to revolt. Wash* 
ittgton, who was then in camp, saw the danger aai 
exerted liis influence to prevent it.* At a meeiiog 

• * These anonymons tetters were not writt^i vlth- 
%iit the privity of General Washington. Congress 
)iad resolved to disband the army, hot they were 9X 
thi» time in the greatest distress^ the officers being 
destitute of the means of dischar^^ing thdr private 
debt.y as well of bearing their expenses to their res- 
pective homes» some of whom had to travel at least 
700 mites from the place of discharge. SevenA 
petitions from the officers In behalf of the suffering 
army bad been presented to Congress, who had treat- 
ed them with neglect, unquestionably on account of 
their limited powers to procure the necessary means 
of complying with their reasonable demands. Meet- 
ings of the officers had been held on the occasioBf 
who determined on the course to be taken^ and 
Generalithen Major Armstrong, whose powers «(f 
Blind were duly estimated, was selected to perfom 
the disagreeable task The use made of these letters 
»ot bein^ such as was intended) General WashingtoQ, 
adopted the course long since known to the world, of 
declaring his disapprobation. 

At a subsequent period. General Armstrong's* 
gured' on the political arena : A son of a tory dT the 
Kevolutiont strong as his father* in his attachment to 
the British monarch, hurled against Armstrong the 
ofhne of writing those letters, sheltering his polidcal 
depravities under the specious pretensions of a re* 
jpird to the firineifilei of Washington. That the 
-illustrious Washington was acquainted with the ob- 
jects of those letters, and privy to them, at the time 
^#f their publication, it need only be observed, that 
.about the time of his retireinent from office, he wrote 
totheir anther substantially as follows; becatisetlie 
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f^ the general and field officers, with one officer^ 
from each companj^, the Cajooixiander-in-ohier ad* 
dressed them in a pathetic speech, in which he ' 
conjured, them " as they valued their honour, aft^ 
they respi^cted the rights of hiimanity, and as they 
regarded the military and national character of ^ 
j^aierica, to express their utmost detestation of tfa^ 
man, who was attempting to open the floodgate^ 
of civil discord, and deluge their rising empire 
urith biood." Washington then retired. Thq" 
officers, soAened hy the eloquence of their be^. 
loved Commander, entered into a resol.utioii, bv 
which they declare<^ ^* that no Qircumst^Qce cSi 
^stress or danger should indiice a conduct, th^ * 
ipight tend to sully the reputation s^^d glory theji ' 
bad acquired j that the armji^ eontii^ued to. hav^ ^ 
^ unshaken cpn^em^e in t^e justice of Congress- 
4f nd their country, and that they viewed wUo a^ 
. I^rrence, and rejected with disdain, the infan^ijilll* 
If repositions in the late aiiQnyipoii& address to thfi 
officers of the army.'*' 

Toward the close of the year 11^ Cpogres^ 
issued a proclamation, In which ^he ^riiDies of tb^ 
IJnited States were s^laqded ((^ th^ir 'Mong, 
eminent and faithful services." Congress thfti' 
declared it to be tlieir pleasure, " that such part' 
of their federal armies, a^ ^tood engaged to servf 
during the W£^r, should, from aad aiTer the 3d dayi 
^f November next, be abs.ol^tely discharged fron| 
tJbie said service." 

. Washington's " Farewell Orders to the Armief 
i^ the l^ited States/' dated Rocky-Hill, <ieav 

compiler In the, present iostance» writes fcom me« 
ipaory ; ^^ There may be times and occasion* wheii 
Day opinion respecting the author of the i^fiopymoiif 
letters may be necessary to be knowii ; I 9flt|reljf: 
^quit him of anjf improper intentiop.'^ 
" / ■■ 
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Princeton, 2d December, 1783, is a pathetic ex- 
hortation, in which disinterestedness is blenddl 
ivith wisdom. It contains the following interesting 
and impressive passages : 

••It only remains for the Commander-in-chief 
to address himself once more, and for the last 
time, to the armies of the United States, and to 
bid them an affectionate — a long farewell. 

" It is universally acknowledged, that the en- 
larged prospectis of happiness opened by the 
establishment of our independence, almost exceed 
the power of description ; and shall not the brave 
men who have contributed so essentially to this 
inestimable acquisition, retiring victorious from 
the field of war to the field of agriculture, partici- 
pate' in air the blessings which have been ob- 
tained ?•— In such a Republic,' who will exclude 
them from the rights of citizens, and the fruits of 
their labours ? — -To these hardy soldiers, who are 
actuated by the spirit of adventure, the fisheries 
will afford ample and profitable employments; 
and the fertile regions of the West will yield a 
most happy asylum to those, who, fond of domes- 
tic enjoyment, are seeking for personal indepen- 
dence. 

" The Commander-in-chief conceives little is now 
wanting to enable the soldiers to change the mili- 
tary character into that of the citizen ; but that 
steady and decent tenour of behaviour, which has 
generally distinguished not only the army under 
his immediate command, but the difierent detach- 
ments and separate armies, through thecourse of 
the war — from their good sense and prudence, be 
anticipates the happiest consequences ; — and while 
be congratulavtes them on the glorious occasion, 
which renders their services in the field no longer 
necessary, he wishes to express the strong obliga- 
tions he feels himself under^ for the assistance he 



,^fts r^c^ived from eve«y dassy imd in every in* 

ftam^<9. To- the various (^ranches of the artnvy the 

{federal taUes this Ia$t and ^olemii opportunity of 

profe&mng bii^ inviolal^e attacfenient and friei^d* 

^bip. —He wishes that more than bare profesoony 

were in his power — that he was reajly able to be 

useful to them ia future life. Aud being pow iff 

.cmclnde these his last public prders, to take his 

ultimate leave, in a short ti^e, of the military 

character, and to bi^ a final ad^u to the armies 

be hais so long had the honour %o command, 1^ 

em only. again off^r, in ^heir b^lfj his recomr 

inendalioiis to their' grateful country, and hi^ 

prayers to the God of armies^ May ample justicf 

tie done them here, , and ofiaT the choicest of 

heaven^s favours, both here and hereafter, atten^ 

those, who, under the Divine ^^spices, have se* * 

enred innuraerfible blea^ngs for others! Wit^ 

these wishes and tt^is benedicMon, the Commao* 

,^r*ia-clMef is aboi^t to retire from service.' Thp * 

5^rtaiQ of separation will soqn be drawn^ and tbe^ 

military scenCf tp-him,' will be closed for ever.'* 

To this address, thearmy that remained at Wei^t- 
l^oinl, on the ban)(s pf <^the' Hudsony sent a most*, 
reispectffil and affectionate ansyvi^r^* After return- 
ing thaDks.4o their general, for his exertions ia ^ 
their fiivpur, they express their feelings in ithe tol^ 
lowing bold and figurative iangitage : : 

" Hegardless ot- present sufferings, we looked • 
forward to tlie end pf our. toils and dangers^ to ^ 
brighter s^fCoes in prp^pect. Th^r^ we beheld the 
geqi^s of pur country, dignified by our soTereign- 
|ty and independence, suppj^ted by jnstice ami : 
adorned with every liberal virtue; 'There we $9^w 
patient hnsbaudry fe.arlessly extend h^r cultured 
fblds, and animated commerce spread her sail^ . 
t|9 every wind. There we beheld fair science lift : 

bir Jfa^i^ FiUi all the arjts attiQndifl^ in her tiaui* . 

22* ' 
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There, blest with freedon, we saw the hsmiB 
TDibd expand, and throwing aside the restnotils 
which confined it to the narrow bounds of constry, 
it embraced the world. Those animating f»rof- 
pects are now changing to realities, and activdy , 
to have cou^'ibated to their production is our 
pride, our glory." 

New-Tork was evacuated by the British tro(^ . 
about three weeks after the discharge of the Amer^ , 
lean army. Meanwhile, Washington, having fin- ^ 
ished the great work of the revolution, and found- 
ed a republic, he wished to retire from the eye of 
observation to the peaceful rural shades of his 

!)atrimonial inheritance. Accordingly he took 
eave of his ofiicers in the most solemn manner. — 
Having been previously assembled for that pur- 
pose, Washington joined them, and, falling for a 
glass of wine, addressed tbem in the following 
words : " With a heart full of* love amd gratitude, 
I now take leave of you : — I most devoutly wish, 
that your latter days may be as prosperous and 
happy, as your former ones have been glorious 
and honourable." The ofGcers were deeply af- 
fected ; they came up to him successively, and 
he took an afiectionate leave of each. He then 
le^ the room, and passed between the ranks of a 
corps of light infantry, that lined his way to the 
side of the North-River. The officers followed 
him in a solemn silent train : — their eyes were 
sufiused with tears. They felt a strong emotion 
of regret al parting with a hei*o, who bad partici- 
pated their dangers, and so often led them to 
glory. When Washington entered the barge, he 
turned towards his fellow-soldiers, with a counte- 
nance expressive of his feelings, and waved his 
hat as a last adieii. 

He proceeded to Annapolis, to resign his com* 
BiiiEfsion to Gongressi and was accompanied by hi^ 
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nephew. Major George Washington, and Colonel 
•Humphreys, his aid-de-camp. His prcgress was 
marked by public rejoicings, descriptive of grati- 
tude for rendered ser?iees. 

On his arrival at Annapolis,, be inFonned Con- 
gress of his intended resignation } — they resolved 
it should be in a public audience, and on the day 
appointed, numbers of distinguished persons at* 
tended, to behold the interesting scene. General 
Washington addressed the President in the follow- 
ing words : 

** Mr. President, 
• *' The great events, on which my resignation 
depended, having at length taken place, I have 
now the honour of offering my sincere congratu- 
lations to Congress, and of presenting myself be- 
fore them to surrender into their hands the trust 
committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
^retiring from the service of my country. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and pleased with the op- 
portunity afforded the United States of becoming 
a respectable nation, I resign with satisfaction, 
the appointment I accepted with diffidence ; a 
diffidence in my abilities to accomplish so arduous 
a task, which, however, was superseded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our cause, the support 
of the supreme power of the Union, and the pa- 
tronage of Heaven. 

^' The successful termination of the war has 
verified my most sanguine expectations, and my 
gratitude for the interposition of Providence, and 
the assistance I have received from my country- 
then, increases with every review of the mOmen- 
tuous contest. 

" While I repeat my obligations to the army 
in general, I should do injustice to my own 
ftej&bgs, QQt to acknowledge, in this plac?, the 
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peculiar services and distioguished merits of Uie 
persons irbo bad beeo attached to my per^tifi^ 
during the war. It was Impossible the cboiicc of 
confidential officers to compose my family shoukl 
have been more fortunate ; permit me, sir, ta 
recommendy in particular, those who bav« coor 
tinued in the service to the present momeet> as 
worthy of the favourable notice and patronage of 
^ongress. 

" I consider it as my indispensable duty to cIo«^ 
this last solemn act of my official life, by cono^r 
mending the interests of oar dearest country to the 
protection of Almighty God, and those who have^ 
the superintendence of them to his boly keeping. 

'* Having now finished the work assigned me, I * 
retire from the great theatre of action, and bid*^ 
ding an affectionate farewell to this august body,- 
under whose orders I have so long acted, I her?^ 
ofier my cpmmission, and take mj^ leave of all tb# 
employments of public life." 

To this the jrresident returned the following.^ 
answer : 

''The United States in Congress assembled,, 
receive with emotions too affecting for utterance^ ^ 
the solemn resignation of the authorities under- 
which you have led their troops with su^ees% 
through «a perilous and doubtftil war. 

" Called upon by your country to defend its- 
invaded rights, you had accepted the sacred 
cJbarge before it had formed alliances, and whilst, 
it was without friends, or a govermnent ^o support . 
her- 

'* You have eondaqted the great militaiy co^^ 
t^t with wisdom and fortitude, invariably regard^ 
ing the rights of the civil power through all disasr - 
tors and changes. Ton have, by the tove and> 
confidence of your fallow-citizens, enabled theni.^ 

to.di^lay tbfiir owrtial genius aad truswuitbiiir-^ 
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ikme to posterity. Having defended the stand* 
ard of Liberty in this new world, having taught a 
lesson useful to those who inflict, and to those who 
feel oppression, you retire from the great theatre 
of action with the blessing of your fellow -citizens ; 
but the glory of your virtues will not terminate 
with your military command — it will continue to 
animate remotest ages." 

Washington now hastened to Mount Vernon, 
his favourite seat, where he was welcomed by his 
affectionate consort, neighbours and domesticSi 
with every possible demonstration of joy ; and di- 
vesting himself of the military robe, he resumed 
the plain garb of the farmer. 

Agriculture was his favourite pursuit, and in the 
cultivation of his very extensive estate, he was pe- 
culiarly successful. Ue had made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with the recent improvements, 
which had been made on the system of farming in 
£urope, and put them in practice on his own 
grounds. But besides his introducing European 
improvements, he was constantly adding others, 
which were the result of his own observation and 
experience. Thus, be who had been the greatest 
General in America, likewise evinced to the 
"World, that he was the most complete farmer.— 
His life was regulated by the strictest tempe^ 
ranee ; he rose early, and after spending the day 
in a continued round of rural pursuits retired to 
rest about nine o'clock* This was his invariable 
practice, except when visitors required his polite 
attention. He was the patron of literature and 
useful projects in bis vicinity, and the unceasing 
benefactor of the poor. In short, like the sun 
to vegetation, his cheering influence and example 
promoted the happiness of society all around 
fiiiD. ■ '* ' 

In these peaceful scenes and in such delighlfol 
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employment, he centinaed from the yeai^ 178% 
till the summer of 1787, when he was cbosea 
President of* the Convention, which met- at Phil- 
adelphia, and framed the present Constitution o( 
the United States. The Federal Union after, 
eleven years experience, had been found ioade^ 
ouate to the purposes of Governoient. " Tht 
fundamental distinction between the ai^ticles e{ 
Confederation and the new Constitntioii:^ lies lo 
thiu ; the former acted only on States, the lottei? 
on iadivkluals; the former eould neither raise 
men nor money txy its own authority, but lay al 
4ie disicretion of thirteen dilferent Legislatures, 
and, without their unanivaous coneiiirrew^e, wa9 
wable to provide for the public safety, or for the 
payment of the national debt. By tfa^ new Con-i 
slitution, one legislative, executive, and judicial 
power pervades the whole UnioQ." A&er a f^ft 
wnsideratioa, and thorough dkcussioiv of it9 
winciples, it was ratified by eleven of iHe t^iirteen 
States, and North CaroHaa and Bkode (slaadi 
neon after gave their concurrence^ 

The new Constitution being thus adoptedt 
Washington, who had been cboseii President by 
1i» unanimous voice of his conatr^fmeii^ entered 
on the duties of his office, in April, I?8f9i, Wbea 
be received inteUigence of his election^ whic)i waQ 
communicated to him pfficiatty bj the venerable^ 
Charles Thompson, who had been secretary o^ 
Congress, during the whole war, he set out from. 
Mount Vernon for New-lfork, He was escorted 
hy the militia and gentlemen of the llrst character 
from State to State, and numerous addresses p| 
ccmgratulation were presented to hica by the ian 
babitants of the towns through which be passed, 
on hia approach to Philadelphia, he wa9 met by 
above 20,000icitizen8, who conducted him to thts 

oity, where an elegHQt mtertainsiwl wa% prepa,- 
red for hiin« 
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[is process from Philadelphia to New- fork is 
thus desciibed by an elegant writer, " When Mr. 
Washifl^ton crossed the Delaware, and landed on 
the Jersey shore, he was saluted with three cheers 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity. When he came 
io the brow of the hill, on his way to Trenton, 
'a triumphal arch was erected on the bridge, by 
the direction of the ladies of the place. The 
tirown of the arch was highly ornamented ivith 
imperial laurels and flowers, and on it was dis* 
played, in large figwes, " December the 26th, 
1776>" Ott the sweep of the arch, was this in- 
scription, " The Defender of the Mothers will also 
protect their Daughters/' On the north side were 
ranged a number of young giris, dressed in white, 
>vith garlands of flowers on their heads, and has- 
liets of flowers on their arms-— in the second row 
-stood the young ladies and behind them the mar- 
ried ladies of the town. The instant he passed 
the arch, the young girls began to sing the follow* 
ing ode : . 

** Welcome, mighty Chief, once more, 
« Welcome to this grateful shore : 
<< Now no mercenary foe 
<' Aims, again, the fatal blow*-— 

*< Aims at th^e the fatal blow. 

» 

*^ Virgins iair, and matrons grayei 
<< These thy conq'ring arm did save, 
^ Build for thee triumphant bowVa ; 
^ Strew ye fair, his way with flowers, 
<* Strew your Hero's way with flowers/* 

'^ As they sung the last lines, they strewed 
tiheir flowers on the road before their beloved 
deliverer.-^His situation, on this occasion, con- 
trasted with what he had, in December 1776, felt 
'tn the same spot, when the afiairs of America 
where «t the lowest ebb of depression, ffled iiim 
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with sensations that cannot be described. ' He 
was rowed across the bay from Elizabetb^own ta 
Kew-York, in an elegant barge, by thirteen pilots. 
All the^ vesseh in the harbour hoisted their flags. 
On his landing, uniFersal joj diffused itself through 
every order of the people, and he was received 
and congratulated by the Governor, the honour- 
able the Corpoi;ation and all the public functiona- 
ries, both of the general and state governments. 
In the evening, the houses of the inhabitants were 
brilliantly illuminated." 

On the 30th of April, he was inaugurated Pres- 
ident of the United States, and took the oath eo- 
. joined by the Constitution. An universaland sol- 
emn silence prevailed among the spectators du- 
ring the ceremony. The honourable Robert Liv^ 
ingston, Esq. who was chancellor of the state, bj 
whom the oath was administered, then proclaimed 
him President of the United States, and was an- 
£werqd by the discharge of cannon and the accla^ 
roations of more than 20,000 citizens. 

Soon after his appointment to the chief magis- 
tracy, he visited the Eastern States, with a view 
to promote agriculture, and explore the means of 
national improvement. The French Revolutioa, 
which has excited tlie attention of mankind, prov- 
ed a severe test to the prudence of Washington. 

Though he secretly disapproved of the violent 
measures of the French Republic, yet he saw that 
it was necessary for America to preserve a mu- 
tual good understanding with that nation. 

The organization of the various department 
tiecessary to be established under a government, 
which was radically different in its structure, frota 
that, which had preceded it, was completed with 
more speed as well as harmony, than could have 
been reasonably expected. The accomplishment 
x>f an obfect so Essentially necessary to our. natioa- 
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al existence was, no doubt, in a great measure 
o^vin^ to the unbounded confidence, which was 
reposed in the illustrious man, who had been so 
deservedly placed at the helm of state. Our hao* 
piness as a people was unexampled, and tranquil- 
lity continued to bless every part of our land, till 
the year 1794, when an insurrection broke out in 
the western parts of Pennsylvania. The alleged 
cause of this unexpected opposition to the mea«» 
sores of government was the imposition of a smaH 
duty' on the distillation of ardent spirits, and a few 
other internal taxes of trivial consequence. To 
quell this daring revolt in its infancy, he called 
oat no less than 16,000 militia from the adjoin* 
ing states, a force so large as would have rendered 
any resistance on the part of the disajfiected an act 
of insanity, Washington, with a view to inspire 
confidence and harmony, accompanied this army 
for about fifty miles, when he returned to the seat 
of government, previous to which he invested 
Henry Lee, then Governor of Virginia, with the 
chief command. They proceeded forthwith to 
those counties, in which the insurrection had been 
most violent and in the space of two or tliree 
weeks, a complete obedience to the laws was re^ 
stored without blood^h^d. A general amnesty 
immediately followed, and universal tranquillity 
was the happy resttlt. 

During the same year, there \^s every appear- 
ance of immediate hostilities between the tJnited 
States and Great Britain, in consequence of the 
severe restrictions, which the latter had, contrary 
' ^o the law of nations, imposed upon our trade 
with France. The public mind, from one extre- 
mity of the union to the other was in a state of 
extreme imtatio% and certain resolutions were in 
discussion before the national legislateire, wbkh, 
if adopted, would have ^rendered war inevitable. 
VOL. I. 23 
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With a view to prevent a resort to so awfol an 
extremity, the President nominated the* Honour- 
able John Jay, Esq. Chief Justice of the United 
States as a special minister to the British court, 
who was accordingly appointed. A treaty between 
the two nations was the result of his mission, and 
the threatening storm was happily averted. 

Washington was twice elected President, and 
during his eight years administration, he perform- 
ed the duties of his arduous office with all the 
zeal of a fellow patriot. After having spent 
fortj-five years of his life in the service of his 
country, he, in September, 1796, announced his 
determination to retire, in an address, expressive 
of his gratitude and affection. 

Washington once more retired to his favourite 
seat, with the hope of devoting the remainder of 
his days to the calm duties of domestic life. — 
From March, 1797, to July, 1798, he enjoyed 
the pleasures arising from the practice of virtue. 
The aggressions of France now alarmed Mr. 
Adams' administration, and that^tbey might be 
prepared to resist open hostility, they found it 
expedient to embody an army. Convinced of the 
abilities and integrity of that venerable man, 
whose valour had been instrumental to the eman- 
cipation of his country, Washington was appoint- 
ed Commander-in-chief; he accepted the office 
with his usual modesty, and his letter to the Pres- 
ident on that occasion, is marked with that ener- 
gy and perspicuity of language which were so pe- 
culiar to himself. ' 

But the moment at last approached, in which 
lie was to be removed to another state of exis- 
tence. On the 12th of December, 1799, he rode 
out to one of his plantations, and the day being 
rsiny- he caught cold, which brought on an io- 
Jammatory sore throat. This disease became 
alarming on Friday, and when his physician ar* 
rived on Saturday morning, medical aid was is- 
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efiectual. A few minutes before he expired, he 
«n<)uired, '' Doctor,. how long am I to remain in 
tliis situat4on ?"-^— Th.e physician replied, " Not 
long, SiF." 

A gentleman, who was present at Mount Ver* 
aon, has furnished the following particulars rela- 
tive to this mournful occasion. 

A little before his death, he had begun several 
improvements on his farm. Attending to some of 
these, he probably caught his fatal disease. He had 
in contemplation a gravel walk on the banks of the 
Potomack ; between the walk and the river there 
i^as to be a fish pond^ Some trees were tOxbe cut 
dttwD, and others preserved; On Friday, the day 
before he died, he spent some time by the side of 
the* river marking the former. There came a fall 
of snow, which did not deter him from his pur- 
suit, and he continued till his neck and hair were 
quite covered with snow. He spent the evening 
i?vith Mrs. Washington, reading the news-papers, 
. which came by the mail that evening ; and went to 
bed as usual about nine o'clock, waked up in the 
night, and found himself extremely unwell, but 
would not allow Mrs. Washington to get up, or 
the servants to be waked. In the morning, finding 
hioEiself very ill, Dr. Craik, of Alexandria, was 
sent for. Soon after bis arrival, two consulting 
physicians were called in, but all would not avail. 
On Saturday he died. He said to Colonel Lear 
a little before his death, ^' bury me decently, and 
not till two days after my decease." To Dn 
Craik he said, '^ I die a very hard death, but I am 
not afraid to die.": — Before he breathed his last, 
belaid himself on his back, placed his bands be- 
fore him, and closed his own mouth and eyes." 
' On the 18th he was interred, in the family vault, 
with all those honours which were due to his ex- 
alted rank, his eminent services, and superior vir- 
taes, both in public and private life. A multitude 
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of people from many miles around assembled &t 
Mount Vernon, on this melancholly occasion. — 
There were the groves, the spacious avenues, tlie 
beautiful scenery, the noble mansion of its il-' 
lustrious chief : but alas ! its august inhabitant 
was gone ! His body indeed was there, but faot 
soul was fled ! 

In the long and lofty portico, whese oft the 
Hero walked, now lay the shrouded corpse.^ — Tbe 
countenance, still composed and serene, seemed 
to express the dignity of that spirit, which so late* 
ly actuated the lifeless form — ^There, those who 
paid the last sad honours to the fathek of his 

COUf^TKir AND THIS FRIEND OF MAN, tOOk a laSt«** 

a sad farewell* 

Near the head of the coffin, were inscribed tbe 
words, Surge ad jtuiicium ; about the middle, 
Gloria Deo; and, on the silver plate, General 
George Washington departed this life I4th Decen- 
ier, Mtat 68. 

Between three and four o'clock, tbe sound of 
artillery from a vessel in the river firing minute 

Suns, aroused all our sorrowful feelings*— the bo- 
y was moved, and a band of music with moutti- 
ful melody, melted the soul into all the tender^ 
Dess of woe, — ^The procession marched in the fol^ 
lowing order: 

Cavalry, infantry, and guard with arms reversed ; 

Clergy ;■ Music ; 
The GcBeral's horse, with his saddle, holsters and 

pistols ; 
Col. Simms, ^ Col. Gilpin^ 




Ramsay, N ** / Marstcller, 

Payne; W Little; 

Mourners ; 
Masonic Brothers; 
And Citizens. 
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When the procession arrived at the bottom of 
the lawn on the baoks of the Potoiaack, where the 
faoitiy vault is placed, the cavalry halted, and the 
infantry marched towards the mount, and formed 
in 4ines ; the clergy, the masonic brethren, and 
the .citizens, descended to the vault, where the 
church funeral service was performed. 

Three general discharges by the artillery, cav- 
alry, and infantry, paid the last tribute of respect 
to the entonnbed Commander-in-chief of the Amer-* 
ican armies. 

.- The sun was now setting— Alas, the Son of 
Glory was set — -No, the name of Washington 
will live for ever ! 



BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

t 

ETHAN ALLEN 

p 

Was born in Salisbury, Connecticut. While 
ke was young bis parents emigrated to Vermont. 
In the disturbances, about the year 1770, he took 
•a most active part in favour of the Green moun- 
tain boys of Vermont, in opposition to the gov>* 
ernnieni of New- York. In all the struggles of the 
day he was successful, and proved of eminent ser- 
vice to those whose cause* he espoused. He was 
an intrepid soldier, an able leader, bold in enter- 
prise, humane and generous toward the van- 
quished. 

The news of the battle of Lexington determin*- 
ed Colonel Allen early to engage in the contest^ 
that was, as he hoped, to render his country freew. 
fte readily engaged in a project that was formed 
by several gentlemen of Connecticut for taking 
Ticpnderoga and Crown Point by surprise. U»» 
der direction$ from the general. assembly of. Cob« 
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uecticut, be conducted the enterprise, and pro- 
ceeded to Castleton attfae bead of 230 of the har- 
dy settlers whom he enlisted in the cause. Hei« 
be was unexpectedly joined by Colonel Arnold, 
who had been commissioned by the Massachusetts 
committee to raise 400 men and effect the same 
olyect ; not, however, having raised the men, he 
was admitted td act as assistant to Colonel Allen. 
They reached the lake opposite Ticonderoga, on 
the evening of the 9th of May, 1775. With the 
utmost difficulty boats were procured, and 83 men 
were landed, near the garrison. The approach 
of day rendering it dangerous to wait for the rear, 
it was determined immediately to proceed. The 
commander now addressed his men in the roost 
flattering and iuspiri&g language, and concluded 
by saying, ''I now propose to advance before 
you, and in person, conduct you through the 
wicket gate, and you that will go with me volun« 
tarily in this desperate attempt, poise your fire- 
locks." At the head of the centre file he march** 
ed instantly to the gate, where a sentry snapped 
bis gun at him, and retreated through the cov- 
ered way ; he pressed forward into the fort, and 
formed his men on the parade, in such a man^ 
ner as to face two opposite barracks. A sentry, 
who asked quarter, pointed to the apartments of 
the commanding officer; and Allen, with a drawn 
sword over the head of Captain de la Place, who 
was undressed, demanded the surrender of the fort. 
*' By what authority do you demand it ?" inquired 
the astonished commander. *' I demand it," said 
Allen, " in the name of the great Jehovah and of 
Ae Continental Congress." The summons couM 
BOt be disobeyed ;^ the fort, with its valuable 
stores and 49 prisoners, was surrendered. Grows 
Point was taken the same day ; and the capture 
of a sloop of war gave Allen the complete jna»- 
tery of Lake Champlain« 
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In the fall of 1775, being in Canada, endea- 
vouring to attach the people to the American 
cause, he met Colonel Brown who proposed an 
attack on Montreal in concert. The proposal 
^ras eagerly embraced ; and Colonel Allen with 
110 meo, crossed the river in the nigbt of Septem- 
l>er 24. Colonel Brown did not appear in the 
merning to co-operate. Allen was left to make a 
resolute but unavailing defence against 500 men. 
After retreating a mile, and his party being re- 
duced to dl, he was compelled to surrender. 

While a prisoner, he was treated with great 
severity, being kept part of the time in irons. He 
was transported to England, thence to. Halifax, 
tbence, after, a confinement of about four months^ 
to New- York. Here he remained until May 6^ 
1778, when he was exchanged for Colonel Camp- 
bell. He returned to Vermont for the recovery 
of his health, where be was received amidst the 
great rejoicings of bis friends, and was soon af- 
terwards appointed to the command of the state 
militia. It does not appear that his intrepidity 
was ever again brought to the test, though his 
patriotism was tried by an unsuccessful attempt 
to bribe him to effect an union of Vermont with^ 
Canada. He died suddenly at his estate in Col^ 
Chester, February 13, 1789. 

Besides a number of pamphlets in the contnv- 
versy with New- York, he published, in 1779, a 
narrative of his observations during his captivity ; . 
a vindication of the opposition of the inhabitants 
of Vermont to the government of New- York, and 
their right to form an independent state, 1779;. 
and Allen's Theology or the Oracles of Reason, 
1786. This last work was intended to ridicule 
ib$ doctrine of Moses and the prophets. 
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MAJOR-GBNEJIAL 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

' This gentleman was a native of the city of New- 
York, and resided for a considerable part of his 
life in the state of New-Jersey. He was consid- 
ered by many as the rightful heir to the title and 
estate of an earldom in Scotland, of which coun- 
try his father was a native, and although he fail- 
ed of obtaining an acknowledgment of his claim, 
yet among his friends and acquaintances, he re- 
ceived by courtesy, the title of Lord St£rl.ing. 
He acted conspicuous and useful parts in the en- 
gagements against the British, on Long Island, 
at Germantown, Monmouth, and on other occa- 
sions. Marshall, in his Life of Washington, says, 
'' Lord Sterling, who commanded the left wing, 
brought up a detachment of artillery, command- 
ed by Lieutenant-colonel Carrinjgton, with some 
field pieces, which played with considerable effect 
upon the enemy, who had passed the morass, and 
were pressing on to the charge. These pieces, 
with the aid of several parties of infantry detached 
for the purpose, effectually put a stop to their 
advance. The American artillery were drawn up 
in the open field, and maintained their ground 
with admirable firmness, under a heavy and per- 
severing fire from the British field artillery." He 
was warmly attached to Washington and to the 
cause he espoused. In a letter of his, in the year 
1777, alluding to the disaffection of General Con- 
way, he saidj/' such wicked duplicity of conduct 
1 shall always think it my duty to detect.*' 

He died at Albany, January 15, 1783, aged 57 
years. He was a brave, discerning and intrepid 
officer ; and had attained considerable eminence. 
as & mathematiciaa and astronomer. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL 

NATHAMEL GREENE. 

Tuia gallant officer, whose death is so generally 
and so justly regretted, was born in the town of 
Warwick, Kent county, Rhode-Island, in or about 
the year 1741, and was the second son of a res- 
pectable citizen of the same name, (descended 
from one of the first settlers of the colony) who 
was extensively concerned in lucrative iron works, 
the property of which, at his death, (prior to the 
war^ he left to his children. 

The General was endowed with an uncommon 
^gree of judgment and penetration, which, with 
a benevolent manner and affable behaviour, ao- 
quired him a number of valuable friends, by whose 
interest and influence be was, at an early period 
of life, chosen a member of the assembly of the 
then colony of Rhode-Island. This trust, in 
irhich he gave the highest satisfaction to his con- 
stituents, he continued to possess, until the period 
arrived, when hostilities commenced between the 
* mother country and her colonies. 

> After the skirmishes at Lexington and Concord, 
when, a spirit of resistance spread, like wild-fire^ 
over the continent, Rhode-Island was not defi- 
cient in her contributions for the general defence. 
She raised three regiments of militia, the com- 
mand whereof was given to Mr. Crreene, who was 
nominated Brigadier-general. The liberty, safe- 
ty, and prosperity of his country being exposed 
to imminent danger, the pacific principles of qua- 
kerism, in which he had been educated, proved 
insufficient to repress the ardent spirit of liberty 
with which his bosom glowed. 

He led the troops under his command to Cam- 
bridge, and was present at the evaciiation of Bos- 
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ton by a force, which, ia England, bad been vamv* 
tingly stated as treble the number of tbat whidi 
would be requisite to dragoon America into un- 
conditional submission. 

General Greene's merit and abilities, as well is 
Ibe council as in the field, were not lon^ unnoticed 
by General Washington, who reposed in him the 
utmost confidence, and paid a particular defer- 
ence to bis advice 'and opinion on al) occasions of 
doubt and difficulty. This excited the jealousy 
of several officers, of older date and higher ranl^ 
who were not wanting in endeavours to supplant 
him ; but in vain — the Commander-in-chief knew 
and prized his worth as it deserved. 

He was appointed Major-general by Congress^ 
the 26th August, 1776. Towards the close of that 
year, he was at the Trenton surprise ; and, at the 
beginning of the next, was^ at the battle of Prince- 
ton, two enterprises nut more happily planned 
than judiciously and bravely executed, in both of 
which he displayed his talents, serving his novi* 
ciate under the American Fabius. 

At the battle of Brandywine, General Greeqe 
distinguished himself by supporting the right wing 
of the American army, when it gave way, and 
judiciously covering the whole, when routed and 
retreating in confusion ; and their safety from ut- * 
ter ruin was generally ascribed to bis^ skill and 
exertions, which were well seconded by the troops 
under his command. 

At the battle of Germantown, he commanded 
the left wing of the American army, and his ut- 
most endeavours were exerted in endeavouring ta • 
retrieve the fortuli^of that day, in which his con- 
duct met with the approbation of the Commander- 
in-chief. 

In March, 1778, he was appointed Quarter- 
Ma&ter-General, which office he accepted under 
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the Stipulation, that his rank in the army should 
not be effected by it, and that he should retain his 
Hght to cominand in 'time of action, according to 
his rank and seniority. 

In tliis station, he fully answered the expecta- 
tions formed of his abilities; and enabled the 
American army to move with additional celerity 
and vigour. 

At the battle of Monmouth, the Commander-in 
chief, disgusted with the behaviour of General 
Lee, deposed him in the field of battle, and ap- 
pointed General Greene to command the right 
wing, where he greatly contributed to retrieve 
the errors of his predecessor, and to the subse- 
queiit events of the day. 

About the middle of the year 1778, an attack 
being planned by the Americans, in conjunction 
with the French fleet,, on the British garrison at 
Newport, Rhode-Island, General Sullivan was 
appointed to the command, under whom General 
Greene served. This attempt was unsuccessful. 
The French fleet having sailed out of harbour, to 
engage Lord Howe's fleet, they were dispersed by 
a storm, and the Americans were obliged to raise 
the siege of Newport; in doing which GeneraJ 
Greene displayed a great degree of skill in draw- 
ing off the array in safety. 

After the hopes of the British Generals to ex- 
ecute some decisive stroke to the northward, were 
frustrated, they turned their attention to the 
southern states, as less capable of defence, and 
more likely to reward the invadei^ with ample 
plunder. A grand expedition was, in consequence, 
planned at New -York, where the army embarked 
on the 26tb of December,' 1779, and landed on the 
11th of February, 1780, whhin about thirty miles 
of Charleston, which, after a brave defence, was 
surrendered to Sir Henry Clinton, on the I2th of 
May. 
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A series of ill success followed this unfortunate 
event. The American arms in South Carolina 
wer^ in general unsuccessful, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to submit to the invaders, whose 
impolitic severity was extremely ill calculated to 
answer any of the objects, for which the war had 
been commenced. 

Affairs were thus circumstanced, when General 
Washington appointed General Greene to the 
command of the American forces in the southern 
district. He airived at Charlotte, on the 2d day 
ef December, 1780, accompanied by General 
Morgan, a brave officer, who had distinguished 
himself to the northward, in the expedition against 
Burgoyne. He found the force which he was to 
command, reduced to a T^ry small number, by 
defeat and by desertion. The returns were niotf 
hundred and seventy continentals, and one thou* 
sand and thirteen militia. Military stores, pro- 
visions, forage, and all things necessary, were^if 
Sossible, in a more reduced state than his army, 
[is men were without pay, and almost without 
.clothing, and supplies of the latter were not to ht 
had but from a distance of two hundred miles. 
In this perilous and embarrassing situation, he had 
to oppose a respectable and victorious army. 
Fortunately for him, the conduct of some of the 
friends of rayiility obliged number^, otherwise dis- 
posed to remain neuter, to take up arms in their 
own defence. This and the prudent measures the 
General took for removing the innumerable diffi- 
ctilties and disadvantages he was surrounded 
with, and for conciliating the affections of the in-* 
habitants, soon brought together a considerable 
force, far inferior, however, to that of the British, 
who esteemed tlie country perfectly subjugated. 
After be had recruited bis forces, with all the 
fhietids to the revolution that he coald assembk) 
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lae seat a considerable detachment, under General 
©ilorgan, to the western >extremities of the state, 
to protect the well disposed inhabitants from the 
j^avages of the tories. This force, which was the 
first that had for a considerable time appeared 
there, on the side of the Americans, inspired the 
friends of liberty with new courage, so that num« 
l>er5 of them crowded to the standard of General 
IMlorgan. He at length became so formidable, 
that Lord Corn wallis thought proper to send Col- 
onel Tarleton to dislodge him from the station he 
bad taken. This officer was at the bead of a 
thousand regular troops, and had two £eld pieces. 
He came upon the 17th January, 1781, at a place 
-called Cowpens^ with General Morgan, whose 
force was much inferior, and composed of two- 
tbirds mtUtia, and one-third continentals. An 
engagement was the immediate consequence. 

u'he brevity of this sketch will not permit us 
to go into a detail of the dispositions made on 
either side. Let it suffice to say, that the brave 
Morgan gained a complete victory over an offi- 
cer, the rapidity and success of whose attacks, un- 
til that time, might have entitled him to make use 
of the declaration of Caesar, " rem, vidi vici,^^ which 
may bejhus translated : I have come up with the 
enemy, have seen and, conquered them. Upwards 
of five hundred of the British laid down their arms, 
and were made prisoners — a very considerable 
Dumber was killed. 

This brilliant success quite disconcerted the 
plan of operations formed by Lord Cornv^allis* 
Having entertained no idea of any enemy to op- 
pose him in South Carolina, the conquest of which 
he had deemed complete, he had made every pre- 
paration for carrying his army to the nortfayt^ard, 
to gather the laurels which he imagined waited 
for him. He now found himself obliged to post- 

voi*. I. 24 
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pone this desi^. He marched mA rapidity af- 
ter General Moiigaa, io hopes not only to recover 
the prisoners, but to revenge Tarleton's losses.— 
The Americans, by a rapidity of movements, and 
the interference of Providence, eladed his efiei1% 
and Greoeral Greene effected a junction of the tivo 
divisions of his littk army, on the 7tfa February. 
Still, however, he was so inferior to CornwaUis^ 
that he deemed it best to return to Virginia. 

In this state be received some reinrorcemeots, 
and had the promise of more— on which he retuxji- 
ed again into North Carobna, where, on their ar- 
rival, he hoped to be able to act on the ofieasive. 

About tbe begtD»ii)g of March, be effected a 
junction with a continental regiment, andtwocoa- 
sideraUe bodies of Virginia and Carolina miHtia. 
He then determined on attacking the British com- 
mander without loss of time, '* being persuaded," 
as he declared in his subsequent des|^tches, " that 
if he was successful, it would prove ruinous to tbe 
enemy-»-^nd, if otherwise, that it would be but s 
partial evil to him." On the 14th March he arri- 
ved at Guilford Court-bouse, the British thea ly- 
ing at twelve miles distance. 

His army consisted of about four thousand 
five hundred men, of whom near two-thirds were 
North Carolina and Virginia militia. The Bri- 
tish were about two thousand four hundred, all 
regular troops, and tbe greater part inured to 
toil and service in their long expedition under 
Lord Comwallis, who, on the morning of ti^e 15tb, 
being apprised of General Greeners intetfHoos, 
marched out to meet him. 

The engagement commence at half an hour 
after one o'clock, by a brisk cannonade. After 
which, the British advanced in three columns, and 
atttacked the first line, composed of North Caro* 
lina RiiKtia. These, who probably had never been 



in action before, were panic struck at the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and many of them ran away 
without firing a gun. Part of them, however, 
fired, hut they then followed the example of their 
comrades. Their officers made every possible 
effort to rally them— but in vain, liiis shame*- 
ful cowardice had a great effect upon the issue of 
the battle. The next line, however, behaved 
naucli better. They fought with great bravery ; 
and after they were thrown into disorder, return-^ 
ed to the cliarge and kept up a heavy fire for a 
long time, but were at length broken, and driv^ 
«n on the third line, when the engagement be- 
came general and very bloody. At length su- 
periority of discipline carried the day from su- 
Eeriority of numbers. The conflict endured an 
our aud a half, and was terminated by General 
Greene's ordering a retreat. 

This was a hard fought action. Lord Corn* 
"wallis stated his losses in killed, wounded and 
missing at ^32, among whom were several officers 
of considerable rank ; and though he appeared 
to have gained the battle, yet within three days 
thereaHter he was obliged to make a retrogade 
motion, and return to Washington, situated two 
hundred miles from the place oT action. 

The loss of the Americans was about four hun- 
dred t:iHed and wounded. However, this was not 
so severel v felt, as the desertion of a considerable 
number of militia, who fled homewards, and came 
no more near the army. 

• Some time after this engagement. General 
Greene determined to return to South-Carolina, 
to endeavour to expel the British from that state. 
His first object was to attempt the reduction of 
Camden, where Lord Rawdon was posted with 
about nine hundred men. The strength o£ this 
place was such as to render it impracticable t« 
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carry it by storm, ivith the small army Generst 
Greene had, consisting of about seven hundred 
continentals. He, therefore, encamped at abeot 
a mile from the town, in order to prevent supplies 
from being brought in, and to take advantage of 
such favourable circumstances as might occur. 

Lord Rawdon^s situation was extremely deli- 
cate. Colonel Watson, to whom he had, on intel- 
ligence of General Greene's intentions, sent or- 
ders to return to Camden, was so effectually 
watched by General Marion, that it was impossi- 
ble for him to obey. His Lordship's supplies 
were, moreover, very precarious : — and, should 
Genera] Greene's reinforcements arrive, he might 
be so closely invested, as to be at length obliged 
to surrender. In this dilemma, 'the best expe- 
dient that suggested itself was a bold attack. He 
sallied out on the 25th of April, and assailed Gen- 
eral Greene in his camp. The defence was ob- 
stinate, and, for some time the advantage appear- 
ed to be in favour of America. Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Washington, who commanded the cavalry, had 
at one time not less than two hundred British 
prisoners. However, by the misconduct of one of 
the American regiments, victory was snatched 
from General Greene, who was compelled to re« . 
treat. 

There was a great similarity between the con- 
sequence of the affair at Guildford, and that of 
this action. In the former, Lord Cornwallis was 
successful — but was obliged to retreat two hun- 
dred miles from the scene of action, and for a 
time abandoned the grand object of penetrating 
to the northward. In the latter. Lord Rawdon 
had the honour of the field, but was shortly after 
reduced to the necessity of giving up his post, 
and leaving behind him a number of sick and 
wounded* 
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The evaluation <^f Camden gave a new face 
to affairs in South Carolina, where the British 
ascendency declined more rapidly than it had 
been established. The numerous forts garrison'* 
ed by the enemy, with the exception of Fort Nine** 
ty-six, fell, one after the other, into the hands of 
the Americans, and a very considerable numbei* 
of prisoners of war, with military stores and artil- 
lery, were found in them* 

On the 22d of May, General Greene sat down 
before Ninety-six, with the main part of his little 
army. The siege was carried on for a consider-^ 
able time with great spirit; at length, the 'works 
were so far reduced, that a surrender must have 
been made in a few da^rs ; but a reinforcemetit, 
of three regiments, from Europe, arrived at 
Charleston, which enabled Lord Kawdon to pro^ 
ceed to relieve this important post. The supe« 
riority of the enemy's force reduced Greene ta 
the alternative of abandoning the siege altogeth* 
er, or, previous to their arrival, of attemptrag the 
fort by storm. The latter was more agreeable 
to bis enterprising spirit, and an attack was made 
on the morning c^ the 2dth of June. He was re^ 

Eilsed, with the loss of one hundredand fifty men. 
e raised the siege, and retreated ovet the Sahidf* 
Some skirmishes of no great moment took place 
between detached parties in July and August.-** 
September the 9th, General Greene having as- 
fembled about two thousand men, proceeded to 
attack the British, wbo^ nnder the command of 
Colonel Stewart,, were posted at Entaw springs. 
As the Americans came forward to the onset, they 
fell in with some advanced parties of the enemy,^ 
^ about two or three miles ahead of the main bo- 
dy. These being clojsely pursued, were driven 
back— and the action soon became general. In. 
tiie hottest part of the engagement, General 
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Greene ordered the Maryland and Virginia eon* 
tinentais to charge with trailed arms.' This de- 
cided the fate of the day. ^' Nothing,'^ says Dr. 
Ramsay, " could surpass the intrepidity of both 
officers and men on this occasion. They rushed 
on, in good order, through a heavy canaonade, 
and a shower of musketry, with such unshakea 
resolution, that they bore down all before them.'^ 
The British were broken, closely pursued, and 
upwards of five hundred taken prisoners. They, 
however, made a fresh stand, in a favourable po- 
sition, in impenetrable shrubs and a picqueted 
garden. Lieutenant-colonel Washington, after 
having made every effort to dislodge them, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Four six pounders 
were brought forward to play upon them, bat 
they fell into their hands ; and the endeavours to 
drive them from their station being found imprac- 
ticable, the Americans retired, leaving a strong 
picquet on the iield of battle. Their loss was 
about five hundred ; that of the British upwards 
of eleven hundred. 

General Greene was honoured by Congress 
with a British standard, and a gold medal, ^^ for 
his wise, decisive, and magnanimous conduct, in 
the action at £utaw Springs, in which, with a 
force inferior in number to that of the enemy, he 
obtained a most signal victory.** 

The battle of Eutaw produced most signal con- 
sequences in favour of America. The British,, 
who had, for such a length of time, lorded it ab- 
solutely in South Carolina, were, shortly ailer^ 
obliged to confine themselves in Charleston,, 
whence they never ventured but to make preda^ 
tory excursions, with bodies of cavalry, which uk 
general met with a warm reception. 

During the relaxation that followed, a dange^ 
t^ys plot was fanned, by some tuirbulent persoos 
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in the army, to deliver up their brave General to 
^he British. This treasonable design owed its rise 
^o the calamities of the soldiers, who were ill paidt 
ill clothed, and ill fed. The conspirators did not 
exceed twelve in number ; and a providential di3-« 
«overy defeated the project. 
" The surrender of Lord Cornwallis, from whose 
enterprising spirit the Britith ministry had ex- 
pected to repair all their losses having convin- 
ced them of the impracticability of subjugating 
America, they discontinued offensive operations 
ID every quarter. 

Thie happy period at length arrived, when, aid- 
ed by the bounty of heaven, America compelled 
her invaders to recognize her Independence.—- 
Then her armies quitted the tented fields, and re- 
tired to cultivate the arts of peace. Among the 
rest, Qeneral Greene revisited his native country, 
where he proved himself as valuable a citizen, as 
the Carolinas had witnessed him a gallant officer- 
Dissentions had extended their destructive influ- 
ence among the Rhode-Islanders, but General 
Greene exerted himself to restore harmony among 
ihem once more, and was happily successful. 

In Ociober, 1785, he sailed to Georgia, where 
be had a considerable estate, not far distant from 
Savannah. Here he passed away his time, occu- 
pied in hij^ domestic concerns, until the hour of 
his mort«rftty approached. Walking out one day 
in June, 1786, he was overpowered by the ex- 
treme heat of the sun, which brought on a disor- 
der, that carried him ofi* a few days after, on the 
19th of the same month. 

When the melancholy account of his death ar- 
rived at Savannah, the people were struck with 
the deepest sorrow. All business was suspended ^ 

and the shipping in the harbour had their coloujre 
half-^oiaMed* 
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The body was brought to Savannah, and ia- 
terred on the 20th, with all possible solemnitj. 

On Tuesday, the 12th of August, the United 
States in Congress assembled, calie to the foI« 
lowing resolution : 

That a monument be erected to the memory of 
Nathaniel Greene, Esq. at the seat of the Fede- 
ral Government, with the following inscription i 

Sacred to the memory of 
NATHANIEL GREENE, ESQ. 

Who departed this life, the 19th of June, 17S6> 

L\T£ MAJOR-GCNKRAL 

In the service of the United States, 

And Commander of their army in the 

southern department. 

The United States, in Uongress assembled^ 

In honour of his 
patriotism, valour, and ability, 
have erected ^ 

• THIS HONUJIENT. 



COMHODORB ^ 

EDWABD PREBLE. 

Jjn>CBiAH P&eBi.ii held tbe eommissmn ^ 
Brisadier-general, under the colonial goveromeat 
of Massachusetts Bay. In the struggle for inde* 
peodence, he took a decided stand in opposition 
to the encroachments of the British cti tvn, and 
during that contest, was for several years, a 
BiembMr of tbe council and senate of that state.— ^ 
He died in tbe yemt 1783, aged seventy-seven, 
kavii^ been gratified by the disposer of human, 
fvents to live just long enough to see perfected the 
^maQcipatioa of this countcy from JExuropeast 
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thraldom, a blessing partly denied to Moses, who 
was only permitted to view the promised land at 
a distance, and then expire. 

This gentleman, in the year 1761, resided in a 
part of Falmouth, called then Casco Bay, now 
Portland, in the province of Maine, where his 
son Edward, the subject of this memoir, was 
bom on the 15th of August in that year. In bis 
infantile years, he discovered a persevering and 
bold temper. His form was robust, his constitu- 
tion strong, and invigorted by athletic sports.— 
His father placed him at Dunmer academy, New- 
bury, where he received the rudiments of a Latin 
and English education, under a Mr. Samuel Moo- 
dy, a gentleman in high respect for his integrity 
and literary qualifications. 

In contrariety to the wishes and expectations of 
bis father, he, at an early period, manifested a 
predeliction for the sea, and as he persisted in his 
inclination, his father at last deemed it proper to 
gratify him. Hence he left school at the dawn of 
the Revolution, and instead of entering a fresh- 
man at college, he entered^e^Aman on board of a 
letter of marque. Captain Frend, and made his 
voyage in a trip to Europe. At the age of eigh- 
teen, he was a midshipman on board the state 
ship, Protector, of twenty-six guns, Captain John 
, Foster Williams, in 1779. On her first cruise he 
had to perform his part in a hard fought action 
with the English letter of marque Dufi', carrying 
thirty-six guns^ ofi* Newfoundland, when the ene- 
my at last blew up. Scarcely forty of the crew 
were saved. During his second cruise, the Pro- 
tector was captured, and her principal officers 
sent prisoners to England, with the exception of 
Preble, who was released at New-York, through 
the Influence of a Colonel William Tyng, his fa- 
ther's intimate friend. As sooi) as he bad obtained 
bis liberty, he returned bome. 
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Mr. George Williams, the late first LieuteBant 
of the Protector, having been appointed to com- 
mand the sloop of war Wiotbrop, then fitting out 
at Boston, Mr Preble entered as first Lieutenant, * 
and continued in her until the peace of 1783, 
rendering many essential services in the line of 
his duty. His daring courage and presence of 
mind in the midst of danger, will be best illustra- 
ted by the following anecdote : 

Captain Little, having the tender of an English 
armed brig, which lay in the hiairbour of ;Penob* 
scot, was advised of certain circumstances, which 
induced him to attempt her capture by surprise. 
To accomplish this object, he run along side the 
brig in the night, and had forty boarders dressed 
in white fro'^ks, to dislinguish them from the ene- 
my. As be advanced, he was taken for the bri^s 
tender, hailed, and directed to run aboard. Lit- 
tie's reply was, that he wa9 coming aboard. 

As Little came alongside the brig, LAeutenaat 
Preble aiUl fourteen of the party appointed (ixt 
the purpose, jumped on board ; but the rajMdity 
of the vessel's passage prevented the remaiiider 
from following. Captain Little, finding the pre^ 
cariousness of Preble's situation, hailed hina, de- 
siring to know, if he would hot have more men. 
His reply, indicative of great presence of mind, 
was, " Ph>, we have more than we want ; we stand 
in each other's way." The brig being within 
pistol shot of the shore, the chief part of the ene- 
my on deck leaped over board, and sivam to land; 
who were followed by some, wlio made their 
escape through the cabin windows. The officers 
were just rising as Preble entered their cabin ; he 
assured them, that they were his prisoners, and 
that any resistance would be vain and fatal to 
them. The vessel of cours* was surrendered, as 
was supposed to superior force. Notwithstanding 
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SSL Imsk cannonade and firing of mu^etry from a 
battery on shore, PreWe beat his prize out of the 
lia.rbour, and arrived at Boston, without injury. 
^X*he knowledge ofthis gallant achievement greatly 
enhanced his reputation as a naval ofBcer. 

From the peace of 1783 to the year 1798, be 
.pursued with nnBlemislied reputation, his profes- 
sioaal career in the mercantile employment with 
tbe varied success generally attendant on com« 
mercial eBterprise. About this period, when there 
-uras every appearance of immediate hpstilities 
l>etween the United States and France, Congress 
determined to create a navy, and Mr. Preble was 
ot>e of the five first Lieutenants appointed for the 
naval establishment, which has since slied so much 
lustre ofi^e American character for nautical skill, 
daring courage, and chivalrous achievement. 

lo the fall and winter of 1798—9, he was com- 
mander of the brig Pickering, in which be made 
two cruises; and in 1799 he was promoted to be 
Cai^ain, and had the command of the. Essex 
frigate, of thirty-six guns. With this frigate, in 
company with the frigate Congress, Captain Sever, 
he sailed for Batavia, in January, 1860, to convoy 
the American homeward bound vessels, trading in 
the Indian seas. The day after leaving port, the 
two frigates parted in a snow storm from the ship- 
ping under convoy, outwai^ly bound. Tl«i Conr 
gress returned dismasted ; the Essex proceeded| 
and after waiting for Captain Sever some time, 
^ the CJfepe of Good Hope, he departed for Ba- 
tavia. Ere and after he an'ived at that port, he 
made two cruises of a fortnight, duration each, in 
the straits of Sunda. 

In June, he sailed homeWard bound, with fonsr- 
teen merchantmen, vahied at several millions of 
dollars. From these he separated off the barfes of 
Lagullos^ in a severe squall, but most of them re- 



• 
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joined him at St. Helena^ from whence he qo&- 
voyed them out of danger** Off the Isle of France 
or Marautius, he gave chas. to a French corvettei 
which escaped in a calm by means of her sweeps. — 
Towards the close of this year, Captain Preble 
arrived at New- York. Ill health induced him 
afterwards to resign to Captain Campbell, the 
command of the frigate Adams, destined for the 
Mediterranean. Having somewhat recovered from 
his indisposition, he was, in May, 1803, appointed 
to the command of the frigate Constitution, lying 
at Boston, with orders to prepare her for sea. In 
June a squadron destined to act against Tripoli, 
was entrusted to his direction. The naval force 
consisted of seven sail. The Constitution, forty- 
four guns ; Philadelphia, forty-four ; Aj^^iis, brig, 
eighteen; Syren, Nautilus and Vix^n^ sixteen 
each; and Enterprise, fourteen. Every thing 
being ready, he set sail for the object of his desti- 
nation, on the 13th of August. Having arnved 
at Gibraltar, where he was apprised of the unfa- 
vourable aspect of afiaii^s between the Uuited 
States and the Emperor of Morocco, Captain 
Bainbridge detained a Moorish cruiser of twenty- 
two guns and one hundred men, called the Mir- 
boka, which had sailed froin Tangier, on the 7th 
of the same month. On board this vessel, he 
found among Jber papers, an unsigned order au- 
thorising her commander to cruise against the 
Americans. From that circumstance, as well as 
her having captured the American brig, Celia, 
Captain Bo wen, which was then in company. 
Captain Bainbridge deemed the Moorish vessel 
to be good prize, and restored the Celia to her 
proper commander. 

The last of May, Captain Rodgers had detained 
the Mishouda, a Tripolitan vessel under Morocco 
colours. She had a passport from the American 



<^Titol, whh a reserve for blockaded ports. She 
was taken attempting to go into Tripoli, while 
Oaplain Rodgers, in the John Adams, was kno.vu 
^o be blockading. On board her were guns and 
other contraband articles not in her, when she 
received her passport at Gibraltar; also twenty 
Tripoline subjects taken in at Algiers. The ap« 

fearance was that^he had been taken under toe 
mperial flag for the purpose of being restored to 
our enemy. The Emperor denied authorising 
the attempt of the If iriiouda, and said if she was 
{i^iven up, the Captain "should be punided. The 
^ 'Governor, Hashash, on learning the capture of 
the Mirboka, at wliich time the emperor was ab- 
sent, declared ^be acted without authority, and that 
war was not intended. At the same time, her 
<C a plain certified tliattbis governor gave him bis 
orders. Hashash was, and continued to be in the 
confidence of Muley Solimao. 

The next day after his arrival, Commodore 
f reble wrote to the Consul Simpson at Tangier, 
<lestrti^ him to assure the Moorish court, that the 
United States wished peace with his Majesty, if 
xt could be had on proper terms-^that be could 
i[)Ot suppose the Emperor's subjects would dare 
to make war without bis permission ; but as their 
authority was disavowed by the Governor, be 
should punish as a pirate every Moorish cruiser, 
who should be found to have taken an Ame- 
rican. 

Commodope Rodgers, on whom the command 
of the former squadron under Morris devolved, 
iOid who was under orders to return to the United 
States with the frigates New- York and Joha 
Adams, agreed to remain a few days on the sta- 
tion, and to Join Commodore Preble at Tangier 
Bay, to assist in ef&cting an adjustment. 
On the 17tb/taking into bis ship the principal 
^'OL. r. 25 , 
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Moorish officers of the two prizes, be appeared 
with the Constitution and John Adaois in Xangier 
Bay, hoisting the white flag in token of peace, bat 
having the men at quarters. Mr. Simpson, hoir-' 
lever, was not permitted to come on board, nor to 
write except on an open slip of paper : being con^ 
fined to his house, with two sentinels at his door. 

Another act of hostility had been done at Mog- 
adore, by an order to detain all American vessels, 
and the actual seizure of the brig Hannah of Sa- 
lem, Joseph M. Williams, master. 

The Commodore determined to adopt a hi^ 
tone and vigorous measures. He observes, in his 
communications to the government, ^' that all the 
Barbary powers, except Algiers, appear to have 
a disposition to quarrel with us, unless we tamely 
submit to any propositions they may choose to 
make. Their demands will increase, and be such 
as our government ought not to comply with. 
They send out their cruisers, — ^if they prove suc- 
cessful, it is war, and we must purchase peac^ 
suffering them to keep all they have taken ; and if 
they are unfortunate, and we capture tfaeir cruis- 
ers before they have taken any thing valuable, it 
is not war, although the orders for capturing are 
found on board } and we must restore all." This 
he believed ought not to be suffered. Under these 
impressions he did not hesitate to use his discre- 
tion, although specific instructions on this sub}^ 
were not given, and to follow his own ideas oa 
what expediency and honour required, taking a 
firm attitude towards the aggressor. This he 
would have done and risked the consequences, if he 
had been backed by no other force than that of his 
peculiar squadron. The consent of Commodore 
Kodgers to co-operate with the two frigates under 
his control, left no room for question. Our con^ 
4|ul believed the Emperor of Morocco had long 
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meditated to make war, as soon as be could do it 
with a prospect of impunity. It was, therefore, 
essential to make him feel, that the system of con- 
cession was abandoned. 

Accordingly the Commodore gare orders to 
his squadron to bring in for examination, all ves- 
sels belonging to the £mperor and his subjects ; 
despatched three vessels to cruise off Mogadore, 
Salle and Zarachi, and one off Tetuan, and enter- 
ed the bay of Tangier at several times. 

That the Tripolitans might not think they were 
forgotten, he despatched the Philadelphia and 
Vixen to lie before Tripoli. 

The consul, Simpson, made representations to 
the Emperor, before and after the arrival of Com- 
modore Preble. The answers received were gen- 
eral, but showed that if he bad authorized war, he 
was now prepared to disavow it. 

On the 5th of October, when his Majesty was 
expected, he anchored with the Nautilus in com- 
pany, in Tangier bay — the circular battery at the 
town W. 1-2 S. 1 1-2 miles distant. Here he re- 
mained, only changing his gronnd once to be 
nearer the town, until peace was concluded. He 
was joined in the afternoon of the 6th by the fri- 
gates New* York and John Adams. The ship was 
kept constantly cleared for action, and the men at 
quarters night and day. On the 6tb, his Majesty 
arrived with a great body of troops, horse and 
foot, estimated at five thousand, who encamped 
on the beach opposite the squadron. 

The Commodore was careful to order the ship 
dressed, and a salute of 21 guns, which was return- 
ed from the fort with an equal number, as was the 
salute of the other frigates in the morning fol* 
lowing. 

A present of bullocks, sheep and fowls, was 
ordered for the squadron, as a token of the Em* 
peror's good will. 
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Od the 8th, the Ea»peror, with his court and a 
targe body of troops, visited the batteries on the 
bay for the purpose of viewiog*tbe United States' 
squadron, when the ^Constitution saluted ag^ 
with twenty-one guns-^a complement with which 
his Majesty was very much gratified. The pre- 
sent arriving at the same time, it was acknow- 
ledged by three guns, according to Moorish cus*' 
torn. The following day the consul gave notice, 
that the Emperor had given orders to the GoVf 
ernor of Mogadore, for the release of the Amer* 
ican brig detained in that place, and that Monday 
was appointed for giving an audience to the Com- 
modore and consul. 

On the day assigned, the 1 1th, the Commodore, 
accompanied by Colonel Lear, Mr. Morris, as 
secretary, and two midshipmen, landed at Tan- 
gier for the proposed audience. He believed 
there was no danger in landing ; but be express- 
.'d bis desire, that if he should be forcibly detaijied, 
Uie commanding officer on board should not en- 
ter into treaty for his release, but open a fire upon 
the town. They were ushered into the presence 
of the sovereign through a double file of guarda. 
The Commodore, at the entrance, was requested, 
according to Moorish custom, in sucii cas^ to 
lay aside his side arms. He said hj^ ipust comply 
with the custom of bis own countiy, and retain 
them, which was allowed. On coming into the 
imperial presence, the emperor expressed much 
sorrow that any diflerence had arisen, for he was 
at peace with the United States. He disavowed 
liaving given any hostile orders ; said he would 
restore all American vessels and property detain- 
ed in consequence of any act of his governors, 
and renew and confirm the treaty made with his 
father in 1786. The Commodore and Consul, on 
the part of the United States, promised tbs^t the 
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vessels and property of the Emperor should be 
restored, and the orders of capture revoked. The 
-CJommodore received a formal ratification of the 
treaty of 1786, and a letter of friendship and 
peace to the President, signed by the Emperor. 
Thus by the happy union of prudence and ener- 
gy, our affairs with this piratical despot were 
placed in a better condition than before the va- 
riance. 

The Commodore having nothing to fear from 
Morocco, was at liberty to direct his principal 
attention to Tripoli. The season, however, was 
too far advanced for active and permanent ope-- 
rations against the enemy. Yet this officer did 
not indulge himself in repose, or suffer his forces 
to be idle. In cruising, where they necessarily 
at this time of year encountered a rough sea and 
tempestous weather, in supplying convoy, and in 
mair^taining the blockade of Tripoli, when prac- 
ticable, the squadron was fully and arduously em- 
ployed. The Philadelphia and Vixen had beea 
- ordered to the coast of Tripoli. The Commodore 
now formally declared the blockade of that place^ 
and sent notice of the fact to the ministers and 
consuls of the United States, to be communicated 
to the respective neutral powers. — He found it 
expedient to go to Cadiz, in order to make up 
iiis complement of men, and procure a few sup- 
plies not to be obtained at that time at Gibraltar. 
He returned from Cadiz on the 6th of November^ 
and, after making a suitable disposal of his force^ 
proceeded to Algiers, where he was to leave 
Colonel Lear, the Consul general. On the 22d 
he sailed from Algiers for Syracuse; and on bis 
voyage was informed of the disastrous loss of the 
Philadelphia, Captain William Bainbridge. The 
following is a brief account of that melancholy 
event. On the 31st of October, after pursuing a 

25* 
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Tripoline corsair till she came to seyeo fatbomf 
water, in beating off she ran on a rock, not laid 
down in any chart, about four and a half miles 
from the town. Every eiertion to get lier off 
proved ineffectual. Meanwhile she was attacked by 
numerous gun- boats, which she withstood for four 
hours, whilst the careening of the ship made the 
guns totally useless. A reinforcement comiog off 
and no possible means of resisting them appes^iig, 
the Captain submitted to the horrid necessity of 
striking to his barbarous enemy. In forty-eight 
hours, the wind blowing in shore, the Tripolitaos 
were able to get uff the frigate, and having raised 
her guns, towed her into the harbour. The Cem« 
modore apprehended the worst from this dimina* 
tion of his force ; a war with Tunis, and perhaps 
^itii Algiers ; at least a protraction of the present 
war. He was, however, induced to hope, that 
government would repair this loss by another 
frigate in the spring, and would also furnish hki 
with more small vessels or gun -boats. 

On the 14th of December, he sailed with the 
£nterprise, on a winter cruise, amidst boisterous 
weather ; for many days it blew a gale. On the 
morning of the 23d, the Enterprise captured a 
jketcb in sight of Tripoli. She was under Turkish 
colours, and navigated bv Turks and Greeks; 
but had on board two Tripolitan officers of dis- 
tinction, a son of one of the officers, a number 
of Tripoline soldiers, and forty or more blacks, 
men and women, slaves belonging to the Bashaw 
and his subjects. He at first determined to release 
the vessel and men claimed by the Turkish Cap^- 
tain, and retain the Tripolines, about 60 in number, 
as prisoners ; hoping they would afford an advan» 
tage in negotiation, and perhaps be exchanged 
for some of our countrymen. But before this 
determinatioa was executedi he asc^tuned itaut 
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the Captain bad been active in taking tbe Phila-^ 
<lelphia. Having received on board this very 
Tt^Sfiel one hondred Tripolitans, armed with swotxU 
and muskets, and substituted tbe colours of tbe 
enemy for bus own, he assaulted tbe frigate, and 
«rhen sbe was boarded, plundered the officers. — 
He bad, tberelbre, no besitation in retaining tbe 
vessel. As she was sot in a condition to be sent 
to tke United Stales, be transmitted her papers t^ 
govemment, and sometime after bad ber apprais* 
^, and took her into the service as tbe ketch In* 
Urepid. 

February tbe 3d, 1804, JUeutenant Stephen 
Decatur, with seventy volunteers in tbe Intrepid, 
and accompanied by the Syren, sailed for Tri- 
poli, with a view to destroy the frigate Pbiladel^ 
phia. On the 16th the service was accomplished 
ID the most gallant maimer. Lieutenant Decatur 
entered tbe harbour^ Tripoli inthenigbt; and 
laying his vessel along side tbe frigate, boarded 
aind carried her against all opposition. Tbe as-^ 
sailants then set fire to ber afid Jeft ber. Sbe 
was soon in a complete blase^ and was totally 
consumed. 

From this time till the bombardment of Tripo* 
U, the Commodore was occupied in keeping up 
the blockade vi' the barbour, and in making pre<^ 
parations for an attack. He took the utmost 
pains (to convey supplies and information to Cap* 
tain Baiobridge, and his officers and men ; and 
after a time, by means of the good offices of Sir 
Alexander Ball, succeeded. He tried several 
times to negotiate for a ransom and treaty ; but 
tbe demands of the regency were sometimes ridi« 
culouBly estra?agant, and when lowest, beyond 
4vhat he thought himself permitted to accede to. 
The designs of warfare he had entertained were 
lihecked 1:^ a soUcilude for the release of fats. 
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coiinlrymen ; though he may by some persons, 
pei'liaps, be thouj^ht to have indulged too far his 
aversion to the payment of a considerable ransom. 
He found himself able to make their situation as 
comfortable as the nature of it would admit ; and 
he believed that the infliction of suffering and 
terror when the time should come upon the enemy, 
would nut produce any long continued aggra- 
vation of the evils of their condition, whilst it 
would essentially serve his country. Indeed after 
the destruction of the Philadelphia, the Bashaw 
at first affected to avenge himself by a severer 
treatment of the captives ; but this was not long 
persisted in. 

When the first consul of France, in March, at 
the instance of Mr. Livingston, directed his com^ 
missary at this regency to mediate for their re- 
lease, Mr. Beaussier undertook the office, and an- 
nounced to the Commodore, that one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, with some usual gra- 
tuities, would probably effect the object, and that 
perhaps a cartel for the exchange of prisoners 
migiit be negotiated, which would reduce the 
sum. The Commodore did not think himself 
authorized to agree to these terms, and never 
would go beyond eighty thousand f not that the 
amount was important, except on principal-, and 
as it might affect our relations with the other 
Barbary powers. From first to last, it was a point 
of hon4mr with the Bashaw, not to give up the 
American captives for a less sum than had been 
usually received from most of the powers of Eu- 
rope, in similar cases. But he was glad at last to 
accept of sixty thousand dollars, satisfied no doubt, 
that our naval armament would be coeval at least 
with bis hostility, if not at all times equally ac- 
tive and formidable ; but especially at that mo- 
ment apprehensive that his brother's Genera^ 
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£aton,. if notdUarmed by negotiutton would re« 

mstate Hamet in the sovereignty of Tripoli. 

• On the, first of April, the Coxnoiodore went to 

display his force at Tunis; where he found a 

Tripoli ne polacre dismantled, having been block-' 

aded for sixteen days by Captain Decatur, The 

Bey of Tunis had, foif' some time, been uneasy, at 

his treaty with the United States, and insisted that 

the Commodore should land and satisfy him for 

4&onfte property alleged to be unlawfully seized by 

the former squadron. The Commodore made 

answer that it was not his business, and that he 

must put to sea. He found it necessary to watch 

Tunis during the whole of his command. In the 

spring, be. took another prize, a Tripoline ; and 

upon the presumption of her being coodemoed^ 

[ she was estimated, equipped, put in commissioOi 

[ and called the Scourge. 

I Finding that the expected force did. not arrive 
' from the United States, our officer resolved to eo- 
^ deavour to make some use of the friendship of Na- 
ples. Although he was without diplomatic au*- 
^ thority, the minister, General Acton, from person- 
l al regard and good will to the service, favoured 
^ his application to the king,, and the Commodore 
^ obtained as a friendly loan to the United States, 
|; six gun boats and two bomb vessels, completely 
^J fitted for service, also liberty to ship twelve or 
fifteen Neapolitans to serve under our flag ia each 
t boat. 

' With this addition to his armament, on the 21st 

P July, he joined the detachment off Tripoli, where 
his force consisted of the Constitution, 44 guns, 
[. the brigs Argus and Syren, 18 guns each, the 
', Scourge — the ^ijfeooners Vixen and Nautilus, 16 
^ guns each, and the Enterprise, 14. 
^^ The enemy had on his castle and several bat- 

J teries, one hundred and fifteen guns 5 fifty-five of 
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which were heavy battering brass cannmi; tbe 
others long eighteen and twelve pounders ; nine- 
teen gun-boats, with each a long brass eighteen 
or twenty- four pounder in the bow, and two bow- 
itzers abaft. He had two schooners of eight goiH 
each, a brig of ten, and two gallles, having each 
fou.* guns. In addition to the ordinary Torkisii 
garrison, stationed upon the fortifications, and 
the crews of the boats and armed vessels compa- 
ted at about three thousand, the Bashaw had call* 
ed in to tlie defence of the city more than twenty 
thousand Arabs. 

On the 3d of August, the squadron was at nooo, 
within two or three miies of their batteries. Tbe 
Commodore observing that several of tbe enemy's 
boats had taken a station without the reef of 
rocks, which covers the entrance of the harbouTf 
about two miles from its bottom, resolved to take 
advantage of this circumstance, and made sign^ 
for the squadron to come within speaking dis* 
tance, when he communicated to the several com- 
manders his intention of attacking the shipping 
and batteries. The gun and mortar boats w^e 
immediately manned and prepared to cast off. At 
half past one o'clock the squadron ^tood for tbe 
batteries — at two, cast off the gun^boats ; -at half 
past two, signal for the bombs and boats to ad- 
vance and attack, and in fifteen minutes after, sig- 
nal was given for general action. It was com- 
menced by the bombs throwing shells into the 
town. In an instant the enemy's lines opened 
a tremendous fire from not less than two hundred 
guns, which was promptly returned by the whole 
squadron, now within musket shot of the principal 
batteries. 

At this moment Captain Decatur, with three 
gun-boats attacked the enemy's eastern divisioo 
consisting of nine. Ue was soon in the centre of 
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them, and the fire of grape, langrage and mus- 
Js^eiry was changed to a deadly personal combat 
^with the bayonet, spear, sabre and tomahawk. It 
i^ould be impossible in our narrow limits to enter 
iiito a detail of the gallant exploits of our coun- 
trymen upon this trying occasion. The Turks 
fou^t with desparation, Decatur took two of 
their boats, in which there were thirty-three offi- 
cers and men killed, and twenty-seven made pri- 
soners, of whom nineteen were severely wounded. 
Lieutenant Trippe boarded one of the large 
. boats with only a midshipman, Mr. Jonathan Hen- 
ley, and nine men. His boat falling off before 
any more could join him, he was left to conquer 
or perish, with the fearful odds of eleven to thirty- 
six. In a few minutes, however, the enemy was 
subdued ; fourteen of them lost their lives and 
twenty^two submitted to be prisoners ; Lieutenant 
• Trippe received eleven sabre wounds, some of 
^hich were deep and dangerous. Mr. Henley 
at ibis rencountre displayed a valour joined to a 
coolness that would have honoured a veteran. 
Lieutenant Bainbridge had his lateen yard shot 
r ^way, which baffled his utmost exertions to get 
along side the enemy's boats; but his active and 
well directed fire within musket shot was very ef- 
fective. 

Captain Somers was not able to fetch far 
enough to windward to co-operate with Decatur. 
But he bore down upon the leeward division of 
the enemy, and with his single boat within pistol 
shot attacked five full manned boats, defeated 
and drove them in a shattered condition, and 
with the loss of many lives under shelter of the 
rocks. 

The two bomb vessels kept their station, al- 
though often covered with the spray of the sea oc- 
casioned by the enemy's shot. They kept up a con- 
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6taDt fire, and threw a great number of shells into 
the town. Five of the enemy's ^on-boats laA 
two gallies composing their centre ilivisien, sta* 
iioned within the rocks, joined by the boats whick 
had been tiriven in, and reinforced, twice atteosp- 
ted .to row out and surround eur gun-boats ani 
prizes. They were as often foiled by the vigiiaBoe 
of the Comn[)odol*e, who gave signal to the brigi 
and schooners to cover them, winch was prossptly 
attended to by theee vessels^ atl of which weee 
gallantly conducted, and annoj^ the eneftiy ex- 
ceedingly. The fire of the Constitution had its 
ample share in this bombardflnent. It kept the 
' flotilla in constant disorder, and 'produced no id- 
coosiderabte efiect on shore. 

At half pa-^ four, the wind inclining to the 
laortbward, and at ^he same time the enemy's flo- 
tilla baring retreated behitid coverts, whi<^ shield- 
ed them Crom our shot, whilst ^our people wepe 
necessarily much exhausted by two hours and a 
half severe cKeitiom, signal was given for the gun- 
boats and bombs to retire from action ; and iis- 
mediately after for the brigs and schooners to 
take the gun-boats and their pri^s in tow^, whicb 
•was handsomelif executed, the whole covered by 
a heavy fire rrom the Constitirtion. In ifleea 
minutes, the whole squadron was out of the reach 
of the enemy's shot, and the Commodi»xie hauled 
off to give tow to the bomb-ketches. 

On board 'the frigate not a man was liiUcd.— 
The other vessels and boats sufiered in their rig* 
vging and had sundry men wounded, but lost none 
exeept Lieutenant Decatur, the brother of tbe 
Captain Detatur, do conspicuous in this war. Se- 
veral circumstances explain this impunity of our 
squadron. Where the engi^ement was close as 
with the 'boats, tlie impetuosity of the attack as 
wey as our more dexterous use of the weapons of 
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liestriictioii overpowered and appalled flie ene- 
:my. Tbe barbariaiiit are unskilful gunners. The 
fihower of grs^-shot annoyed and discomposed 
^lem in tbe application of what little skill they 
•possessed. 

Very difierei^t was the result of tihis canflict to 
^e enemy* The Amerkan fire was not an empty 
p^al, but a messenger of death in eyery direc^ 
tioD* The three captured boats had one hundred 
ancl three aien on board, forty-seven of whom 
w^re killed, twenty-six wounded, and thirty only 
]^emained fit for duty. Three other boats were 
sunk with tt\eir entire crews, and the decks of their 
vessels in the harbour were swept of numbers.— 
Man}' guns of the forts were dismounted and the 
town wa^ considerably damaged. 

This att^u:k on Tripoli displayed, in a» emineal 
degree, the penetration and energy of the Com- 
modore, and his power of iitfusing his own spirit 
of herofsm into his officers aod men. This achieve- 
tiient, as might be expected, made a powerfui 
iinpressioA on the mind of the enemy. The burn- 
4fig of the Philadelphia eoutd not fail to make 
tbe Bashaw and. his people apprehend something 
serious from tbe present Commander. Wheit 
the squadron was %e^n standing in, however, he 
affected contempt, and surveying thetn from his 
l^riace, observed, " they will mafk their distance' 
for tacking 5 they are a sort of Jews, who have 
no notion of fighting.'* The palace and terraces^ 
of the bouses were covered with spectators, to 
sset the chastisement tlie Bashaw's boats would 
^ve the squadi^ow, if they approached f:oo near. 
This eXulta4So» wa« very transient ; for the battle 
ij^as scarcely joined, w5ieH no one was seen off 
irfiore, except on the batteries. Ati intelligent of- 
ficer of t!ie PWfedefpMa, then in cap^vity, ,ob- 
served^ that the Turk^ asfce# if tho«e meh, thfit 
VOL. I. 26 
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£Migbt so, were Americans or iafersals in Ghristim 
shape, sent to destroy the sons of the prophet. 

On the 5lh of Aqgast, the Conmodore prevai- 
ed on a French privateer, which had left Tripofi 
that morning, to return with fomteen wounded 
Tripolines, whose wounds had been carefollj 
dressed, and whom the Commodore sent with a 
letter to the Bashaw's minister. These prison- 
ers, it is said, informed the Prince that the Amer* 
icans in battle were fiercer than lions ; but in the 
treatment of their captives were even more kind 
than Musselmen. Oo the 7th the privateer re- 
turned with a letter from the French consul, sig- 
nifying, that (be Bashaw had very much lowered 
his tone ; and would probably treat on reasonable 
terms. But nothing satisfactory being proposed 
by the enemy, and the terms intimated being high- 
er than the Commander was authorised to make, 
he prepared for a second attack. At half past 
two the assault was ipade. Within two houris six 
of the seven guns were silenced. Forty-eight 
shells and about five hundred round shot, twenty- 
ibur pounders, were thrown into the town and bat- 
teries, when between .five and six p. m. the squa- 
dron retired from action. During the engage- 
ment, the enemy's gun-boats and gallies manoeu- 
vred to gain a position to cut ofi* the retreat of 
ours; but the larger vessels were so arranged as 
to defeat their design. The loss, this day, was 
twenty-two killed and six wounded, two of them 
mortally. 

At eight in the evening, the John Adams, Cap- 
tain Chauncey, joined the squadron. By him, 
the Commodore had the first official notice, that 
four frigates were on their passage to reinforce his 
detachment. At the same time also, he learned, that 
by the appointment of a senior officer to one of 
the frigates, he would be superseded in the com- 
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fnand. The government were highly satisfied 
^vith the Commodore, but they had not a sufficient 
number of Captains, juniors to Preble, to supply 
all the frigates sent out ; and they did not think 
. the saving of his feelings would justify the crea- 
tion of any others. Had they, however, known 
or anticipated his brilliant success at this time, 
they would probably have ventured upon promo- 
ting one or two of the gallant Lieutenants in the 
Mediterranean, in order to keep the Commodore 
in the chief command. 

As the frigates were to sail, four days after the 
John Adams, further operations were suspended 
in expectation of their arrival. No assistance 
could be received from this frigate, as her guns 
had been stowed by the kelson^ and their car- 
riages put away into the other frigates, to make 
room for her cargo, she being sent out as a trans- 
port. 

On the 9th, Commodore Preble, in the brig 
Argus, reconnoitered the harbour. The next 
day, a flag of truce was seen flying on the castle. 
The Commodore sent a boat on shore, which was 
not permitted to land, but returned with a letter 
from the French Consul advising the Commodore 
that the Bashaw would accept five hundred dol- 
lars each for the ransom of the prisoners and ter- 
minate the war without any consideration or an- 
nuity for peace. 

The amount of the demand was ^bout one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, which the Com- 
modore rejected, but for the sake of the captives, 
and to save the further efllusion of blood, ofiered 
eighty thousand, and ten thousand for presents. 
After beginning to treat with the French comniis- 
sary general, the Bashaw suspended the negotia- 
tion, saying he would wait the result of another 
attack. On the night of the 25d; the iK>mb ves- 
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«eb under protection of the gun-boats were s€ft 
io to bombard the town. The bombardmeBl 
commenced at two a. m. and continued till daj 
light^ but, as it was subsequently ascertained, wit^ 
out much effect. 

On the 27tb) the weather proving favourable, 
the Commodore stood in for Tripoli, and an* 
chored his ship two miles N. by £. froin Fort 
£nglibh ; the light vessels keeping under way.<- 
A number of his officers and many of the seamas 
being employed in the boats, Captain Cbauneej 
and several of his officers with about seventy sea- 
men, volunteered their servicea oo board the 
Constitution. 

The gtiO'boata accompanied by the Siren, Ar< 
gU9, Vixen, Nautilus, ilnterprise, and boats of 
the squadron, anchored at three in the naoraiog 
within pistol shut of the enemy's lines, whh springs 
on their .cables, and commenced a brisk fire oa 
their shipping, town, batteries, smd castle, which 
was warmly returned. The ships' boats remained 
with the gun-boats to assist in boarding the flotil- 
la in case it should come out, and the brigs and 
schooners were kept under way to harass the 
enemy or to assist the gun-*boats. At day-light, 
apprehensive that the ammunition in the gun- 
boats, must be nearly exhausted, the Commodore 
weighed anchor, and made signal for the gun- 
boats to retire from action. When arrived within 
a sure distance, he opened his battery with round 
and grape shot, upon thirteen gun*boats and gal- 
l|es, which were closely engaged with ours ; sunk 
one of them ; disabled two, and put the rest to 
flight. He continued running in,, until within 
inusket shot of the batteries ; when he hove to, 
fired three hundred round shot, besides grape and 
canuister, into the Bashaw's castle, the town and 
batteries. He silenced the castle, and two of Che 
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Watteries, and a little after six hauled off. Tbe 
gUDjJboats fired four hundred round shot, besidfls. 
grape and cannister, with evident effect. 

The French commissary now renewed the ne- 
gotiation for peace ; but it was broken off in con- 
sequence, as he thought, of one of the squadron 
approaching the harbour as a cartel, which be 
said was interpreted by the fgnorant and mis- 
trustful Bashaw as a proof of discfottragement om 
the part of the invader. 

Qn the third of September, the bomb ketches- 
being repaired, as well as the damages sustained- 
by the other vessels in the action of the 27th, the 
squadron was again rftady and disposed for ano- 
ther attack on the town and batteries. Between, 
three and four o'clock, tbe action commenced and:. 
soon became general. But the wind veering t(K 
the northward and' beginning to blow fresh at 
half post four p. m. he gave signal to retire from/ 
action under cover of the Constitution* In this^ 
engagement, although the frigate and vessels 
were much damaged, not a man was lost. The 
bomb vessels commanded by Lieutenant Robin- - 
son, bad all her shrouds shot away, and was so^ 
shattered in the hull as to be kept above, waters 
with difficulty. The Argus received*, a thirty .two. 
pound shot in her hull, which cut, away a bower . 
cable, as it entered, and which so ch^ick^d its velon- 
city, that it fell upon deck without doing injury. 

The Commodore had,.for sotme tinie, contem-^^^ 
plated sending a fire ship into the harbour to des- 
troy the iiotilla, and; at the same time, throw a. 
quantity of shells iato.the town. Captain Somers 
volunteered in this service, and>vith ibe assistance 
of Lieutenants Wadswortb and Mael, fitted out 
tlie ketch Intrepid for this expedition. An hun- 
dred barrels of gun-powder, and one hundred andT. 
ft'ty fixed shells were placed in the hold, with fu- , - 

27* 
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set and combustibles so applied as to fire tbeoi 
witbout endangering the retreat of the adventa- 
rers. On the eveniue of 4tb September, Captaio 
Somers chose two |a$t rowing boats Sroai the 
squadron to bring off the people, after baviag 
fired the vessek Bis own boat was nsaoned by 
four seamen from the Nsiutilus, with Liieutenant 
Wadsworth, and six men from the Constitutioo. 
At eight, tliey parted from the squadron and stood 
into the harbour^ convoyed by the Argus^ Vixen 
and Nautilus, to within a short distance of Ihe 
batteries. Having gained tjie inner harbour,, and 
got near to the point of destination, she was boards 
ed and carried by two gallies of one hundred men 
each. At this moment, she exploded* The effect 
was awful. Every battery was silenced and no4 
a gun was fired afterwards, during the night — 
Captain Somers is said to have declared to m 
friend, thait ii^ case he should be boarded, hd 
would not be captured. There is every reason ta 
believe, that on the enemy proving successful, thioi 
Captain seized a quick match and touched a train^ 
which communicated instant fire to the mine — hf 
which he and his campanions found, with the eae- 
my, a common death* 

Nothing occurred after this^ till the two sq«iar 
drons joined on the 9th of September. Here enr 
ded Mr. Preble's command, so honourable to. 
Iiimself, and iu both its immediate and dj^tani con- 
sequences important to his country. 

^11 joined in the suffi*age to the distingaished 
iperits of the Commodore. His holiness the Pope„ 
i^ said to have remarked that he bad done mort 
towards humbling the anti-c;hristian barbarians on 
that coast, than all th^ christian states had ever 
done. Sir Alexander Ball» in a letter of September 
90th, said " I beg to. repeat my congratulatioi^ oa 
thK services ^og, h^y? j:Qad(eired ygii^ QoyiDU^]) 9»it 



batr-breadth escapes you have had in setting 

9 distioguisfaed example. Tbeir bravery and eii'> 

^erprise are w^>rthy a great aiid rising natioa.-— 

if i were tq ofier my opinioa^ it would be thai you 

liave done well iu4 to purchase a peace with the 

enemy. A few brave men bave^ iadeed, beeo sa- 

crificed^ but ihey could not have fallen io a better 

cause, and I even eonceive it advisable to risk 

more Uvea ratker tbar> to subniU to teinas, which 

xaigbt encourage the Barbary states to add fresh 

demands, aod insults." 

After th^ squadron joined, the Comwodore ol>- 
tained leave to rctaira home, which be was the 
isore willing to= do, as it would gjvve the coamuiad 
of a fr%ate to Captain Decatisr. The otfKrers 
joined in aa address to their la^e CcMBtmAmder, 
containing the^ strongest expressions of attaebniewl 
and respect The Congress of ihe Umted States 
^oted the ihaoks of the oatioii anti an emblematic 
aal medal, which, were presenled by the P^r^iittdeD^ 
with enikpbatic declarations o£ esilseem and dAmh* 
satioo. 

When the Commodore returned, he was ireceiv* 
ad and treated every where with dislifigwfibed at- 
tention. His couatry men shcMi^d, tha^ they wer^ 
woud of his fame, and gratefal for his serviees^-^ 
From, tbi&tiHie>be was much eo»suUe4 and enH> 
ployed by the goyeroiaent iq the mana^meot et 
their naval eoocerai^-— peaee was the next yeatr 
made witbTripoti^ and the prisoners ransomed—^ 
9fMi our na^y was not again acdered abro^ 

In, the latter part of the yeaw 1806^ tiae healdtf 
oC Hf. Preble began to decline. It was Ihe saoies 
complainti a doUUity ot the digestive organs^ narr* 
det which be wa6 neav sinking a few yeacsbefofle&i 
For many n^omlbs^ ho struggled wLbh his dtsord«9^ 
igckilgin^ a hope of irecoyering till within ten> da(jp» 
of his de«tb, Tladiog that the iaveteracQi a£ hisj 
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malady bid defiance to medical skill, he resolved 
•D a water excursion as a last experiment. Oa 
Sunday the 9th of August, 1807, he went on board 
a packet and stood out to sea, but finding* no re- 
lief, he returned on the Thursday following, sen- 
sible that the hour of bis dissolution was approach- 
ing. In the Tiew of this event he displayed that 
fortitude, which became bis character, and his 
exit was in full correspondence With his life. He 
breathed his last on Tuesday the 25th of August, 
1807, in the 46th year of his age. The inhabi- 
tants of Portland united in every mark of respect 
to his remains. On the day of his funeral, busi- 
ness was suspended, the colours were displayed 
at half mast from the shipping in the harbour, 
and he was interred with military honours and 
the ceremonies of religion and masonry. 

On the intelligence of his death reaching Wash* 
ington, the firing of minute guns and other marks 
of naval mourning were ordered in testimony of 
the honour due to the memory of a patriot and 
hero ; a^id of the unfeigned sorrow produced by 
his death. ^ 

The person, air, and countenance of Commo-- 
dore Preble answered to bis character. His fea- 
tures expressed strong passions along with manly- 
and generous feelings. His attitude was erect,', 
yet easy and natural, his step firm, and bis whole, 
appearance and port were noble and command-* 
ing. In the calm of domestic life and society of 
bis equals he was placid and aflfecttonate-; . in the 
exercise of authority perempertory and rigid. 
But though he made himself feared, and might be 
thought sometimes imperious and severe, yet he 
retaiiit^d a strong 'interest in the affections of hir 
officers and men, who were convinced of the good-' 
ness of his disposition and the sincerity of hi^ 
friendship. 
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COMMODORE 

THOMAS TRUXTUN. 

Tu£ father of Captain Truxtun was an eminent 
unsellor of the bar, in the then colony of New- 
York, and resided on Long or Nassau Island, 
vtrhere the Commodore was born on the 17th of 
February, 1755. Having lost his father at an 
early age, be was placed under the care of John 
T*roup, Esq. of Jamaica, Long Island, a gentle* 
man well known in the annals of the war between 
S^rance and England, preceding the American 
2*evolution. The sea was his favourite element. 
At twelve years of age, he first embarked in bis 
naval career, under a Captain Joseph Holmes, in 
tbe ship Pitt, bound for Bristol, England. The 
is€:it year, be sailed under a Captain Chambers, 
in the Loudon trade. While yet in bis novitiate 
he was impressed on board of an English ship of 
war of sixty-four guns, during tbe dispute with 
Spain,, about the Falkland Islands, from which 
ship he was afterwards released, through the in- 
fluence of some friends in power. The Commanr 
der of his Britannic Majesty's ship, Prudent, from 
which be was discharged, used every persuasion 
to induce him to remain in the service of the 
crown, with the strongest assurances, that every 
exertion should be used for his speedy promotion, 
but without effect, as he immediately returned to 
the ship and service from which he had been im- 
pressed. 

In the beginning of the revolutionary struggle 
he forthwith embarked in tbe cause of the colo- 
nies, against the unjust oppression of Great Bri- 
tain, and early in 1775 had the command of an 
armed vessel, with which he cruised against the 
enemy with great success. In thes^ cruises, tbe 
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United States were mach benefitted by the quaii-' 
titles of powder, which were found on board hb 
prizes, of which articles they were greatly in want. 
Towards the close of the same year, when on a 
Toyage to St. Eustatia, a Dutch island in the West 
Indies, in a letter of marque, of which he was half 
owner, he was captured off the Island of St. Chris- 
topher's, has vesssel condemned, and himself re- 
leased under the pi*ovisions of the general res-. 
training act, of the British Parliament. From St 
Christopher's, he went to St. £ustatia, and thence 
to Philadelphia. His next cruise was in the capaci^ 
ty of first Lieutenant of the private armed ship, 
Congress, which was just equipping for sea. 
During the early part of the winter, of 1776, this 
Tessel, in company with another private armed 
vessel, called the Chance, fitted out, at the same 
time, made several prizes off the Havanna, which 
were very valuable home bound Jamaica ships, 
going through the Gulph of Florida. He, as prize- 
master, brought one of them safe into the port of 
Bedford, Massachusetts. In June of the same yeaf, 
while the harbor of New-York was blockaded by 
the British fleet, previous to its evacuation by the 
Americans, he made his way to sea, through the 
Long Mand Sound, in a vessel called the Inde- 
pendence, fitted out by himself and Isaac Sears, 
'^Isq. and placed under his command. Off the 
Azores or Western Isles, he made several prizes, 
of which three were large and valuable ships, 
foriQing a part of the windward island fleet, under 
convoy. One of these prizes carried more guns 
and men than his vessel. The proud Englishmen, 
notwithstanding their vaunted natural prowess, 
were obliged to strike their colours to an inferior 
force. Truxtun next directed his course to the 
British channel, in the ship Mars, of twenty guns, 
where be made a number of prizes, several of 
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which he sent into ^niberon bay.- Tbe French 

court from a desire to lessen the strength of 

a rival power, had for some time lent a secret 

aid to the revolting colonies, yet it had not man^ 

ifested their hostile intentions so openly as to in<* 

diice the recal of the British minister from Ver« 

sailles. Hence, upon tbe reception of these prizes, 

into a French port, the British ambassador, Lord 

Stormont, made a strong remonstrance to the 

cabinet, protesting against the admission of Ame- 

r4can armed vessels and prizes into, the ports of 

France, but without effect. Truxtun, after this 

cruise, domiciliated himself in. Philadelphia, from 

which port he sailed during the remainder of the 

war, commanding vessels, of which he was in gen- 

etal p^rt owner. His cruises were generally 

successful. 

When commanding the St. James, of 20 guns, 
and one hundred men, on a voyage to France with 
Thomas Barclay, Esq. the Consul General from 
the revolted colonies to that country, a passenger 
on board, he fell in with a British private ship 
of war, mounting 32 guns and a proportionate 
number of men, consequently nearly double his 
force. After a severe and close engagement, ihe 
enemy was obliged to sheer off, and was afterwards 
towed into New- York in a very crippled state. 
. The late Secretary of the navy, William Jones, 
Esq. acted as Captain Truxtun's third Lieutenant, 
and conducted himself during the whole engage- 
ment with such distinguished bravery that he was* 
shortly after promoted to a first Lieutenancy; In 
this vessel, Truxtun returned safe to Philadelphia 
witb-a most valuable cargo. He used every means, 
in his power to harass the enemy on the ocean, 
during every period of tbe war, and constantly 
evinced the most consummate skill and undaunted 
oourage ; and bis exertions were almost universally 
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crowned with complete soccets. lit likewise, is 
two instances, distinguished himself on land. 

On the return of peace, he continoed his pro- 
fessional pursuits betfveen this country, £urope 
and Asia until 1794, when the lowermg appear- 
ances of our affairs with Great Britain, in 'coose>' 
quence of the conduct of her naval Cotmnaiiden^ 
under the celebrated Com order of Council in 
1793, induced the establishment of a navy, which 
they could then do, witlioot infracting the treaty 
of Peace, which prohibited tbeai from soch an at- 
tempt for twelve years. The term of probtbitioa 
had just expired. General Washington, then 
President, by adv^ice and consent of the Senate, 
appointed him Captain of one of the ux ships of 
war, which had been ordered to be kuittl But 
the buildingof these vessels was suspended, inccM>> 
- sequence of the treaty of I79i$. On the abroga- 
tion of tbe consular convention with France in ttie 
year 1776, during the administratfon of Mr» John 
Adams, Captain Truxtbn was direcled to superin- 
tend thie building of tbe frigate Constellation at 
Baltimore, q{ which he was appointed Comman* 
der. This vessel was one of the first whkh pat to 
sea in consequence of the hostile attitndd assumed 
by tbe United States towards the French repnb- 
lic. His orders were to cruise in the West India 
seas for the protection of American property.— 
the atfa of February, 1799, be fell in with the 
French frigate, L'Insargente, Captain Barreau, 
qS the island o£ St. Nevi$. With thia vessel, he 
ooflimenced a«evere engag^ement, which lasted for 
an hour and a quarter, when the FrenehCDmi 
stmch ; but nn^i ontil his ship had become a ff>ere 
wreck. The CansteHation, mounting thirty-sit 
guns and a proportionate crew, lost iit thie efh 
garment, only m^ man trilled and two wovrndedp 
whilt the km on beard the Insurgenie^ moottChig 
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rty-ifour gunS) with foiir hundred aiid seventeen 
vnen, was twenty killed and forty-four woufi led. 
T^ith his firize, he put iuto Basse Terre, St. Chris* 
Gopher's, where he refitted and returned to AraT- 
Ka. This was the first aocion, which had taken 
place since the commencement of the disturbance 
between the United States and France. The fame 
of the achievement w:^s blazoned abroad, both in 
£urope and America, and produced the Commo- 
<lore the most flattering marks of distinction.-^ 
The merchants at Lloyd's Coffee House, London, 
sent him a present of a service of silver plate with 
a -suitable device, valued at upwards of six hun<- 
dred guineas. The captive Commander, in a let- 
ter to the Commodore, while he lamented the 
unhappy posture of affairs between the two coun- 
tries, expressed himself as being well pleased, that 
the chances of war had thrown him into such gal- 
lant and brave hands, and thanked the Commo- 
dore for bis generous conduct.towards himself and 
liis crew. 

During his cruise he capti^red many private 
armed and other vessels, and completely cleared 
those seas, of the French^lPi^isers, by which so 
maay depredations had been committed on the 
American and English commerce in that quarter. 
1 While our other vessels of war^ were busily en- 
gaged in convoying (he American commerce, the 
Conimodore, (a title acquired by covirtesy, as the 
laws of the ITnited States know of no such officer) 
lieard inJanuaiy, 1800, that the French ship of 
war .La Vengeance, mounting* 54 ^ns, with a 
complement of. 500 men, was lying at Guadaloupe 
with troops and several general officers on board, 
intending to put to sea. He immediately Chan- 
ged his cruising ground, and endeavoured to fall 
in with her, and, if possible, to bring her to ac- 
. Hon. The^ superiority of her force was, in a great 
VOL. I. 27 
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neasure, coanterbalftiH:ed by a coinpleiiieiit af 
too many men and a number of troops. 

On the first of February, his wishes were g^ra* 
tified, as he descried her on the morning of that 
day, and after twelve hour's cha^ brought her to 
action. In consequence of having too many troops 
and a great number of officers on board, the 
French Commander was unwilUog to risk a com- 
bat, but the intentions of his gallant antagonist 
were very different An engagement took place^ 
and after a close action of nearly five hours, the 
Frenchman was silenced. During a squall, while 
the Americans were busily engaged in clearing 
their ship, the French Captain effected his escape* 

This he was enabled to do by the darkness of the 
night, although prior to this circumstance, be had 
struck his colours, as he afterwards acknowledged^ 
but was induced to renew the contest, believing 
it to be the intention of his antagonist to sink* 
The Vengeance now arrived at Curracoa in a very 
shattered condition, having lost in the engage* 
ment, one hundred killed and wounded, and all 
her masts and rigging being nearly shot away. 

.Congress, on tbiflUMpasion, voted Truxtun an 
emblematic medal, rar bis gallantry and good 
conduct. m 

After Mr. Jefferson entered on the duties of the 
Presidential office, the Commodore was ordered to 
the Mediterranean. From some cause or other, he 
declined the service, and bis resignation was ac^ 
cepted, and another officer succeeded him. C<m« 
sidering his resignation as temporary, he some 
time afterwards wished to resume his naval com* 
mand, but was informed, that, as bis resignation 
had been final, his wbhes could not be gratified. 
He retired to Philadelphia, to enjoy the pleas* 
ing scenes of domestic life, until 1816, when the 
citiaeos <^ the city and county of Philadelphia 
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^-vinced their respect for his various services ren- 
dered them in the most perilous times, by electing 
liim to fill the important office of Sheriff, the du- 
limes of which he has discharged so far with gene- 
wsd satisfaction, notwithstanding* that his eleva- 
tion was opposed by party clamour and prejudice. 
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HUGH MERGER. 

This gentleman was born io the north of Scot* 
land, at or near Aberdeen, and his education, 
which was liberal, was obtained in the University 
of that place. His profession was that of phy- 
sician, and he acted in the capacity of surgeon's- 
mate, at the memorable battle of Culloden.-— 
Soon after that event (1746) he left his native 
country and came to this. He settled in the then 
colony of Pennsylvania, and took an active pari 
in the wars of that day, carried on in the back 
parts of the settlement, against the savages. He 
viras with General Braddock in the disastrous cam- 
paign of 1755, and was thus early the companion 
in arms of the illustrious Washington. He serv- 
ed in the expeditioD tinder Colonel Armstrong, 
in the year 1756, and received a medal for his 
good conduct at the battle of Kittaning, from the 
corporation of the city of Philadelphia. This 
mark of approbation is still preserved by his chil- 
dren, as a sacred memori^ ^ of his public worth 
and private virtues. In tu^s battle, which ter- 
aninated in the defeat of the Indians and the de- 
struction of their town. General Mercer was se- 
^ verely wounded in the right arm, which was bro- 
kea. Upon that occasiQU he narrowly escaped 
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being taken prisooer, and being separated frcmi 
his party, wandered a fortnight in the wildei^ 
nesSy slaking his thirst in the brook of the (or* 
est, and subsisting on the body of a rattle-snake 
which he had k^Hed, until he reached the settled 
country. 

Being a physician be applied temporary relief 
to his wound. While wandering in the woods, 
much exhausted from loss of blood and the want 
of proper food and nourishment, and surrounded 
by hostile savages, he took refuge in a hollow 
tree which lay on the ground. In that situation 
he was, when manj of the savages came up and 
seated themselves on the tree. They remained 
there some time, and departed without discover- 
ing that a wounded soldier and foe wa^ near 
them. Genera] Mercer then endeavoured to re- 
turn by the route in which the army had advan- 
ced, and, incredible as it may appear, he reached 
Fort Cumberland, through a trackless wild, of 
more than a hundred miles, with no other nutri- 
ment than that already mentioned. 

After the peace of 1 763, doctor Mercer came 
from Pennsylvania and settled in Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; and married Isabella, the youngest 
daughter of John and Margaret Gordon. 

General Mercer was a sealous advocate for the 
rights of the colonists ; and, upon the breaking 
out of the war between them and the mother coun- 
try, was among the first who entered the revolu- 
tionary army ; he was soon afterwards honoured 
by Congress with a Brigadier-general's commission. 
For a long time previous to the American revo- 
lution, he pursued his profession as a physican, 
and had a very extensive practice. To the poor, 
he was studiously kind, often bestowing on them 
his professional attendance ; and, in his last will, 
he left it in special charge to hU executors, not to 
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vecpiire payment of the debts due by tbos^ in in* 
«i]gent circumstances ; but debts to a large amount, 
^which remained due to bim, at the time heenter- 
cd the army, by the rich and the affluent, were 
never paid ; and bis family thus deprived of the 
benefit of his earnings in this way. 

General Mercer's brigade formed a part of 
the left wing of Washington's army, in the cap* 
ture of the Hessians, at Trenton, in December^ 
1776. The battle of Pricnceton, on the morning 
of the 3d of January, 1777, was commenced by 
General Mercer, with bis column, consisting of 
about three hundred and fifty men, near Stoney- 
brook. Upon hearing the firing, General Wash- 
ington, in person, led on his force to the support 
of Mercer, with two pieces of artillery. The 
force engaged against him was the British 17th 
regiment, commanded by Colonel Mawbood.-^ 
After the third fire, in conseiqiiience of a charge 
made by the British, Mercer's corps, chiefty raw 
militia, ded in disorder. 

General Mercer made great exertions to rally 
tbem, and was much exposed to the enemy^s fire. 
His horse becoming restifi'and unmanageable, be 
dismounted, thinking he could then the mure ef- 
fectually rally his brojceo troops, but be was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, whom he resisted witb 
great determination and bravery, being over- 
powered ; then ensued the inhuman treatment he 
received.* General Washington coming up at 
this conjuncture, changed the fortune of the day« . 
After the battle of PriucetDn, General Mercer 

* Captain Leslie, of the British arniy, son of the 
earl of Leven, advanced to save General Mercer 
from the bayonets of the soldiers, and at the same 
moment received a ball wbich proved mortal. See 
TrumbuU'« painting of the Battte of Princeton. 

27* 
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Uved a week, beiug about 55 years of age, 
was attended by the worthy and patriotic doctor 
Benjamin Rush. That geHtleman, on a particu^ 
lar occasion, in Philadelphia, some years pre« 
viuus to his death, gave to one of the sons of ge- 
neral Mercer, a very interesting account of his 
father's situation at this sad and memorable 
epoch. He said that General Mercer did not ap* 
prehend so much danger from the many bayonet 
wounds he received, as from a blow, or btowsr 
with the but-end of a musket, which had been 
inflicted on his head, with fieod-iike exultation, 
by the enemy, whilst he was lying on the field of 
battle, completely in their power, and supposed 
by them to be in the last agonies of death : and 
it was the opinion of doctor Rush, also, as he 
complained much of his head, that his death was 
more immediately produced by this savage treat- 
ments He was buried at Princeton, but the body 
was, some short time after, taken from the grave 
and removed to the city of Philadelphia, where^ 
mangled as it was by the bayonet, it was exposed 
to an. exasperated and indignant army and peo* 
pie. The object in thus exposing the body ta 
public view, being intended as a just reproach on 
the British, for their barbarous treatment of a 
gallant officer whom they had in their power, 
and in violation of all tlie rules of civilized war- 
fare. The body was then interred in Christ 
Church yard, with military honours, followed bj 
at least 30,000 sympathiiiiing persons,^ and a plain 
marble slab, lately placed there, with a simple 



* An eloquent letter of condolence was written to 
Mrs. Gordon, the mother of General Mercers wi- 
4ow, by C'olonel James Inn is, of the Virgiriia line> 
who was then with the armyv and was present at the 
faneral>,in which he gives these particulars^. 
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iptioD, points out to the passing stranger, the 
spot where ihe remains of the lamented Mercef 
xest. The Congress of the United States, paid 
honours to his memory, and made provbion for 
the education of Hugh Mercer, his youngest son. 

Bishop Madison of Virginia, in a public dis- 
course delivered at Williamsburg, in Virginia, 22d 
February, 1800, introduced the name of Mercen 
'^ Thou, too, lamented Mercer^" said the excellent 
scholar, " shalt live immoetal* in:the memory of 
America — ^Thy wounds, received in the bloody 
contest which preceded the pevolutionary war, 
had already evinced thy courage and thy patriot- 
ism. Ah ! weltering in thy blood, abandoned in 
the midst of the inhospitable wilderness, the dead- 
ly serpent thy only food ; what but a kind Provi- 
dence could have preserved thee from such perils! 
It did preserve thee, long to live the delight of so- 
ciety, and to become the firm vindicator of liber- 
ty. Yes, the hand of God preserved thee, again 
to unite thy arms with Washington, and to pour 
ibrth thy gallant but gentle soul,, on, the plains oi 
Princeton^ covered with glory. ^ 

General VVilkinson^ in his memoirs, in giving 
the particulars of the battle of Princeton, says, 
" But in General Mercer we lost a chief, who for 
edueatiou, experience, talents, disposition,^ integ- 
rity and patriotism, was second to no man but the 
Commander- in-chief, and was qualified to fill the 
highest trusts oCthe country," General Wilkin- 
son, in the same work, observes, " That the even- 
ing of January 1st, 1777, was spent with General 
St. Clair, by several officers, of whom Mercer was 
one, who, in conversation, made some remarks 
disapproving the appointment of Captain William 
Washington to a majority in the horse, which was 
not relished by the company: he thus explained 

bimself:"*^'^ We are not engaged in a warof amK 
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GEORGB CLINTON, 

Lgie VUe-Prtdiemt •f tke UmUed^ Sfata, 

Was descended fiom a respectable family in 
the couotj of Orange, and state of New-Tork. — 
He was put, io earij youth, to the stady of tlie 
law, but quit it while yet a minor, to range him- 
self under the standard of his couotry : he assist- 
ed Amherst in the reduction of Montreal, distin* 
guishing himself much, particularly in an engage- 
ment on the Northern waters, wherein he captn- 
red a French brig of 18 gens. 

War being ended, he returned to the pursuit of 
the law; aodbad scarcely commenced as a prac- 
titioner, when a desire Co oppose the tjraoBic coo^ 
duct of the wother country, induced him to Son^ 
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go the flattering promises which his professional 
pursuit held out to him, be became a member of the 
Colonial Legislature, where he displayed the most 
firm patriotism, and most unimpeachable integri- 
ty. He continued a brilliant opposition to the 
violence of the mother country, and the ablest 
supporter of the rights of his own, until tbe year 
177^ Hfbeii he was called to a seat in the patriot- 
ic Congress, which laid the fuuudation of our in- 
depcBdence. In 1776, he was ap|jointed Biiga- 
dier*general in the national service, and so con- 
tinued during the revolutionary struggle. He 
had be«n previously appointed to the same rank 
in his native state. In 1777, he had the command 
of the post of the Highlands, and contributed esr 
sentially to preserv^e the union of New-England 
' with tbe other states. The attempts of the Bri* 
tish General Howe, to form a junction with Bur<r 
goyne, were completely frustrated, and the lat- 
ter, disappointed of the expected succour from 
New-York, was compelled to lay down his arms, 
and surrender his army prisoners at Saratoga. 

Mr. Clinton was Governor of the state of New*^ 
York, for eighteen years after the surrender of 
General Burgoy ne, and was President of the Con- 
vention of that state, which ratified the National 
Constitution. His whole life may be said to have 
been usefully and honourably engaged in the 
service of his country — he mainly laid the foun- 
dation of the system of finance, economy, and 
good policy which has raised the state of New- 
York to be what it is, equal to the most prosper- 
ousf if not itself the most prosperous state in the 
union. He successfully resisted riot, rebellion, fac- 
tion and toryism ; be well knew how to temper ri- 
gour i^ith docility, and when to apply energy in 
support of mild persuasive. When the state of the 
oatton seemed to permit^ he sought retireq^ent, 
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from public life ; bat however necessary to bk 
years and state of beakh to continue in his belo* 
red retirement^ yet when the political calm cpuld 
not be continued without the aid of all the real 
friends of good government, Clinton listened to 
the call of his country, he accepted of a seat in the 
Legislature, and helped to crush faction, by rai* 
iing Tliomas Jefferson to the Presidency of the 
United States. 

In 1801, he was again elected Governor of the 
state, and in 1^04, was elected Vice-president of 
the United States, by the same number of votes 
that elevated Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency ; the 
duties of this station were performed with sound 
judgment, and to the satisfaction of all. 

Oq the question of granting a charter to the 
late bank at the United States, the Senate baiog 
equally divided, he prefaced his casting vote by 
tfaM? following remarks : 

^^ 6BNTLSNLKN, 

^ As the object which I am called upon to de^ 
cide, has excited general sensibility, I must soU* 
cit the indulgence of the Senate, whilst I briefly 
slate the reasons which influence my judgment.' 

*' Permit me to inform you that the question te 
be decided does not depend simply upon the rights 
of Congress to establish under the modification, 
a bank ; but upon their power to establish a na- 
tional bank, as contemplated by this hill ; ht 
other words, can they create a body politic and 
corporate, not constituting a part of the govern- 
ment, nor otherwise responsible to it, but by for- 
feiture of cbartec;, and bestow on the member^ 
privileges, immunities and exemptions, not re- 
cognized by the laws of the states, nor enjoyed 
by the citizens generally ? It cannot be doubted 
but that Congress may pass all necessary and 
proper laws for carrying into (execution the pow- 
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«r8 specifiealty granted to the government, or to 
any department or office thereof, but in doing so, 
the means must be saited and sabordinate to the 
end. The power to create corporations is^ not 
expressly granted. It is a high attribute of sove* 
reignty, and in its nature not accessorial or deri*^ 
▼ative by implicatioii, but primary and indepen-* 
dent. 

*' I cannot believe that this interpretation of 
^e constipation will, in any degree, defeat the 
purposes for which it was formed ; on the con-* 
trary, it does appear to me, that the opposite ex^ 
position has an inevitable tendency to consolida** 
tion, and a£fords just and serious cause of alarm. 
In the course of a long life, I have found that 
government is not to be strengthened by an as- 
sumption of doubtful powers, but by a wise and 
energetic execution of those which are incontes- 
tible. The former never fails to producfe suspi- 
cion and! distrust, whilst the latter inspires respect 
and confidence. 

** If, however, after a fair experiment, the pow- 
er vested in government, shall be found incom- 
petent to the attainment of the ot^ect, for which it 
vras instituted, the constitution happily furnishes 
Che means for remedying the evil by amendment ; 
and I have no doubt, that in such an event, on an 
appeal to the patriotism and good sense of the 
community, it will be wisely applied. 

^' I will not trespass upon the patience of the 
senate, any longer than to say from the best ex- 
amination I have been able to sive the subject, 
I am constrained by a sense of duty to decide in 
the affirmative, that is, that the first section of 
the bill be struck out." 

The patriot, statesman, and sage, fell at his* 
post, in the city of Washington, on the 20th dajr 
of April, 1812. His coantry, and his native state 
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in particular, mourned over a loss that was irte- 

pafable, and sighed at the sight of a vacuum 

which could scarcely, if at all, become occupied 

by equal worth. The chairs of the Senate and 

House of Representatives at Washington were 

shrouded with black for the remainder of the se^ 

sion. and the members wore crape on tbeir left 

arm for thirty days. The funeral moved ^f™ 

the front of the Senate chamber, attended by the 

President of the United States, the beads of de- 

pkrtments, members of both houses of Congress, 

officers of govemmen^ and a great con^*"";^ 

of citiieiis and strangers. The military paid his 

remains the honours of war, and the inhabitants 

evinced their respect and regret by shutttng their 

rtorei and dwellings during the day. 



BRICADIEB-GENEaAL 

WILLIAM DAVIDSON. 

Willi *.« Davidson was the youngest son of 
Georce Davidson, who ceraoved from Lancaster 
county in Pennsylvania, in the year 1750 to I 
Rowan county in Nbrth Carolina. He was born 
in the year 1746, and received bis education at 
an academy in Charlotle, the cownty town of 
Mecklenburg, which adjoins Rowan. 

On the commencement of the revolutionary 
war Davidson repaired to the standard of his 
country, and had the appointment of Major in one 
of the regiments raised by the government of 

North Carolina. . . , i_ 

With the North Carolina line, he joined the ar- 
my in New-Jersey, under the immediate command 
jof Washington, where he continued until his line 
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was detached in November, 1779, to reinforce tb€ 
Southern army, commanded by Major-general 
Lincoln. Previous to this, he was advanced to 
tbe rank of Lieutenant-colonel. Having delayed 
by permission, in North Carolina, on a visit to his 
friends in that state, he did not arrive near 
Charleston until after it had been so closely in- 
vested by the enemy, that he could not enter the 
town ; he thus escaped being captured. 

After the surrender of General Lincoln and his 
army, Lieutenant-colonel Davidson commanded 
the militia called out to quell an expected insur- 
rection of the loyalists of North Carolina, who be- 
gan to embody themselves evidently to aid the 
enemy. He proceeded to execute this duty ^ and 
was severely wounded in an engagement with the 
loyalists near Calson's mill.; the ball entered the 
umbilical region and passed through his body 
near the kidneys. After some weeks coufine- 
ment, he recovered, and immediately repaired to 
his command, having been recently appointed 
Brigadier-general, by the government of North 
Carolina. 

After the battle at the Cowpens, he employed 
himself actively ia assembling the militia to ena- 
ble General Greene to stop the progress of the 
advancing enemy. He was detached on the night 
of the 31st January, to the ford of the Catawba 
river, where Lord Cornwallis was expected to 
pass. Davidson possessed hiraselTof thepost du- 
ring the night, with three hundred men ; the con- 
iict that ensued will be best explained by the fol- 
lowing account of it, extracted from the memoirs 
of the war in fhe Southern department of the Uni- 
ted States, by General Henry Lee. 

^' A disposition was immediately made to dis«> 
lodge Davidson, which the British General, O'Ha- 
ra, with the guards, effected. Eieutenant-colonel 
VOL. I. 28 
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Hall led with the lig^ht company, followed by the 
grenadiers. The current was rapid, the stream 
waist deep, and five hundred yards in width. — 
The soldiers crossed in platoons, supporting each 
others steps. When Lieutenant-colonel Hall 
reached the middle of the river, he was descried 
by the American centinels, whose challenge and 
fire brought Davidson's corps into array. De- 
serted by his guide, Hall passed directly across^ 
not knowing the landing place, which lay below 
him. This deviation from the common course 
rendered it necessary for Davidson to incline to 
the right ; but this manoeuvre, although promptly 
performed, was not effected until the light infantry 
had guned the shore. A fierce conflict ensued, 
which was well supported by Davidson and his 
inferior force. The militia at length yielded, and 
Davidson, while mounting his horse to dil*ect a 
retreat, was killed. The corps dispersed and 
sought safety in the woods. Our loss was small, 
excepting General Davidson, an active and influ- 
ential officer. The British Lieutenant-colonel 
Hall was also killed, with three of the light infan- 
try, and thirty-six were wounded. Lord Com- 
waliis' horse was shot under him, and fell as soon 
as he got upon the shore. Leslee's horses were 
carried down the stream, and with difliculty sa- 
ved ; and O'Hara's tumbled over with him in the 
water." 

The death of this useful officer was severely 
felt and highly lamented. Congress appropria- 
ted a sum of 600 dollars to erect a iqpnument te 
his memory^ 
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Al> JUTAN T-OENEKAL 

JOHN SKEY EUSTACE. 

This brave office^ entered the service of lu9 

country soon after the commencement of the war 

of independencey and coatinued in it ontU the 

peace. He served as Aid*de-camp to General 

L^e and afterwards to General Greene. After 

the war was ended, he retired to Georgia, and 

was there admitted to the bar ; he also received 

the appointment of Adjutant-general from the 

government of Georgia. - In the year 1794, he 

went to France, and there received the appoint* 

ment of Brigadier-general, and was subsequently 

if>romoted to the rank of a Major-general. In 

1797, he commanded a division of the French ar* 

my in Flanders. In 1800, he returned to the Uni* 

ted States, and became a resident of Orange coun^ 

ty, in the state of New-York. He was an ardent 

lover of liberty, and fond of a military life ; he 

devoted himself while retired from public service 

to literature, in which he occupied his latter hours 

as far as his health would permit. He died at 

Newburgh, in the state of New-York,, August 

25th, 1805, aged forty-five years. 



BBlGADIER-GENERAt 

Horatio gates. 

Gates was born in England in the year 1728. 
Early in life, he entered the British service as an 
ensign or lieutenaot, and rose by his m^rit to the 
rank pf major; he served as aid-de-camp to the 
olGicer who commanded at the capture of Marti- 
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Dico, and was afterwards stationed at Halifax, ia 
Nova Scotia. He accompanied the unfortunate 
Braddock, in the expedition against Fort du 
Quesne, and was dangerously wounded. After the 
peace of 1763, he returned to England with high 
reputation as a brave, active, and skilful officer. 

It appears that he quit the military profession, re- 
turned fo America, and settled in Virginia, where 
he was found at his plough on the breaking oat 
of the revolutionary war. Washington, who ser- 
ved with him under Braddock, ^ and was well ac- 
quainted with his merits, recommended him to 
Congress : he was immediately appointed Adjutant 
genera!, with the rank of Brigadier- genera! in 
the new army ; he accompanied the Comnaauder'- 
in-chief to Massachusetts in July, 1775. 

On the retreat of the American army from 
Canada, in the year 1776, a distinguished com- 
mand was given in that quarter to General Gates, 
which gave offence to GeneVal Schuyler, who had 
hitherto, the superintendance of the forts and 

Sarrisons within the limits usually assigned to 
few-York, and who seemed to be superseded by 
the appointment of General Gates. General 
Schuyler complained to Congress, and was pre- 

Rared, unless his remonstrance should be proper- 
j attended to, to I'etire from the service. 

Congress, sensible of the merit of both officers^ 
and desirous to retain both in the service, endea- 
voured to reconcile them, which was at length 
imperfectly effected, by leaving the two officers 
with jurisdictions in the same degree independent 
of each other, • 

The hope of advancing on the enemy being 
now suspended, the American government baa 
been compelled to turn its attention to plans of 
defence. The command of the- lakes and rivers 
essential to the safety of the 5tate of Kew-Yorkj 
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ctould be maintained only by a naval armament ; 
to provide and equip this, was the peculiar pro- 
viiice of General Schuyler, while General Gatei^ 
i^SLS called.upon to co-operate to the utmost of 
liis power. This duty was roost zealously per- 
formed by both officers. 

7be British commenced their naval operations 
i^th great activity and success. The Americans 
sttfiered severely from the natural obstacles of the 
country; and still more from a deficiency of can* 
lion, a want of mateiials for ship-building, and 
even of the necessary workmen. The country 
liad been, hitherto, a desert ; a few forts, with 
suitable garrisons, were all that could be found jn 
it ; the abundance of workmen, vessels, and pre- 
pared timber, which a well planted country would 
have spontaneously furnished, was unknown.-** 
li^ith all the exertions of the two commanders^ 
they were merely able to equip fifteen vessels, 
faalf of ^which were little better than boats, and 
the largest carried only twelve small guns, ill sup^ 
plied with ammunition. 

The wisdom and discernment of General Gates, 
were shewn by the recomraendatioa of the intre«> 
pid, and as yet unsuspected, Arnold, ta the com* 
nand of this little armament The first opera* 
rations q( the campaign consisted in a contest 
between these vessels under Arnold, and a much 
s mperioF force under Carleiony in which the land 
forces had no coneern. 

On the land side, the grest drama opened ve^ 
ij inauspicfoasly. The American commander^ 
sfiatead tk waiting at Crown- pointy for the assault 
0f the eoemj^ abandoned that place, before he was 
MOffmoned ta do so by an hosCiie army. The- 
Americans had a more formidabfo enemy txy eni- 
coonfer in the the small-poot, thas in British su^ 
di«cs* Thisy and other sicknesses made sucbhav^ 

28* 
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oc among Ihem, not only during tbe expeditioa |9 
Canada, but aAer their retreat to Crowa-poiot, 
that Geueral Gates thought it eligible to evacuate 
that fortress of his own accord^ and conceotrate 
his army at Ticonderoga. For this purpose he 
was even obliged to countermand the advance of 
large reinforcements* 

such voluntary retreats are always extremely 
perilous to the reputation of a General.- The 
Congress had entertained hopes of advancing and 
of conquering by means of this army. This re- 
treat surrendered io the British without an eflbrti 
the whoU important navigation of Lake Cham* 
plain. General Washington, after a full state* 
ment of the motives of the measure, warmly dis- 
approved of it ; all the field officers loudly con- 
demned it. The commander had only to plead 
the opinion of a council of officers, his own supe- 
rior opportunity of knowing the actual state of 
his affairs, and ancient proofs of his patriotism and 
military skill. Whatever sentence has been pass- 
ed on the wisdom of this measure, we have never 
heard that any imputation rested on tbe fidelity 
of tlie General. 

Gates and Schuyler, with eight thousand men 
well provisioned, determined to defend Ticonde- 
roga to the last extremity. All tbe efforts- of Ar- 
nold served only to delay^ without being able to 
prevent the approach of Carleton with a formi- 
dable army to this post, and all parties naturally 
expected to witness a long, obstinate, and bloodv 
jiiege. Some causes, not well understood, though 
the lateness of the season must be doubtless num- 
bered among them, induced Carleton to disap* 
point these expectations, by leaving the fortress * 
unmolested, and retiring in search of winter quar- 
ters into Canada. In a mere wilderness, wnere 
ull the waters ace iro&en foe five or ^ moathsiii 
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tbe year, this was absolutely necessary. This re* 
treat enabled General Gates to march Southward 
a considerable detachment of his army, to assist 
General Washington in his operations Id the mid- 
dle colonies. 

General Schuyler continued on the Nortliern 
waters, anxiously employed in preparing against 
a formidable invasion of. the enemy, designed to 
take place on the next summer : the garrisons, in 
the absence of Gates, were superintended by Ge- 
neral Wayne. The vast exertions made by Schuy- 
ler, delayed considerably, although they could 
not entirely stop the advance of the enemy. Ti- 
conderoga, Fort-Anne, and Skeensborougb, were 
occupied by the enemy, and all attempts to check 
bis progress seemed wholly desperate. General 
Burgoyne, who commanded the British, was com- 
pelled to stop some time at Skeensborougb.— - 
Schuyler took advantage of this delay, to raise 
every possible impediment to his further advance^ 
and was. so. successful in this, that Burgoyne did 
not arrive at Fort Edward, on the upper branch- 
es of the Hudson, till twenty -five days after his 
pause at Skeensborougb. Burgoyne by his ad« 
vance, raised for himself but unexpected difficul- 
ties, and, at a moment when fortune seemed fa- 
vourable, he was doomed to experience the dan- 
ger of entering too far into an enemy's country. 
Fort Schuyler^ to which he lay siege, maintained 
an unexpected resistance, the treacherous Indian 
allies wavered and began to desert their British 
friends ; the siege was raised with great precipita- 
tioQ,^ and a loss of their camp equipage and 
stores. An attempt to obtain possession of a de- 
pository of stores at Bennington bad failed ; the 
militia of the eastern states were rapidly collect- 
ing, and threatened to raise obstacles still mor.d 

focinidabte tbao tbojfe Qf natur^t 
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In the midst of Ihese affairs, General Scb^T* 
let's labours, seal, and enterprise could not <k« 
fend him against popular odium ; be was suspect- 
ed of negligence or treachery. As Gates had 
sulTered in tne public opinion, by the evacuation 
of Crown-point, Sebujrier and St. Clair bad in- 
curred still greater odium by their hasty flight 
from Ticonderoga. This odium, even when re- 
moved from the minds of the rulers of the state, 
was not to be banished from the feelings of the 
people, and made it necessary to assign the man* 
agemeut of this war to oth^r hands. Gates was 
appointed to succeed Schuyler, and arrived at 
the scene of action on the 21 st of August. 

It was fortunate for General Gates that the re- 
treat from Ticonderoga had been conducted un« 
der other anqpices than his, and that he took the 
command when the indefatigable but unreguited 
labours of Schuyler, and the courage of Starke 
and his mountaineers, had already insured the ulti- 
mate defeat of Burgoyne. The very obstinacy 
of Burgoyne, who, notwithstandii^ his onfavour*- 
aUe propects, would not tUnk of saving hi^ army 
by a timely retreat, was highly propitious to the 
new American commander. 

After collecting thirty days provision, Bur- 
gcqme passed the Hudson, and encamped at Sar- 
atov Gates, with numbers already equal, and 
continually augmenting, began to advance tti^ 
warda htm with a rescTution to oppose his pro^ 
gress at the risk of a battle. He encamped at 
Stillwater, and Burg^ne hastened forward to^ 
open the way with his swordr On the. seventeenth 
of September the two armies were within fiMir 
miles of each other. Two days^ after, skirmisbef 
l»etween advanced parties termimt^' in aii.en»- 
gagement almost general, In which the utmost 
efforts of the British metely eoaUed them io^msiat- 
tain the footing of the preceding day «. 
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Sur^oyne sufiered so much by the desertions of 
the Indians and CanadiBDs, that he was compelled 
to suspend all offensive operations, and to remain 
in bis camp, while bis scanty supply of provisions 
became alarmingly lessened. Gates, on the oiher 
liand, was enabled, by his increasing army, to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy, and leave him no al- 
- ternatives but retreat, that was difficult, or vic- 
tory, that was almost hopeless. 

Orfthe 8th of October, a. warm action ensued, 
in which the British were every where repuUed, 
and a part of their lines occupied by their ene- 
mies. Burgoyne's loss was very considerable in 
killed, wounded and prisoners, while the favoura- 
lile situation of Gates' army made its losses la 
the battle of no moment. Burgoyne retired in 
the night to a stronger camp, but the measures 
immediately taken by Gates, to cut off his retreat, 
compelled hiiu without delay to r<fgai» his former 
camp at Saratoga. There he arrived with little 
molestatiou from his adversary. His provisions 
being now reduced to the supply of a few daysf 
the transport of artillery and baggage towards 
Canada being rendered impracticable by the ju- 
dicious measures of his adversary, the British Ge- 
neral resolved upon a rapid retreat, merely with 
what the soldiers cuuld carry on tlieir backs. 

On a careful scrutiny, however, 
that they were deprived even of this 
the passes through which tiieir route 
strongly guarded, that nothing but a 
clear them. In this desperate situa 
took place, and on the 16th of Octob 
- army sun-endered to Gates. The pi 
, consisted of more than five thousai 
► gome fine artillery, seven thousand muskets, clotli- 
ing for seven thousand men, with a great quantity 
' tff tents, and other military stares. AH the froit- 
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tier fortresies were iminedi^tely abaotloDed to itt 
victors. 

This victory, which commenced the declioe of 
the British cause in America, raised the American 
General high m the public esteem and coofideoee j 
the memory of all former misfortanes were e&ced 
by the magnitude 'of this victory. Be9ides the 
thanks of Congress, the conquering General re- 
ceived from the President a gold medal as a me- 
morial of their gratitude. So strong did the pop* 
ular opinion ebb at this time toward Genenl 
Gates, that there were not wanting advocates for 
a ' project to supersede Washington, by placing 
Gates at the head of the armies ; but the £^ood 
sense of the nation remained just to the talents, 
patriotism, and merit of the Commander-in-cbief. 
General Gates was, however, rewarded by being 
placed at the bead of the board of War, a sitaa- 
tion which he filled with honour to his bead and 
bis heart ; forbearing and lenient, wherever these 
amiable qualities could be at all exercised, be be- 
fcame beloved by all the well affected, and admi- 
red even by the proscribed. 

General Gates was in a private station, residing 
on his farm in Virginia, in June, 1780, when he ' 
was called to the chief command of the Southern 
army. At this time, the American prospects to 
the Southward were almost at tlie lowest, while 
the enemy was full of ho^es, and flushed with vic- 
torj. Charleston had been taken, the Americans 
"t^were ill furnished with arms, ill qualified for war, 
^-r were without experience or discipline ; they 
WTi . unable to meet or resist the well equipped 
cavalry of Tarleton, and the veterans of Cora- 
wallis and Rawdon. The Southern army thus 
composed and supplied, mustered about 1^00 men. 
Gates put himself at the head of this remnant of 
an army. Contrary to the advice of his friends, he 
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mjAvanced hastily and directly to meet the enemy, 
and two days after his arrival in camp, he coni- 
n&enced his march. The army suffered vastly by 
vr^nt of provisions, and malignity of climate ; but 
imothing could stay the determined perseverance 
oT Gates. In his course, he effected a junction 
^v'ith some militia of North Carolina, and with a 
detachment under Porterfield. 

The British army was posted at Camden. It 
•consisted of two thousand effective men, ail vete- 
rans of the most formidable qualifications. With 
the reinforcements of 700 Virginia militia, and 
some other detachments, Gates' army did not fall 
short of four thousand men, a very small portion 
'of these were regular troops, the rest consisted of 
RD undisciplined militia. 

On the i6th of August, the adverse Generals, • 
having ^ach resolved on an attack, advanced to an 
engagement, in which the Americans were de- 
feated, owing the uhskilfulness of the militia, 
"f^hose confusion was irretrievable^ and the rout of 
whom became entire and absolute. * 

On the 5th October, after this battle, General 

Gates was displaced, and subjected to the enquiry 

, of a special court. The enquiry was tedious, but 

terminated in his acquittal. He was reinstated in 

kis military command, in the year 1782. In this 

time, the war may be said to have ended by the 

capture of Cornwallis, leaving no opportunity to 

Gates to repair the damage his character suffered ^i 

by the loss of the battle of Camden. Gates con^^-;.; ' 

ducted one of the most prosperous, and alsx) 

what might be considered the most disastJ^iMitf 

of the military enterprises of this war; the 

one proved his great inerit and devotion to the 

cause in which he was engaged ; the other, aW 

though it could not dishonour him, proved that he 
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would be a ▼cry uB$t substitute for the br^e, 
wise, and politic Washington. 

But, however he might be less than a Washing- 
ton in the arduous task that devolved on 4hat great | 
man, there were few soldiers his equals in military 
life, and no citizen his superior in civil pursuits. 
lu every situation in life, he was humane, amiable, 
and courteous. When the revolution was com- 

Eleted, be retired to his plantation in Virginia, j 
before removing from that state, he gave liberty 
and fortune to his slaves, while he emancipated the 
slave, he made provision for the old and infirm ; 
and several of them evinced their attachment to 
him by remaining in his iamily« He purchased ia 
the neighbourhood of New- York a spacious bouse ; 
and here, with few exceptions, he remained for the 
rest of his life. During twenty-three years he was 
only a short time in a public body, in the year 1800 
he wus elected to the New-York Legislature, in 
consequence of a critical balance of the parties in 
that state, and withdrew again into private life as 
» soon as the purpbse for which he was elected was 
gained. 

General Gates was a whig in England, and a 
republican in America. His political opinions 
did not separate him from many respectable citi- 
zens, whose views differed widely from his own. 

He had a handsome person, tending to corpu- 
lence in the middle of life ; remarkably courte- 
ous to all ; and <iarrying good humour some- 
times beyond the nice limit of dignity. He b 
said to have received a classical education, and 
not to have entirely neglected that advantage 
in after life. To science, literature, or erudition, 
however, he made no pretensions : but gave in- 
disputable marks of a social, amiable and benev- 
olent disposition. He had two wives^ the last of 
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vwliom,, who still survives him, he brought from 
'Virginia. She has been much admired for her 
manners and conversation. He died without pos- 
terity, at his customary abode, near New-York, 
on the 10th of April, 1806, after having counted 
a»long series of seventy -eigiit years. 



UAJOB-GENERAt. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

« 

Mr. Hamilton, whose name is so conspicuous- 
ty connected with the American revolution, was 
l>orn in the year 1757, in the Island of Nevis. — 
His father was tlie youngest son of an English fa- 
mily ; his mother was an American. 

At the age of eleven, he was placed by his fa- 
ther in a counting-house in St. Croix, where he 
i^mained for three years; and then abandoned 
altogether a. pursuit against which be conceived 
a great aversion.' Under the patronage of an un- 
cle residing in Scotland, he accompanied his mo- 
ther to New- York, at the age of fourteen. He 
was placed in a grammar school in JNFew- Jersey, 
and afterwards in King's (now Columbia) College, 
New- York, where the assiduity and successful 
progress of his studies, gave an early earnest of 
future greatness. He was attending lectures with 
a view to qualify himself for the study of medi- 
cine, when, in the year 1775, the genius of liberty 
beciconed to him to take part in the important 
controversy between Great Britain and the Amer- 
ican colonies. The enthusiastic Ha^nilton prompt- 
ly obeyed the summons, and, in the progress of th« 
contest proved himself worthy of confidence and 
trust. As a political writer, he ranked with the 
first ; at the age of eighteen, his anonymous essays 
VOL. u 29 
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were ascribed to Mr. Jay, and others of the m<^ 
learned men of the country ; and, had be, like i 
Junius kept his secret, conjecture would doabt- | 
less have, ere now, ascribed them to the nervous ! 
pen of Alexander Hamilton. 

Hamilton's superior talents soon became wide- ' 
ly known and generally admired. In the wio- 
ter of 1775-6, he was appointed Captain of a 
company of artillery raised in New- York ; he 
thus became known to General Knox, wlio then 
commanded the artillery, and, through bim, to 
other distinguished military men. He was not 
long undiscovered by the acute penetration of 
Washington, to whom, in 1777, he was appointed 
Aid-de-camp, with the rank and pay of Lieuten- 
ant-colonel. He remained in the family of the 
Commander-in-chief, until the spring of ITSl, 
when he resigned that appointment } but soon af- 
terwards, when the army was on its march to the 
siege of York, he solicited to be employed in that 
bold enterprise : a light corps was formed and 
put under his command. At the siege of York in ! 
1781, when the second parallel was opened, two 
redoubts, which flanked it and were advanced 
ithree hundred yards in front of the British works, 
very much annoyed the men in the trenches.—- 
It was resolved to possess them, and to prevent 
jealousies, the attack of the one was comnaitted to 
the Americans, and of the other to the French. 
The detachment of the Americans was command* 
ed by the Marquis de la Fayette ; and Colonel 
Hamilton, at his own earnest request, led the ad- 
vanced corps, consisting of two battalions. To- 
wards the close of the day on the fourteenth of 
October, the troops rushed to the charge without 
firing a single gun. The works were assaulted 
with irresistable impetuosity, and carried with but 
iittle loss, ISight of the enemy feU |n tlie action } 
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l>iit notwitbstandiog the irritation lately produ- 
ced by the infamous slaughter in Fort Griswold, 
not a roan was killed who ceased to resist. 

The gigantic genius of a Hamilton could not 
oonfine itself to the cold calculations of a count- 
ing bouse, and would be but half displayed in the 
pursuit of the medical profession. In war, he was 
the soldier; in peace, the politician ; in both, h% 
vi^as eminent and useful. 

In 1782, there being nothing further to be done 
in the army that could gratify ambition, he came 
to New- York, and was elected to represent that 
stale in Congress. While he was a member of 
this body, the question was warmly discussed, 
'whether the army should receive a commutation 
of five years full pay in lieu of half for life ? He 
took an animated part in the debates on this sub- 
ject ; and in order to prevent any suspicion that 
he was influenced by motives of personal inter- 
est, he sent a formal relinquishment of bis half 
pay to the Secretary at War, and conse<]^uently 
never received either this pay, or the equivalent 
for it, which was received by others. 

He continued but a short time in Congress, 
having returned to Albany in the beginning of 
1783, where he first began the study of the law. 
In the latter end of that year he was admitted to 
the bar, and in the beginning of 1784, he settled 
in New- fork, and entered into practice. 

Hamilton clearly saw the imbecility of the old 
confederation, and he laboured with zeal to pro- 
duce a more stable system. He was a member of 
the convention by which the present constitution 
of the United States was formed. It was during 
the. existence of the conflicting opinions on this 
subject, thai the papers called the Federalist, ap- 
peared ; more than half of these were written by 
General Hamilton. 
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After the adoption of the constitution, Hanli^ 
Ion, unsolicited on his part, was selected by Pre- 
sident Washington, for the administration of the 
finances ; he continued in that department onti] 
1795. On the last day of January, in this year, 
be resigned his office ; and immediately returned 
to New- York, where he resumed his professiona/ 
avocation. 

While Secretary of the Treasury, he perform* 
ed the arduous duties of office, with a boldness of 
design, which well merited the success that at- 
tended it. During this interesting period of 
our national affairs, public credit was restored 
and established ; commerce revived and great]/ 
extended ; agriculture flourished ; and order, re* . 
gularity, and economy were introduced into every 
branch of the public receipts and expenditures. 
Before retiring from public office, he requested a 
committee of Congress might be appointed, and 
one was appointed accordingly, " to examine and 
to report generally and specially upon the state of 
the Treasury Department." This committee 
was composed of some of his most avowed and 
warmest political opponents ; nevertheless the 
report was adopted almost unanimously ; and it 
contains conclusive testimony of the close appli- 
cation^ the independent spirit, the profound saga- 
city, and the pure integrity of the Secretary. 

On some political topics, there existed serious 
difference of opinion between General Hamilton 
and Mr. Jefferson, which was carried to great , 
height, and introduced some confusion in the ca- 
binet. Hamilton thought that the executive braoeh 
of the government did not retain power to render 
the new constitution secure, and he feared, that, 
without giving extended powers to every braoeh 
under the general constitution, it could not resist 
the encroachments which he apprehended would 
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attempted by the state Legislatures* Mr, 
Jefferson maintained very different opinions ; he 
^ared no evils from the Jealousies of tbe state 
sovereignties, and was rather desirous of checking 
smd limiting the exercise of the national authori- 
ties, particularly the power of the executive.— 
Secretaries Hamilton and Jefferson also differed 
SIS to the conduct which should be pursued to- 
^wards France on the commencement of the rup- 
ture between that power and England : tbe opin* 
ion of Jefferson was happily embraced by Wash- 
iogton. The advice of Hamilton was followed 
in regard to the insurrection in Pennsylvania, in 
1794, and such a detachment was sent out under 
his own command, that it was suppressed without 
effusion of blood. In this disputation between 
Jefferson and Hamilton, may be said to have, in a 
groat degree, originated the distinction of par-^ 
ties under tbe denominations of federalist and 
republican. General Hamilton may have been 
as honest as Mr. Jefferson, but certainly time and 
events have affixed to the opinions of Jefferson 
the stamp of superior wisdom. In the death oC 
Hamilton, his party felt an irreparable loss, a; 
chasm was thus formed which could not be filled y. 
and the party has continued ever since to decline. 
In 1798, when the state of the relations between 
Prance and tbe United States, made it proper for 
the latter to prepare for defence, and when Wash- 
ington was induced to accept the command of the 
provisional army, that great man made it a co&di<- 
' tion that Colonel Hamilton should be appointed 
second in.command ; he aceordingTy was made In* 
^ector-general and Major-general of the armies, 
xbis proof of the attachment and higb opinion^ 
which Washington entertained for his former Aid^ 
de-camp, i$ in itself a volume of well merits} ea» 
logy.. 

29* 
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In ISOOy General Hamilton returned to his pro- 
fession, in which he continued wiHi great celebrity 
to ihe time of his death. 

General Hamilton had for a long time concei- 
ved an ill opinion of the political principles of 1Mb-. 
Burr. Some strong expressions of the General 
in 1804, when Mr. Burr stood candidate for Gov- 
ernor of New-York, induced the latter to demand 
an explanation, which being deemed unsatisfacto- 
ry, a challenge ensued, and was accepted. The 
parties met on the west side of the Hudson rirer, 
were the General received a mortal wound.— 
Thus fell a great man, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age, a victim to a custom, the child of bar- 
barism, the disgrace of civilised life. 

One trait in the character of General Hamilton 
should not be passed unnoticed. He was an hon- 
est man} be quit the public service poor, and 
with clean hands ; and he was supposed to have 
left to his family a smaller fortune than his pro- 
fessional talents and practice might have amassed* 



ItAJOR-GENERAL 

WILLIAM IBVINK; 

This brave officer was a native of Ireland, and 
was educated for the medical profession, which he 
relinquished at the commencement of the revolu* 
tion. He had an early command in the army^ 
and in- the expedition to Canada in 1775, was con- 
spicuous^ for his^alents and bravery. In the ope- 
rations in the middle states during the remainder 
of the war he was consulted by the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and was particularly obnoxious ta 
the enemy. 

We learn from Marshall's life of WasbiDgto% 
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that Genera] Irvine had the command of the divi^ 

sion of the army, which at the battle of Trenton 

'was to have crossed the Delaware at the ferry, 

and secure the bridge below the town, so as to 

prevent the escape of the enemy by that road. 

Although this service was not performed as intend^ 

ed, yet no censure was attached to Irvine. The 

cold on the night of the 25th December, was very 

severe ; a mingled snow, hail and rain, fell in great 

quantities, and much ice in the river rendered ' it 

absolutely impracticable for Gen. Irvine to execute 

that part of the plan which had been allotted to 

him. The same cause prevented General Cad- 

wallader from attacking the post at Burlington. 

With infinite difficulty, he got over a part of his 

infantry, but finding it impossible to cross with 

the artillery, his infantry returned. 

-After the war. Major-general Irvine was a mem- 
ber of Congress from Pennsylvania* He died at 
Philadelphia, July 30, 1804, aged sixty-three 
years. He held for some time before his death 
the office of military intend ant. He was also Pre* 
sident of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. Fraak 
and sincere, he paid respect to none but those^ 
whom he deemed worthy, and tliose for whom h& 
had no regard, be shunned in silence. 



VAJOR-GENERAXi 

HKNRY KNOX. 

Those national struggles which have for theiii 
object the establishing of national independence^ 
neYcr fail to bring forward the talents of individ- 
uals, whether devoted to great and honourable 
views, or bent on evil design. Of the former,, 
Sleiiry Knox, was an uncommonly splendid iit* 
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stance; brave, intelligent, humane, courteouf, 
charitable,, and hospitable, he was an ornament 
to human nature, and among the most precious 
gems of his country. 

He was born in Boston, July 25, 1 750. Bis 
parents were of Scottish descent. He received his 
early education in those excellent schools for 
which Boston has been long celebrated. By 
means of an early education, and his subsequent 
employment in a book-store, he acquired a taste 
for literary pursuits, which he retained through life. 

Toung Knox gave early proofs of his attach* 
ment to the cause of freedom. In 1774, he was 
an officer in one of those military compsmies, 
which were formed in his native state, with a view 
to awaken the martial spirit of the people. In this 
capacity he was distinguished by his activity and 
discipline* 

The British commanders soon discovered bis 
Hierit, and endeavoured to secure his support by 
great promises of honor and profit, it was at 
least hoped that, as he became connected with a 
very respectable family which adhered to the Brit- 
ish ministry, he would not attach himself to the 
cause of the provincials. But, it appearing that 
his mind could not be warped from liis patriotic 
love, his departure from Boston was interdicted 
by the Briiish general Gage. In June, after the 
anair at Lexington, he found means to make his i 
way through the British lines, and was received 
with joyful enthusiasm by the American army at 
Cambridge. The provincial Congress immedi- 1 
ately entrusted to him the erection of such fort- | 
resses as might be necessary to preveM a sadden 
attack from the enemy at Boston. 

It was in the course of this season, and before 
he had formally undertaken the command of the 
artillery, that Knox volunteered his service* to 
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go to St. John's, in the province of Canada, 
\ arod to bring thence to Cambridge all the heavy 
' ordnance and military stores. This hazardous 
' enterprise he effected in a manner which as- 
tonished all who knew the difficulty of the 
service. 

Soon after his return, from this fortunate ex- 
pedition, he took commaod of the whole corps 
of the artillery of our army, and retained it 
' until the close of the war. To him the coun- 
• try was chiefly indebted for the organization of 
the artillery and ordnance department. He gave 
it both form and efficiency ; and it was distin- 
guished alike for its expertness of discipline, and 
promptness of execution. 

To his bravery and skill, his country wa» in a 
measure indebted for the victory gained over the 
'■' enemy at Monmouth. General Washington, in 
his general order issued on this occasion, says, 
^ ''he can with pleasure inform General Knox and 
If the officers of the artillery, that the enemy have 
' done them the justice to acknowledge that no 
^ artillery could be better served than ours." Lord 
^ Moira, who had a command in the British army 
hi America, in a late publication of bis, bore am- 
ple testimony to the military talents of this gen- 
eral officer ; the marquis Chattleaux, speaking of 
him, says, " As for General Knox, to praise his 
military talents only, would be to deprive him of 
half the eulogium he merits. — A man of under- 
standing, well informed, gay, sincere and honest, 
it is impossible to know, without esteeming him, 
or to see, without loving him. Thus have the 
English, without intention, added to the orna- 
ment of the human species, by awakening talents 
where they least wished or expected." 
* Washington kept this usefql and scientific officer 
always near his person. When General Greene 
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was offered the arduous comnaiid of the soothera 
department, he replied to the CommaiKler-iii-citte^ 
^Koox is the man for this difficult andertaking; 
all obstacles vanish before him ; his resources are 
infiaife/' — "True," replied Washington, " and 
therefore 1 cannot part with him." 

On the resignation of General Liincoln, KnoT 
was appointed secretary of the war department, 
during the period of the confederation ; and when 
the federal government was organized, in 1789, 
he was appointed to the same office. He -held 
this office about five years. In 1 794, he retired 
from office to a private station ; without a voice 
to dispute his talents, or to impeach his integrity. 

He removed, with his family, to Tbomastown 
in the district of Maine ; and there resided the 
greater part of the remainder of his life. He 
erected a spacious mansion, a monument of the 
taste of the owner, as his deportment in ii, was 
in proof of liberality, araiableness and hospitali' 
ty. On every occasion which Called for public 
spirit, his was conspicuous and proper. 

In the year 1798, when our country was mena- 
ced with a French war, our hero was again selec- 
ted to unite with Washington, Hamilton, and 
others, to maintain the rights and honour of the 
nation. 

During several years of his residence at Thorn- 
astown, he filled a seat at the council board of 
Massachusetts; and the degree of Doctor of laws 
was conferred on him by the president and trus- 
tees of Dartmouth college. 

General Knox died at Thomastown, October 
25th, 1806, aged fifty-six years. His death was 
occasioned by his swallowing the bone of a 
chicken. 



\ 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 

I JOHN LAURENS 

[] Son of Henry Laurens, president of Congress, 
^lyas born in the year 1755. He joined the army 
. in 1777. He distinguished himself in every ac- 
^ tion under General Washington, and was amongst 
• the first who entered the British lines at Torktown* 
^ lu 1781, he was sent by Congress on a mission to 
-France, to solicit a loan of money, and to procure 
•* xnilitary stores: he returned in August of the same 
^ yea,r, and received the thanks of Congress, for the 
- zeal and saccess with which he executed the mis- 
•; sion. After a delay of three days in Philadelphia, 
he rejoined the array. On the 27th of August, 
IT 82, in opposing a foraging party of the British 
near Combahee river in South Carolina, he was 
f- mortally wounded. He died at the age of twenty- 
^ seven years. 

His abilities were exhibited in the legislature 
and in the cabinet, as well as in the field. He 
was zealous for the rights of humanity, and, living 
^ in a country of slaves, contended that personal 
liberty was the birth-right of every human being, 
however diversified by country, colour, or powers 
of mind. His insinuating address won the hearts 
of all his acquaintance, while his sincerity and 
virtue secured their lasting esteem. 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

THOMAS MIFFLIN, 

Tormerly Governor of the State of Penmylvamm^, 

This soldier and statesman was bornof quaker 
parents, about the year 1744. He was a zealous 
and early supporter of the principles of the revo^ 
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lutioD, and a steady opposer of the unconstitu* 
tional measures of the British ministry and Parlia- 
ment ; he was among the first officers commission* 
ed in the continental army, being appointed quar- 
ter-master general in 1765. For this offence, be 
was read out of the society of quakers. He was a 
member of the first Congress in 1774 ; in 1787, 
be was a member of the convention which framed 
the constitution of the United States ; in 1788, be 
succeeded Franklin as President of the supreme 
executive council of Pennsylvania ; he presided 
in the convention which framed a constitution for 
Pennsylvania, and he was chosen the first gover- 
nor of that state. Thus did this useful citizen take 
an active part in almost eveiy measure, which, 
during his life, tended to raise the consequence, 
support Ihe honour, and forward the interest of 
his country. He was succeeded in the office of 
governor by Mr. McEean, in the year 1799. On 
the 20th of January, 1800, he died at Lancaster, 
in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 



MAJOR-GENERiLL 

WILLIAM MOULTRIE. 

This gentleman was a soldier from an early 
period of his life. He was a volunteer in the 
.Cherokee war, in 1760 ; be was afterwards in an- 
other expedition under Colonel Montgomery, and 
be commanded a company in the third expedition, 
-which, in 1761, compelled the Cherokees tp sue 
for peace. He was amongt the foremost, at the 
commencement of the late revolution, to assert 
the liberties of his country; and braved every 
danger to redress her wrongs. In the begins 
mng of the war, he was colonel of the second 
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regiment of South Carolina ; bis defence of SnU 
livan^s island, with three hundred and forty-four 
regulars and a few miliUa, June 28, 1776, gained 
him the unanimous thanks of Congress ; and, in 
connpliment to him, the fort was from that time, 
called Fort Moultrie. In 1779, he gained a victo- 
ry over the British, in the battle near Beaufort. 
In 1780, he was second in command, in Charles- 
ton, during the siege. After the city surrendered 
be was sent to Philadelphia. In 1782, he re- 
turned, and was repeatedly chosen governor of 
the Mate of South Carolina. 

Notwithstanding his labours, his victories, and 
-public services, however zealous, however glorious, 
-however serviceable, the enemy had the audacity 
to make choice of him as a fit object to be gained 
over to them by bribery. His talents, his expe* 
. rience and enierprize would be an invaluable ac- 
quisition to the enemy, if it could be employed on 
the continent; and, if it could not be so em- 
ployed, then the depriving the Americans of him 
would be of importance nearly as gi'eat ; it was, 
in the eyes of a selfish greedy enemy, highly pro- 
bable that a man who had sufiered so much in 
his private property, would listen to a proposal 
•which would enable him to go to Jamaica as 
celonel of a British resiment, the commander 
of which. Lord Charles Montague, politely ofier- 
ed asaproof of his sincerity, to quit the command, 
and serve under him, " JSo,'' replied the indig- 
nant Moultrie, *^ not the fee-simple of that valua- 
ble island of Jamaica should induce me to part 
with my integrity." 

This incorruptible patriot died at Charleston, 
September 27, 1805, in the seventy-sifth year of 
bis age. 
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BTllGADIER-GENERAL 

COUNT PULASKI. 

This gallant &oldierwas,a native of Poland, 
whose disastrous history is well known. Vainly 
fitruggliDff to restore the lost independence of bis 
country, he was forced to seek personal safety by 
its abandonment. Pulaski, with a few men, in 
the year 1771, carried off King Stanislaus from 
the middle of his capitol, though surrounded by 
a numerous body of guards, and a Russian army. 
The King soon escaped and declared Pulaski an 
outlaw. Hearing of the glorious struggle in 
which we were engaged, he hastened to the wilds 
of America, and associated himself with our per- 
ils and our fortune. 

On his arrival in the United States, Congress 
honoured him with the commission of Brigadi^- 
general, with a view, as was rumoured, of placing 
him at the head of the American cavalry, the line 
of service in which he had been bred. But his 
ignorance of our language, and the distaste of our 
officers to foreign superiority, stifled this project. 
He was then authorised to raise a legionary corps, 
appointing his own officers. 

Indefatigable and persevering, the Count col- 
lected about two hundred infantry and two hun- 
dred horse, made up of all sorts, chiefly of Ger- 
man deserters* His oflicers were generally for- 
eign, with some Americans. With this assem- 
blage, the Count took the field ; and after serving 
some time in the Northern army, he was sent to 
the South, and fell at the battle of Savannah. 

On the 9th October, 1779, during the assault on 
iSavannah, and at the moment when, under a se- 
vere fire from the enemy, a column of the Ameri- 
4«an army led by General Lincoln and the C<iunt 
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D'Estaign, forced the abbatis and planted their 
standards on the parapet, Count Pulaski seeing 
that the superior force of the enemy was about to 
fall on the American column, resolved . instantly 
on a, gallant effort to retrieve the fortune of the 
day. At the head of twQ hundred horse, he threw 
himself upon the works, to force his way into the 
enemy's rear ; he received a mortal wound, and 
his fate arrested an effort which might have chan- 
ged the issue of the day. The enemy succeeded 
against the assailants. Pulaski died two days af- 
ter the action. Congress resolved that a monur 
ment should be erected to his memory. 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

PHILIP SCHUYLER 

Received his commission from Congress, June 
19, 1776. He was sent to take command of the 
expedition against Canada; but being taken sick, 
the command devolved upon General Montgome- 
ry. On his recovery, he devoted his time to the 
affairs in the Northern department, as well as in 
the superintendence of the Indian concerns. * On 
the approach of Burgoyne, in 1777, he made eve- 
ry exertion to obstruct his progress, but the mis- 
fortunes of the day gave rise to jealousies in re- 
gard to him, which led to an order to enquire in- 
to his^ conduct ; he was superseded in command 
by General Gates. It was a matter of extreme 
chagrin to him to be recalled at the moment when 
he was about to face the enemy. He afterwards 
rendered important services in the military trans- 
actions of New-York. He was a member of the 
old Congress ; and represented the state of New- 
York in the Senate of the United States, when the 
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{iresent government commenced its operation5. 
o 1797, he was again appointed a Senator. He 
<iied at Albany, NoTember 19, 1804, in the seven- 
ty-third year of his age. 



BRIOADIER-GENEJUL 

MATTHIAS OGBKN. 

Matthias Ogdem, took an early and a de* 
eided part in the late contest with Great Britain. 
He joined the army at Cambridge, and such was 
his leal and resolution* that he accompanied Ar- 
nold in penetrating through the wilderness to 
Canada. He was engaged in the attack upon 
Quebec and was carried wounded from the place 
of engagement. On his return from this expedi- 
tion he was appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment, in which station be continued until the con- 
clusion of the war. When peace took place he 
was honoured by Congress with a commission of 
Brigadier-generaL He died at Elizabeth-town, 
New- Jersey, March 31, 1791. He was distin- 
^isbed for bis liberality and philanthropy. 



MAJOR-GftNEIUL 

Frederick WiUiam Steuben,. 

A Major-general in the American army, was a 
Prussian officer, who served many years in the 
armies of the great Frederick, was one of his aids, 
and had held the rank of Lieutenant-general. 
He arrived in New-Hampshire from Mai*seilles, 
in November, 1777, with strong recommendations 
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to Congress. He claiaied no rank, and only re- 
quesfed permission to render, as a volunteer, 
what services he could to the American army. 
He was soon appointed to the office of Inspector- 
general with the rank of Major-general, and he 
established a uniform system of manoeuvres, and 
by his skill and persevering industry, effected, du- 
ring the continuance of the troops'at Valley Forge, 
a most important improvement in all ranks 
of the army. He was a volunteer in the action 
at Monmouth, and commanded in the trenches of 
York-town on the day which concluded the strug- 
gle with Great-Britain. The Baron died at Steu- 
ben ville, New-York, November 28, 1794, aged 
sixty-one years. He was an accomplished gen- 
tleman, and a virtuous citizen-; of extensive know-*- 
ledge and sound judgment. 



MAJOR-GENERAL 

JOHN SULLIVAN 

Was the eldest son of Mr. Sullivan, who camQ; 
fVom Ireland, and settled in Massachu^tts. Inr 
1775, Congress appointed him a Brigadier-gene-* 
ral, and in the following year, it is believed, a 
Major-general. H^ superseded Arnold in the 
command of the army in Canada, June 4, 1776, 
but was soon driven jout of that province. After- 
wards, on the illness of Greene, he took command 
of bis division on Long-Island. In the battle of 
August the 27th, he was taken prisoner. In a few 
months, however, he was exchanged ; for whea 
Lee was carried off, he- took the command of hia 
division in New-Jersey. On the 22d of August,., 
1777, he planned and executed an expedition 
against Staten-Island, for which on enquiry intO' ^ 

30^ 
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his conduct, he received the approbation of the 
court. In September, be was engaged in the bat* 
tie of Brandy wine, and on the 24 th of October, 
in that of Germantown. In the winter he was 
detached to command the troops in Rhode-Isiand. 
In August, 1778, he laid siege to Newport, then 
in the bands of the British, with the fullest confi* 
dence of success ; but being abandoned by the 
French fleet under D'Estaing, who sailed to Bos- 
ton, he was obliged, to his unutterable chagrin, 
to raise the siege. On the 29th an action 
took place with the pursuing enemy, who were 
repulsed. On the 30th, with great military skill, 
he passed over to the continent, without the loss 
of a single article, and without the slightest suspi- 
cion on the pari of the British of his movements. 
In the summer of 1779, he commanded an expe* 
dition against the Six nations of Indians. 

This expedition was calculated to give perma- 
nent security to the frontier inhabitants : it was 
pursued with great bravery and perseverance, 
executed with address and courage ; and made a 
lasting impression on the savage foe, who being 
judiciously placed, and well fortified, stood st can- 
nonade oi more than two hours. After the trench^ 
es were forced, the Indians fled without any at* 
tempt to rally. They were pursued several milesi 
they retreating without throwing any obstacle in 
the way of the pursuers. General Sullivan pen- 
etrated into the country inhabited by the Mo* 
hawks, and spread desolation every where : the 
settlements and fields of corn were destroyed, and 
scarcely any thing like a house was left standing. 

In about three months from his setting out, 
Sullivan reached Easton, in Pennsylvania, and 
soon after rejoined the army. 

In the years 1786, 1787, and 1789, General 
SuUivan was President #f New<>Hampsbire, ia 
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irhich station, by his vigorous exertions, he quel- 
led the spirit of insurrection, which exhibited 
itself at the time of the troubles in ]U<nssachu- 
B0iU. He died, January 23, 1796, aged fifty-four 
years. 



MAJOR-GCN£RAL 

JOHN THOMAS. 

Of the American army, was an officer who ac- 
quired reputation in the French war, which ended 
with the peace of Paris in 1763. He wa% one 
of the best officers of our army, in 1^75, and com- 
manded the division nearest the British lines in 
Roxbury. When Boston was evacuated, he was 
sent to Canada, to take the conimapd of the troops 
which Montgomery and Arnold led into that pro- 
vince. A more brave, beloved, and distinguished 
character, did not go into the field, nor was there a 
man that made a greater sacrifice of his own ease, 
health, and social enjoyments. He died of the 
small pox, June 30, 1776. 



MAJOR-OENERAI/ 

ART£MAS WARD, 

When the war commenced with Great-Britain, 
Artemas W^ard was appointed by Congress, th6 
first Major-general, June 17, 1775. He had pre« 
viously graduated in Harvard college in 1743, 
served as a representative in the Legislature, a 
member of the Council, aed a Justii:e of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in the state of MassA^ 
ch\i$etts. After the arrlvaLpf WoshiDgtoOy the 
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command of the right wing oT the army at Rox* 
bury was entrusted to General Ward. He re* i 
signed his commission in April, 1776, though he | 
continued some time longer in command at the j 
request of Washington. He was a member of ! 
Congress, both before and after the^ adoption of 
the present Constitution. After a long decline, 
he died at Shrewsbury, October 28, 1800, aged 
seventy-three years. 



BRIOADIER-GENERAL 

OTHO HOLLAND WILLI AMS^ 

Was bom in the county of Prince GeorgCj, 
Maryland, in the year 1748. He was bred up in 
the Clerk's office of the county. Just before the 
war broke out, he was removed to the Clerk's of- 
fice in Baltimore, of which he had the principal 
direction. Anxious to take part in defence of his 
country, he was appointed Lieutenant in Captain 
Price's company of riflemen, and marched with 
it to the American camp before Boston. In 1776, 
a rifle regiment was formed, of which he was ap- 
pointed Major. This regiment formed part of the 
garrison at Fort Washington, when assailed by 
Sir William Howe. The rifle regiment behaved 
gallantly, holding for a long time, victory in sus- 
pence ; the fort was, nevertheless, carried by ca- 
pitulation, and its garrison became prisoners of 
war. After the surrender of Burgoyue's army^j 
Williams was exchanged for the British Major 
Ackland. While in captivity, Williams became 
entitled to a regiment, and as soon as exchanged; 
he was placed at the head of the sixth Maryland^ 
The Maryland line was sent to South Carolina, 

%QQu after the reductiQu of Cbsurk;»too« Mcisr 
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r Creneral Gates took command of the army, Col- 
onel Williams was appointed Adjtitant-^general ; 
lie bore a distinguished part in the battle of the 
26th August, and shared, with the General, in the 
: 1>itter adversity of that disastrous period. 

Throughout the important campaign which fol- 
lowed, he acted a conspicuous and useful part ; 
lie was signally efficient in holding the retreating 
army safe, until it effected its passage across the 
I'iver Dan ; and after Greene's return in North 
Carolina, when, to save that state, the American 
General was constrained to piitto hazard his in- 
ierior force, he was no less oseAil in thwarting the 
irarious attesmts of Lord Cornwallis to strikcf hiis 
SLUtagonist. He seconded bis General in the fields 
of GuilfiMrd, of Hobrick, and of Eulaws, invaria- 
bty exci^K) by his impressive example, ofiker 
^uid soldier, to the animated display of skill and 
moorage. 

Previous to the disbandonment of the army, 

Congress manifested its sense of Williams' merit 

and services, by promoting him to the rank of 

Brigadier-general. 

After the war, he was appointed Collector of 

the port of Baltimore. He died in July, 1794, of 

a pulmonary complaint. 



SBRGEANT'MAJOR 

JOHN CHAMPE 



Was a native of Virginia, and during our rev- 
olutionary war, a Sergeant-major in a legion of 
cavalry. After the detection of Arnold's treason, 
the Commander-in-chief received frequent intelli- 
gence that many American officers were implicated 
ia the guilt of that conspiracy. Having consulted 
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with Major*general Liee, it w«a determined !• 
procure some bold individual who should proceed 
to the enemy's camp, in the character of a deser- 
ter. He was to make himself known to one or 
two of Washington's confidential agents in New- 
York, obtain the most authentic evidence of the 
innocence or guiit of the American officers sus- 
pected, and transmit the result to General Lee. 
Another part of his project was to seize the trai- 
tor, and bring him alive to the Americaa camp. 
Washington flattered hi:nself, that by Arnold's 
arrest, he would be enabled to unravel this con- 
spiracy, and save the life of the unfortunate Andre, 
When General Lee sounded Champe on this ba- 
mness, the heroic Sergeant expressed his utmost 
devotion to his country, and his reacKoess to en- 
dure any personal risk compatible vj||p- honour, 
but he abhorred desertion ;'and it. was not until 
after much persuasive argument, that he was pre- 
vailed on to comply. After being furnished wiih 
his instructions, he proceeded. The General was 
unable to furnish him with any protection, as it 
was, on many accounts, deemed improper ; it was 
therefore difficult to pass the American lines. In 
about half an hour after his departure, intelligence 
of his escape was brought to Lee, who affected to 
discredit so improbable an act. Thus, time was 
gained to favour the escape. Orders were at 
length given to examine the squadron, when it 
ap|>eared sufficiently evident that the Sergeant- 
major had deserted. After some further delaj, 
the secret object of which was to favoiir the es- 
cape, written orders were issued in the usual^ form, 
*• Pursue as far you can Sergeant Champe, sus- 
pected of desertion ; bring him alive that he may 
suder in presence of the array ; but kill him if he 
resists, or escapes after . being taken." Pursuit 
was continued with such eagerness that Chaipp9 
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raped at the distance only of three or four hun- 
dred yards. The British galleys were lying be- 
low Powles' Hook ; Champe called to tbem for 
protection, and leaving his horse and baggage, 
plunged into the river sword in hand. One of 
the gallies despatched a boat to his assistance, and 
fired on his pursuers, by which means Champe 
gained the shore without injury. The eagerness 
of the pursuit was decisive evidence to the Bri- 
tish commander, that this was not a feigned de- 
sertion. Champe was brought before Sir Henry 
Clinton, but gave such replies to the questions put 
to him, as effectually to mislead. He was con- 
signed to General Arnold, and by him retained 
in his former rank. The Sergeant succeeded 
in obtaining the most full and satisfactory evi- 
dence, tSBthe suspicions resting on several 
American^lncers, were foul calumnies, and a for- 
gery of the enemy. This being ascertained, it 
remained for him only to execute his design of 
carrying off Arnold. Having been allowed, at 
all times tree access to Arnold, he marked all his 
habits and movements ; he ascertained that Ar- 
nold usually retired to rest about twelve, and that 
previous to this, he spent some trme in a private 
garden adjoining his quarters. Two confederates 
\vere engaged to sieze, bind, gag, and carry him 
to a boat prepared for the purpose. General Lee, 
with a small party laid in wait on the other side 
of the Hudson, to receive them. It so happened, 
that on the night preceding that fixed on for the 
execution of this affair, Arnold shifted his quar- 
ters, which prevented the attempt. The de- 
sign was entirely frustrated. Champe went with 
the British army to VFrginia, where he joined 
Lord Cornwallis, but soon found means to elude 
the vigilance of the British lines, and reached in 
safety the army of General Greene. Having 
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been fiiraisbed with Ibe necessary means, be ar- 
rived at Wasliio^on's camp, to the great joy ef 
hii former associates. This brave and faithifbl 
man died solne years afterwards, in the state of 
Keotttcky. 



lfAJOR-€£NC]UlL 

DAVID W008TBR 

Was bom at Stratford, in 1711, and was gra- 
duated at Tale College in 1738. At the com- 
mencement of the war with Great-Britain^ be was 
appointed to the chief command of the troeps in 
the service of Connecticut, and made a Brigadier- 
general in the continental service ; ttMiis com- 
mission he afterwards resigned. In f^K, he was 
appointed the first Major-general of the militia 
of his native state. While opposing a detach- 
ment of British troops, whose object was to de- 
stroy the public stores at Danbury, he was mor- 
talty wounded at Ridgfield, April 27, 1777, aod 
died on the second of May. Though seventy 
vears old. General Wooster behaved with the vi- 
gour and spirit of youth. Congress resolved, 
that a monument should be erected to his memo- 
ry, as an acknowledgement of his merit and ser- 
vices. 
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